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An Economical, Efficient 


Produces small, uniform cell structure 
Completely non-discoloring 


Disperses readily and uniformly in all 
elastomers 


NICEL S, a dispersion of finely divided sodium 
bicarbonate in oil, combines all the advantages of 
elastomer-soluble organic blowing agents with those 
of ordinary soda. Because of its fine particle size, it 
decomposes rapidly at curing temperatures in the 
presence of stearic acid, and thus only small amounts 
are needed. This improved efficiency also permits 
the use of smaller amounts of stearic acid than are 
required with ordinary soda. Unicel S decomposes 
so completely during cure that there is little or no 
residue of sodium carbonate in the sponge. 

We'll gladly send you a sample of Unicel S so you 
can see for yourself the advantages of this improved 
blowing agent. Our new bulletin, Report 48-2, con- 
tains complete information on its use. Write us if 
you need extra copies. Rubber Chemicals Division, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wilmington 
98, Delaware. 


Tune in to Du Pont ‘’Cavalcade of America,’” Monday Nights—NBC Coast to Coast 


Blowing Agent 





Sponge blown with Unicel S. (Magnified 8 x.) 


Composition: A stable, 50 75 dispersion of finely 
divided sodium bicarbonate in oil 











ent Specific Gravity: 1.27. 
Appearance: A cream colored, free flowing 
liquid. 
8 Del. Odor: Practically none 
Co (inc.), Wilmington 98, Storage Stability: Good. ! 
+ de Nemours & ; Stability at Processing Temperatures: Good 
Ee; l. du Pon Effect on Rate of Cure: Very slight activation 
of acidic accelerators. 
y Health Hazards: None, when used as directed 
G THROUGH CHEMISTR Amount to use: 1—4%, based on the elas 
FOR BETTER LIVING.-> | Ries tomer, will be satisfactory for most applications. 
BETTER THINGS x ; eee 
No. 3 , Brit BROTHERS PUBLISHING CorP., Office of Publication, Orange, Conn., with Editoria! 
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TWO NEW PLASTI 
POR VINYL RESINS 


New Hycar Nitrile Polymers make processing easier 





and widen fields for makers of many products 





HIS news is important to any company deal- (easy-processing, non-staining) offer exceptional 
ing in any way with the vinyl resins. The advantages. These are nitrile rubbers that really 
new Hycar EP (easy processing) and Hycar NS _— blend with the vinyls. Check these properties: 


*x PERMANENT CEMENTABILITY — because these plasticizers are non- 
migrating and non-volatile. (Of vital interest to any manufacturer of products 
requiring cemented construction.) 


* STABILITY — won't get brittle, won’t evaporate. 
* NON-MIGRATING-— won't soften or pick up varnish. 


*x EASY PROCESSING-— and a more perfect blend either on a mill or in a 


Banbury. Calenders and extrudes smoothly. 


* HIGHER LOADING-— economy in products where the price per pound of 


the compound is important. 


* WIDER LATITUDE-— in color and color stability, particularly with those 
hard-to-do pastels. 


Our service bulletin, 48-H1, on the use of the new Hycar 
American Rubber with the vinyl resins, will be sent on 
request. We make no finished products from Hycar or 





any of our other raw materials, but we are glad to help 
in the development work on any special applications. 


Write Dept. HA-6, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company. PY ha 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. K 

4 s A DIVISION OF 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company ......”..... 


GEON polyvinyl materials * HYCAR American rubber ¢ KRISTON thermosetting resins * GOOD-RITE chemicals 
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SPLICES WELL! 


And they lived happily ever after! 


But that’s only the happy ending of the story about the joining of rubber with 
Philblack A. All during the life of the product, Philblack A continues to give 
excellent resistance to abrasion and to cut and crack growth. And he has other 
good qualities! Philblack A provides high hot tensile . . . good heat and electrical 
conductivity . . . and superior resilience. 

Try Philblack A in your rubber products and see how this HMF type black 
cuts processing time . . . helps in obtaining smooth extrusions .. . and removes 
the nerve from rubber. Yes, we think you’re going to love Philblack A! 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Rubber Chemicals Division & 


EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAN BUILDING - AKRON 8, OHIO 
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. to New England 


from 
Coconut Palms 
to LAUREX 


The most efficient fatty acid activator 


— plasticizer for your rubber stocks 


LAUREX 
Produced from Coconut Oil by NAUGATUCK, 


offers these advantages in natural 


rubber compounding. 

I LAUREX is a stronger activator of 
thiazoles in natural rubber than other 
fatty acids; hence less is required. 

2 LAUREX is an excellent plasticizer 
for use with natural rubber. 

3 LAUREX supplies the soluble fatty 


acid necessary for developing optimum 


physical properties with off-grade natural rubbers. 


4 LAUREX has high solubility in natural 


rubber, reducing the tendency for bloom. 


| Write for new bulletin on LAUREX in Natural Rubber 


me NAUGATUCK @ CHEMICAL 
Division of United lates Buller Company 


1230 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS » NEW YORK 20.N.Y 
IN CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals Division, Dominion Rubber Co., Elmira, Ont. 
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REASONS WHY your new National Tuber 


/ ean CUT PRODUCTION COSTS! 








‘4 


ATIONAL Heavy Duty Tubing 

Machines are designed to solve 
your particular problems of produc: 
tion promptly. 

Their performance, in terms of in- 
creased production, is another step 
forward in rubber processing tech- 
niques which advanced engineering 
makes possible. 

National Heavy Duty Tubers are 
available in 8 different sizes ranging 
from 2” to 12” screw diameters, and 
smaller sizes for laboratory work. 

Complete descriptive literature on 
NRM Tubing Equipment will be 


mailed upon request. 


Ww 


1. CYLINDER HEADS in all production sizes, available with 
adapters for water cooling. 


2. PYRO-HARDENED SCREWS of selected forged steel insures 
maximum durability, minimum wear. Screw is held in perfect align- 
ment in cylinder through use of rear extension thus reducing wear 
on screw and cylinder bushing. 


3. HEAVY CAST IRON CYLINDERS, water jacketed, with remov- 
able spiral sleeve equipped with hardened steel or Xaloy bushing. 


4. HOPPERS, conveniently designed for manual or mechanical 
feeding. 


5. MANIFOLDS are built in and equipped with four valves for 
heating or cooling cylinder as required. 


6. STRESS RODS are extra heavy to insure perfect alignment of 
head and cylinder with gear housing. Precludes breakage. 


7. AIR GAP opening between feed box end of cylinder and gear 
housing prevents heat transfer from cylinder and provides inspec- 
tion of oil packing gland. 


8. THRUST BEARINGS are anti-friction type and oversize through- 
out for added strength. 


9. DRIVE GEAR UNITS employ case hardened steel herring- 
bone gears. All shafts mounted in heavy duty roller bearings. 
Sealed, oil tight housing joints . .. self-lubricating system eliminated 
force feeding. Fiexible coupling. 


10. BASE PLATES are of heavy cast iron and provided with doors 
for tool storage. 


NATIONAL RUBBER MACHINERY CoO. 


General Offices: AKRON 8, OHIO 


California Representative: Sam Kipp, P. O. Box 441, Pasadena 18, Calif. 
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For technical data please write Dept. CA-6 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company .....°..... 


ROSE BUILDING, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
. GEON polyvinyl materials * HYCAR American rubber « KRISTON thermosetting resins * GOOD-RITE chemicals 
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quting the human resources 

The establis ment { your pusiness in Utah 
will give ¥ an portunity o share jn this new sndustrial 
economy d to participate in the 8° th already experienc? 
in the west 
sincerely yours 
Governor 
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Herbert B. Maw 
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MODERN PLANT! 

New Marvinol plant, now in progié€tion, contains 
latest equipment to assureefficient operation, | 
fA uniform prody 6 division of The Glenn L. 

“Martin Company compounds or fabricates 

in the plastics field. 

























UNUSUAL VERSATIPITY ! 
Easy to process, Marvi fol resin 

may be calendered, @xtruded, 
injection molded, useg in non- 
aqueous dispersions, formulated 
as unplasticized ripids. 


WIDE TEMPERATURE RANGE! 
l Products made from Marvinol resins 
| : ' show less heat deformation than other 






resins .. . offer positive advantages 
in low temperature flexibility. 














TECHNICAL COOPERATION] 
a “A Expert sales engineers and fully-equipped 
hy customer service laboratory are avaitable. 

b Write on your company letterhead t¢ 

Chemicals Division, The Glenn L. Martin\Co., 
Baltimore 3, Maryland. 




























| UNSURPASSED STABILSfY ! 

} A polyvinyl chloride -type fesin, of P ns 

ol offers y “ft 

I light and - 


a | 
a4 Be 
WY” sroap EXPERIENCE ! 
A leader in research, Martin introduced 
the first plastic nose section for aircraft 
in 1921... developed the first leak-proof 


flexible fuel tank, the Mareng cell. .. used as 
many as 400 plastic parts in one plane. - 





MANY OTHER ADVANTAGES! 
Unusual “drym ss”. . . exceptional 
toughness and [oR . may be taste- 
less, odorless . . . e@aily, quickly cleaned 

. can give crystal-clet ney) 
brilliant or delicate colors. 






’ 





RESINS, PLASTICIZERS AND STABILIZERS PRODUCED BY THE CHEMICALS DIVISION OF 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY * AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 


“BETTER PRODUCTS, GREATER PROGRESS, ARE MADE BY MARTIN” on 
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Enlarged section of insulated wire braid 
showing balanced coverage more consis- 
tently maintained with Frazier-type head. 


AF ard 38 


Typical off-balance due to stock surge 
which forces wire to one side of die. 
Thin rubber film is easily broken or re- 
moved in subsequent operations. 








Excessive coverage at one edge, a result 
of uneven die wear caused mainly by 


stock surge, results in unbalanced bead 














\ 
NATIONAL- \\\\\ 
\\\ STANDARD | 


DIVISIONS OF NATIONAL-STANDARD CO. 


314 





_ HOW THIS HEAD GETS RID 


OF HEADACHES... 


in insulating 
tire bead wire 








N addition to producing wire for tires and other rubber products, 
National-Standard Co. for years has built bead wire insulating 
heads, dies and baffles for the rubber industry. Thus, complete famil- 
iarity with wire insulating problems has led to the development of 
National-Standard’s new Frazier-type head, designed to correct the 
most troublesome shortcomings of conventional equipment. Here’s how: 


1. The new-type head divides the stock, sandwiches the wires, lessens surge, 
and allows the wires to pass through the die and baffle with the least 


amount of disturbance. 


2. As a result there is better control and more uniform coverage, relieving 


the possibility of separation due to wire exposure. 


3. In turn, better coverage and relief of surge reduces wear on die and 
baffle. Thus die life is often doubled. 


The new Frazier-type head offers still other advantages. These, to- 
gether with details of construction, application, available dies and 
baffles, etc., are shown and described in a new catalog. A copy is yours 
for the asking. National-Standard Company, Niles, Michigan. 





AUMISIA BEEEL, Krifon, NG Jie scscscces cweeek Flat, High Carbon, Cold Rolled Spring Steel 
NATIONAL-STANDARD.. Niles, Mich..................Tire Wire, Fabricated Braids and Tape 
WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY. . Jersey City, N. J..........Lithographing and Special Machinery 
WORCESTER WIRE WORKS. . Worcester, Mass.....cccccccccees Round Steel Wire, Small Sizes 
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Plainly and distinctively colored designations perme 


make United bags for each type of carbon 





black easy to identify . . . another advantage 
- in using United Blacks. 





UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
d NEW YORK ¢ AKRON * CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. « CHICAGO ¢ BOSTON 


























KOSMOS 20—DIXIE 20, an SRF type carbon black, possesses 
perfect balancing of all component properties essential to 
satisfactory rubber performance; outstanding for ease of 
processing, good plasticity, fast rate of cure, high resiliency, 
and low heat build-up. 


DIXIE 40—KOSMOS 40, an HMF type carbon black with 
these properties—cool mixing, smooth and rapid extrusion, 
fast rate of cure, high resistance to cut-growth, flex cracking 
and abrasion. Produced by a special process this furnace 
type black is especially useful for tires, tubes, footwear, and 


mechanical goods. 


KOSMOS 50—DIXIE 50, an HMF type black, made by a new 
United process, in specially designed furnaces from care- 
fully selected fuel. Featured by ease of mixing, ready dis- 
persion, fast extrusion, low shrinkage and fine appearance 
of stock, also a quick curing black, yielding high modulus 
and tensile. 


DIXIE 60—KOSMOS 60, an RF type black, new, different, 
and better. A fast curing black requiring low acceleration, 
it has been acclaimed for faster and smoother processing, 
high extrusion efficiency, less rejects at tuber, low shrinkage, 
glossy smoothness, dense appearance, freedom from 
ragged edges and for outstanding reinforcement for resist- 
ance to tread wear. 





RESEARCH DIVISION 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


Charleston 27, West Virginia 














































Wire Insulation 


ELECTRICAL PROPERTIES 
OF PLIOLITE S-6 


Specific Volume Resistivity, ohm-cm x 1016 = 35 
Specific Surface Resistivity, ohm x 1016 = 6 






























HE above chart shows the excel- 


lent electrical properties of 
PLIOLITE S-6. It helps explain why 
this unique reinforcement is so 
well suited to use in wire insulation 
and other products where electrical 


resistance is required, 


PLIOLITE S-6 offers these other im- 
portant advantages in electrical 
insulation stocks: 


It reinforces GR-S and Buna \, 
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increasing tensile, elongation, hard- 
ness. stiffness. tear resistance and 


flex-life. 


It stiffens and hardens natural 
rubber. 


It improves the oven-aging of natu- 
ral rubber. 


At elevated temperatures it acts as a 
plasticizer for synthetic and natural 
rubber to improve processability 


GOODFYEAR 





Dielectric 1,000 1,000,000 60,000,000 

Constant cycles cycles cycles 
2.52 2.60 2.5 

Power Factor, % 0.045 0.051 0.9 





and reduce shrinkage. 


It can be mixed directly in the 
Banbury. 


PLIOLITE S-6 is available as a powder 
for your own mixing, or in master 
batches in whatever rubber you 
select. For complete informa- 
tion and sample, write: Goodyear. 
Chemical Products Division. Plastics 
and Coatings Dept.. Akron 16, Ohio. 


r.M. 1 GS ‘ & R ( 

















PRESSES | 








assure maximum quality production with mini- 
mum maintenance and operating costs. That’s 
why — in the leading plants of the Industry — 
miles and miles of UNCURED RUBBER HOSE 
pass, daily, through Robertson Presses and 


Lead Sheath 
Stripping Machine 





HOSE LEAD ENCASING 





Open Lead Melting Pot 




















We believe that more Garden Hose is lead encased on 
Robertson Hose Lead Encasing Presses than any other 
make of equipment in the world. 


come out properly sheathed — ready for vul- 
canizing. 


Operating and performance data on all Robert- 
son Equipment will be mailed on request. 





f COMPANY INCORPORATED a 

j 
( : 131 WATER STREET, BROOKLYN 1, NEW YORK | 
‘% Designers and Builders of all Types of Lead Encasing wacniney / 


Sinte 1858 
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these NATURAL RUBBER RECLAIMS 


are still freely available! 





Dienst quantities await your compounding needs. Both types 
of reclaim will save milling time and accelerator. You get such working qualities as 
body, consistency and aging properties. And remember... prices for natural 
rubber may rise even higher, so it’s worth while to use these lower cost 


replacements today. Write for samples. 





U. S. RUBBER RECLAIMING CO., INC. 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 18,N. Y. (Plant at Buffalo, N.Y.) 
TRENTON ...H. M. Royal, Inc., 689 Pennington Ave. 





66 Years Serving the Industry Solely as Reclaimers 
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NEW “FLEXOL™ 
PLASTICIZERS — to give 


your products the edge! 


Here are the eighth and ninth members 
of the growing group of FLEXOL plasti- 
cizers. These new plasticizers will allow 
even wider scope to give your products a 
competitive “edge.” They are designed to 
meet the general requirements of compat- 
ibility and non-volatility. In addition, 
their special properties are such that your 
investigation is warranted. 

Write or call our nearest office for techni- 
cal data on these and other plasticizers we 
supply — when writing please address 
Dept. M-6. 


CARBIDE and CARBON 
CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
38 East 42nd Street [ted New York 17, N.Y. 


CT €! 


Offices in Principal Cities 
In Canada: 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals, Limited, Toronto 
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“CUSTOM-PRODUCED” 
FOR SPECIFIC JOBS 


I. supplying the needs of the rub- 
ber industry for the past century, Farrel-Bir- 
mingham has learned the precise requirements 
of each type of rubber processing roll... the 
exact qualities each roll needs to best do its job 
ind stand up under the punishment it will 
receive. 

The application of this experience in roll 
manufacture in a plant where exceptional facili- 
ties have been developed, and where only the 
highest grade materials are used, adds up to the 
reason for the built-in competence and extra 
service life that rubber manufacturers have come 
to expect from F-B rolls. 

Production procedures that safeguard F-B roll 
quality include: correct design by experienced 
engineers . .. close control throughout each step 
of manufacture, from metallurgical analysis of 
raw materials and prescription of the metal mix- 
ture, to final inspection of the finished roll... 
a method of casting chilled iron rolls which as- 
sures a hard working surface of correct and even 
depth and preserves the strength of the gray iron 
structure of the roll body .. careful machining 
by the most advanced methods . . . grinding 
bodies and journals to required accuracy and 
finish, with straight, crowned or concave face. 

When you need rolls or other rubber process- 
ing equipment for specific applications, call on 
Farrel-Birmingham. 

FB-348 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM CO., Inc. 
ANSONIA, CONN. 


Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Boston, 
Pittsburgh, Akron, Chicago, Los Angeles, Tulsa, 
Houston 
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Refiners 


Calenders 


Washers 
and 
Crackers 
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PROTOX-166 Provides 


Better Incorporation and Dispersion 
Characteristics in Both Synthetic 
and Natural Rubber 








Characteristics 


| and Properties 
IRST introduced in 1941 as XX-166, 
Protox-166 is the propionic acid of PROTOX-166 


treatedt Zinc Oxide which was developed iit es eases asioianindlk 





especially to provide better incorporation 


the volume of XX-4 


and dispersion characteristics in both syn- Be iaincaries Gonteeaitig tank 
thetic and natural rubber. corporates more rapidly 
Protox-166 bulks less than other Zinc Ce ee 
Oxides. This increase in apparent density 3. Permits larger master 
: ae ; : batches 
permits mixing of larger master batches in 
the Banbury Mixer and on the roll mill. Fe NORE” arte 
: : ly. the same rate as XX-4, 
Protox-166 mixes more rapidly, and the aes aii eT 
quality of the dispersion obtained is very greater lag in early cures; 
much better. inhibits scorching ) 
This ease of mixing means measurably 5. Lowest moisture pick-up 
: : of all brands of Zinc Oxide 
lower power consumption and lower mix- cee 
ing costs. 6. Weta good pees, ten- 
sile, tear resistance.. and 
heat build-up properties 
7. Lowers power consump- 


7U. S. Patents 2,303,329 
and 2,303,330 





tion and costs 














THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


160 FRONT STREET + NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
Products Distributed by THE NEW JERSEY ZINC SALES COMPANY 
NEW YORK e CHICAGO e BOSTON e CLEVELAND e SAN FRANCISCO e -LOS ANGELES 


ORE HEAD PRODUC 
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Join the parade to lower-cost 
rubber compounding 


INDONEX - 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


PLASTICIZERS 


General results obtainable with INDONEX in natural and synthetic rubbers 
have been described in our Bulletin No. 13, while various other specific 
applications of INDONEX are discussed in the following circulars. Check 


the circulars you want, clip the list to your letterhead, and mail. 









_] 13-3— Neoprene Compounds 
] 13-6—Camel Back [] 13-7—Motor Mount and Bumper Compounds 


pounds 
[] 13-12—Low Hardness Mechanical Goods 


[] 13-15—Natural Rubber—Reclaim Mechanical Goods and Carcass Compounds 


Reclaim Stocks 


[] 13-1—Butyl Rubber Compounds [] 13-2—Butadiene-Acrylonitrile Copolymer Compounds 
(] 13-4—Tire Carcass Compounds [| 13-5 — Footwear and Heel Compounds 
-] 13-8—Wire Jacket and other Extruded Com- 


[] 13-9—GR-S Packing Compounds [|] 13-10—Hose Compounds ([] 13-11—Hard Rubber Compounds 


[] 13-13—Neoprere Mechanical Goods [|] 13-14—Hycar OR-15 
(] 13-16—Hard Rubber Com- 


[] 13-18—Masterbatch Addition to Natural Rubber Compounds [] 13-19—Various Fillers in 


CL] 13-20—Selection of INDONEX-Accelerator Combinations. 


pounds 








STANDARD OIL COMPANY oiana) 


Chemical Products Department 


910 South Michigan Avenue Chicage 80, Illinois 
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DU PONT 


...lncreases bond strength 
of latex adhesives 



































BOND STRENGTH OF 
CONTROL ADHESIVE 


(CONTAINING NO “LUDOX") id 
IS 100 


Also increases modulus and _ 
wear resistance of q ) - 
latex films and coatings 100 i 7 J - 


APPROXIMATE PARTS OF “LUDOX” PER 100 PARTS OF DRY ADHESIVE 






































CHART SHOWS STRENGTH increase obtained in leather to 
leather adhesion using a commercial, natural rubber latex 
adhesive, containing “Ludox.” 


NEW DU PONT “LUDOX” now offers a means of in- solution... highly fluid and substantially free of alkali. 
creasing the bonding strength and versatility of your latex 


adhesives “LUDOX” contains silica high in purity . . . chemically 


reactive and finely subdivided. The particle size is less 
“TUDGX’? STRENGTHENS—as much as two to three than 1/1,000,000 of an inch. 
times—latex adhesion to a wide variety of surfaces... 
including fabric to fabric, leather to leather, and latex to Technical Assistance 
meial. And, in many instances, it gives superior bonds 
where there is no adhesion with silica-free latex com- 
posicions. 


For further information on how “Ludox” can help you 

make better latex products, write or wire Du Pont today. 

. A Du Pont technical representative will be glad to discuss 
Improves Latex Films and Coatings with you the application of this new development to your 

acs ' ios own products. 

“LUDOX” improves wearing qualities by decreasing abra- 

sion up to 50%. It also reduces water absorption and 

swelling of neoprene and it gives outstanding increases 

in the modulus of neoprene-dipped goods. 


REG.u S. PAT. OFF. 


New 30° Concentration Now Available 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
“LUDOX” is now available as a 30% aqueous, colloidal ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Grasselli Chemicals Department, Wilmington 98, Delaware 
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Dut Mt. Vernon Ou Your Calendar 
For Getter Caleudening 


The smooth, continuous operation of your calendering ma- 
chines depends to a large extent on the quality of the fabric you use. 
That's why purchasers of calendering fabrics prefer Mt. Vernon. 










They know its high degree of fabric uniformity means better, smoother 
calendering—superior products. Mt. Vernon fabrics are produced 
from top grades of cotton under laboratory controls that cover their 
manufacture from the fiber to the fabric. 

Specify Mt. Vernon for increased calendering efficiency, and for 
improved products. 







~~ 


(MOOT 































1¥ deg 


uniformity makes 
the big difference 






TURNER HALSEY 


COMPANY 


Selling @) Agents Wt. Vernon-Weedbernry Mills 


40 WORTH ST. + NEW YORK 


Branch Offices: CHICAGO * ATLANTA «+ BALTIMORE © BOSTON + LOS ANGELES «© AKRON 
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“Golly, she runs as smooth as our extruder runs 


when we're using Calumet in our compounds.” 


PEQUANOG CALUMET 


—is a neutral GRS tire reclaim that 
is being successfully used in THIN- 
WALL CODE-WIRE INSULATION. 


Formulations containing Calumet 
are meeting all specifications. 


Calumet is readily available 











FOR 

IMS -SS Sp | 

_ @uarity rect . " ECiFic purposes 
MAIN OFFICE and FACTORY BUTLER. NEW JERSEY 

HAROLD P. FULLER BURNETT & CO. W. T. MALONE, Jr. 

203 Park Square Bldg. 225 Lafayette St. veneral Supply & Chemicé ‘0 

Back Bay, Boston, Mass. New York 12 .Y. a a, 4 - 


Trenton 7, N. J. 
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For an extra fine, hard, -ubber-compounding clay 


CHAMPION is the name --- Special care in the mining 


and the processing of this clay by the National Kaolin 


Company, at Aiken, South Carolina, assures utmost 
uniformity in color -:° Uniform drying by auto 
matically controlled oil heat prevents calcining and 
subsequent discoloration - - - Expanded facilities NOW 
make possible fast service on practically unlimited 


volume requirements. 





PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


CAREFULLY PACKED in bags of uniform 
weight and loaded in specially prepared, 


lined cars to minimize breakage. 
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ith the long strides of Rubber 


ST. JOE 1S RIGHT IN STEP 


The rubber industry is constantly alert to the improvement of its products. Re- 
search and development facilities of the industry are currently being expanded, 
and it is generally predicted that many new products will soon appear on the 
market. Naturally, this will require additional quantities of raw materials. 

In step with the long strides of the rubber industry, the St. Joseph Lead 
_Company is now enlarging the production capacity of its Josephtown, Pa. 
~ plant, where ST. JOE Lead-Free ZINC OXIDES are produced ky a patented 
Electro-Thermic process. Additional tonnages of our American Process Zinc Oxides will thus 
become available, and the already established high quality of our Black Label, Red Label and 
Green Label Zinc Oxides will continue to be of service to the rubber industry. 


ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY 


250 PARK AVENUE * NEW YORK 17 «+ ELDORADO 5-3200 
Plant & Laboratory: Josephtown, Beaver County, Pennsylvania 
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THESE EVINRUDE Sportwin 
motor control knobs and hand- 
les suggest why rubber manu- 
facturers use Durez phenolic 
resins for hard and semi-hard 
stocks. For your ease in ticking 
them off, we've listed all the ad- 
vantages at the right. Many of 
them can lead to improved pro- 
duction techniques in your plant. 
Many of them help to make pro- 
ducts sell easier and serve better. 
Rubber manufacturers are in- 
vited to send for free samples 
and the study, “Durez Resins in 
the Rubber Industry.” Write to 
Durez Plastics and Chemicals, 
Inc., 306 Walck Road, North 


Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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12-WAY IMPROVEMENT FROM ONE INGREDIENT 


Improve mixing... by plasticizing and reducing nerve. 

Carry extra loading... by its fluidity when hot 

Improve molding...by becoming plastic and then hardening. 
Reduce vulcanizing time...by its fast cure and vulcanizing ettect. 
Increase hardness... by setting hard in itself. 

Increase stiffness...by its natural cured rigidity. 

Reintorce...by increasing tensile strength. 

Improve wear... by improving abrasion resistance. 

Resist higher temperatures...by its natural heat resistance. 
Improve chemical resistance... by its inherent solvent and chemical resistance. 
Produce glossy finish...by its natural high gloss. 


Improve weather resistance...by its resistance to water and oxidation. 


» MOLDING COMPOUNDS 


PHENOLIC INDUSTRIAL RESINS 


RESINS 


PROTECTIVE COATING RESINS 


PHENOLIC RESINS THAT FIT THE JOB 
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make this attachment 
Indispensable! 


~, the 


~~ £1 A CHAIN DRIVE di 
; : >) ES VARIABLE 
: . . r stoc aS bs. —— SPEED 
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é a 2. Temperature reduced by passing compound 
. or batch overhead. Cooler stocks permit adding 
accelerators without scorching. 

















« 


Tire manufacturers testify, “Once used, 


never without.” Handling labor is reduced. a ; 
3. Positive bank control with lower power 


Operation is automatic until the milled : 
consumption. 


stock is removed. Speed up your opera- 
tion and enjoy more uniform stock pro- 4. Correct milling time for every batch. 
duction through these six features: 5. Less miximg time (or larger batches pro- 


ortionately). 
1. Manpower goes further. One workman can . y) 


run two or more mills. No more laborious 6. Uniform operation, uniform plasticity, unt- 


> hand blending and warm-up. form dispersion. 
% ~ 


Ask for our 40-page Bulletin “W-6” describing this and many 
other profit-earning types of Akron-Standard equipment. 


"The Akron Standard Mold Co. | 


Ne — 
1624 Englewood Avenue Establishes fe Akron 5, Ohio, U. S. A. | 


af Valu 
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What are your 
COLOR PROBLEMS? 















INCREASE 
SALES 
WITH 

COLORS 








ag 


er 


Each Color Manual is tailored for the individual customer. 


For 18 years Akron Chemical Company has helped customers meet a 
wide variety of color requirements. If you have a specific problem, why 
not let us solve it for you? A complete color laboratory and compounding 
service is available to you. Give us the problem; we'll give you the 


answer. 





AKRON CHEMICAL COMPANY = 255 Fountain St. Akron 4, Ohio 
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New Minnesota Mining and Mfe. Co. adhesives plant at Bristol, Pa., being installed in buildinas designed by Giffels and Vallet, Inc. 


| SPECIALIZED ENGINEERING 












For setting up facilities to manufacture ad- 
hesives, the general industrial experience of 


Giffels and Vallet, Inc., is being utilized. 


This manufacturer is taking advantage of 
| engineering assistance so that his objectives 
will be realized quickly — and his plant will 
function economically at the designed pro- 


duction level. 


| GIFFELS & VALLET, INC. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING DIVISION 
1000 MARQUETTE BUILDING, DETROIT 


June, 1948 









PELLETEX «© GASTEX © PELLETEX « GASTEX + PELLETEX « GASTEX « PELLETEX + GASTEX « PELLETEX * GASTEX « PELLETEX © 
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PELLETEX . 


¢ X3L1SV9 ¢ X3IL3113d 


¢ X3LSV9 * X3L9113d * XFLSWO © X3LI19d © XILSVO *° X3L391139d 


T takes more than gas and air to 

make top quality carbon black like 
Pelletex and Gastex. Rigid temper- 
ature and pressure control through- 
out the stages of production are vitally 
important. In each of our plants an 
elaborate central dial control room 


keeps automatic check on tempera- 
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tures and pressures throughout the 


entire plant—assuring carbon black 


of unvarying high quality. 


¢e X3LSV9 © X3L93119d © XILSV9N © X313113d 


PELLETEX 





« GASTEX * PELLETEX « GASTEX 
e X3LSW9 © X3139113d 


%, 7 
Herron Bros. & Meyer Inc., New York and Akron ‘ CTE *GuY yo’ 


Herron & Meyer of Chicago, Chicago 
Raw Materials Company, Boston 


H.N. Richards Company, Trenton 
The B. E. Dougherty Company, Los Angeles & San Francisco 
Harrisons & Crosfield (Canada), ltd. Toronto and Montreal 


 PELLETEX 
*x3aL3a113d 


PELLETEX © GASTEX © PELLETEX +» GASTEX © PELLETEX » SABOT « PELLETEX * GASTEX © PELLETEX * GASTEX * PELLETEX 
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available in quantity 











Santicizer: Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 























* SANTICITER 160 


Now available for immediate shipment in tank car lots, Santicizer 
160 can be profitably used in a wide variety of processes. In 
addition to its value as a heat-stable plasticizer for vinyl sheetings, 
extrusions, tubings and floor tiles, Santicizer 160 has properties of 
interest to manufacturers of adhesives, nitrocellulose lacquers, 
printing inks and molding powders. 

For detailed technical information, prices and samples of Santi- 
cizer 160, write, wire or phone MONSANTO CHEMICAL COM- 
PANY, Plasticizers and Resins Department, 1700 South Second 
Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri (phone: Main 4000)...or get in 
touch with any District Sales Office. If more convenient, simply 


return the handy coupon. 
PROCESSING ADVANTAGES OF SANTIZICER 160 


Compatible with a wide variety of resins. 


Makes possible faster extrusion at temperatures 
normally employed — existing production rates 
can be maintained at lower temperatures. 


Imparts low burning rate, oil resistance, heat 
stability, light stability, abrasion resistance 


and permanence. 





District Sales Offices: New York 
(Plaza 9-8200), Philadelphia 
(Locust 4-0247), Chicago (Whitehall 
6750), Boston (Liberty 2-6440), De- 
troit (Trinity 2-5728), Cleveland (Su- € 
perior 3830), Cincinnati (Dunbar 1414), & 
Charlotte (2-3454), Birmingham (7-0877), 
Houston (Capitol 6542), Akron (Hemlock 
6191), Los Angeles (Michigan 6048), San 
Francisco (Yukon 6-6232), Seattle (Main 4203), 
Portland (Beacon 6740). In Canada: Monsanto 
(Canada) Limited, Montreal (Market 4236). 
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Meeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeee 
. 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY . 
Plasticizers and Resins Department . 
1700 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri ° 
Send me immediately technical information and samples of ° 
Santicizer 160 for ° 
° 
Name Title 3 
Company : 
Address_ . 
City Se Pe Siate = .. 
. 
> SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 





oe FART, Cy 


BRANCH OFFICES FS UPE p. La 
BOSTON 2, MASSACHUSETTS Gp) 
80 Federal Street i< 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


20 North Wacker Drive S 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
308’ Keith Building 


CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
633 Penton Building 


DALLAS 2, TEXAS 


South Lamar and Lenway Streets 


HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
1006 Main Street 


MEMPHIS 3, TENNESSEE 
668 South Main Street 


NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
570 Lexington Avenue 


OKLAHOMA CITY 2, OKLA. 
301 South Compress 


mec An Old Product 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNA. 
12 South 12th Street 


PITTSBURGH 22, PENNA. ag w r t h a N a Ww N Pad m 2 


ST. LOUIS 8, MISSOURI 
4246 Forest Park Boulevard 
WICHITA |, KANSAS @ Surface coated ultrafine calcium carbonate 


TOS West 2nd Street is again available, now under the name of 
~ SUPER MULTIFEX. 


California 


C. L. DUNCAN CO. This product is identical with the surface coated 
San Francisco and Los Angeles r a 
ultrafine calcium carbonate formerly produced 


Washington and Oregon 
VAN WATERS and ROGERS, INC. by this company. It again represents the highest 


Seattle and Portland . x Z " ‘ 
quality material of this type .available for use in 


Canada 


HARRISONS and CROSFIELD rubber or plastic compounds. 


Montreal and Toronto 


DIAMOND ALKALI CO. 


PURE CALCIUM PRODUCTS DIVISION 
P.O. BOX 407, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


KALITE SWANSDOWN BRAND MULTIFEX SUSPENSO BRAND MILLICAL BRAND 
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PLANTATION 
RUBBER 


OUR SPECIALTIES 
SOLE CREPE 
PALE CREPE 
SCRAP CREPE 
SCRAP RUBBER 














Because of our large resources and widespread 
activities of our organization, our customers are 
always assured of priority on varieties, thicknesses, 


and grades of Plantation Rubber. 


The Ceylon Produce & Rubber Company 


69, MALIBAN STREET 
COLOMBO 11, CEYLON 
CABLE ADDRESS: “CRUDERUBER” 
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We have been | 
making all types ° 


of extruders for 
the rubber industry 


| SINCE 1879 : 
| * 
Your enquiries will receive 
the benefit of over 65 years 
experience in the design 


An 8-inch Shaw Extruder and manufacture of sound 
for Tyre Tread Production machines. 





























WE CAN EQUIP 
COMPLETE TYRE 
PLANTS AND GEN- 
ERAL RUBBER PROC- 
ESSING FACTORIES 
WITH MACHINERY 
PRODUCED ON 
MODERN PLANT BY 
SKILLED WORKMEN 
AND TECHNICIANS. 

















FRANCIS SHAW &-CO.LTD. MANCHESTER Il ENGLAND 


R-138 
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ACIDS 


AMMONIA 





ALUMS 


Baltimore, Md: 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

Camden,N. J. 

Chillicothe, Ohio 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Denver, Colo. 

East Point (Atlanta), Ga 

East St. Louis, Ill. 

Edgewater, N. J. 

El Segundo (Los Angeles), Calif. 
Front Royal, Va. 

Hegewisch (Chicago), Ill 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Johnsonburg, Pa. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Macon, Ga. 

Marcus Hook, Pa. 

Marrero (New Orleans), La 
Medford (Boston), Mass. 
Menasha, Wisc.® 

Middletown, Ohio 

Monroe, La. 

| i Newell, Pa. 

i Nitro, W. Vo 


| 
4 
i 





SODIUM COMPOUNDS 
PHOSPHATES 
OTHER BASIC CHEMICALS 





North Claymont, Del. 
Port Chicago (San Francisco), 
ali 
} Pulaski, Va 
) Richmond (San Francisco); Calif. 
/ River Rouge (Detroit), Mich. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Vancouver, Wash. 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wisc.* 


AAAAassheaeheh> SARSGAARD beh eub es Ska 


Albany, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
i Bridgeport, Conn. | 
Charlotte, N. C. | 
Chicago, Ill. i 
Houston, Texas 
Long Island City, N. Y 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Milwaukee, Wisc.* } 
Minneapolis, Minn. ] 
Passaic, N. J. | 


| To » America’s chemical consumers 
most effectively, General Chemical has 
a chain of 16 regional distributing Sta- 
tions and 33 producing Works from 
coast to coast. Each is a strategic supply 
center carrying extensive stocks of 
General’s basic chemicals packaged in 
carboys, drums, cases, barrels or bags 
for prompt delivery. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Providence, R. |. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Utica, N. Y. 


*General Chemical'Company, Inc. 





One of these 49 supply centers listed 


GENERAL 


Minneapolis * New York °¢ Philadelphia 


FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
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ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 

Offices: Albany ¢ Atlanta * Baltimore * Birmingham ° Boston * Bridgeport * Buffalo 
Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland * Denver * Detroit * Houston * Kansas City * Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh ° 
San Francisco * Seattle * St. Louis * Wenatchee * Yakima (Wash.) 

In Wisconsin: General Chemical Company, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
in Cancda: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal * Toronto * Vancouver 


| ; oe “RIGHT NEXT DOOR TO YOUR PLANT” 


here serves your territory. By taking 
full advantage of its facilities, you can 
make it a reliable auxiliary storeroom 
“right next door to your plant”. . . ready 
to fill your regular month-to-month or 
emergency requirements promptly at all 
times. 

for your requirements now by 
phoning or writing the nearest General 
Chemical Office below. 


DIVISION 


Portland (Ore.) * Providence 
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® INSOLUBLE IN ALL VEHICLES 
@ SOFT AND EASY TO GRIND 
© BRIGHT CLEAR COLORS 
@ NON FADING TO LIGHT 
RESISTANT 
© ACID RESISTANT 
@ HEAT RESISTANT 
e NON SETTLING 
@ NON BLEEDING 
®OPAQUE 


e ALKALI 
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Win a combination of advantages found in 
no other red or yellow pigments, Glidden 
Cadmolith Colors are now adding new sales 
appeal and lasting beauty to wallpaper; 
vinyl coatings, fabrics, paper, printing inks, 
plastics, enamels, leathers, lacquers, rubber 


and many other products. 


The superiority of Cadmolith pigments is the 
direct result of Glidden’s recognized leadership 
in research. All shades are available for 


prompt shipment. Your inquiry is invited. 


Send for folder giving complete details, 
with color chips. Write The Chemical & 
Pigment Company, division of The 
Glidden Company, Union Commerce 


Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


THE CHEMICAL & PIGMENT COMPANY 





ASTROLITH 








Division of 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


Baltimore, Md. ° Collinsville, Il. 2 Oakland, California 
ZOPAQUE CADMOLITH 
Titanium Dioxide Cadmium Red and Yellow Lithopone 
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improve extrusions 










lasticizer 


VISTAC 1 


You can depend on Vistac #1 to promote smoother 
extrusions. In illustration at left, note the graphic 
difference in the quality of extrusion between 
Compound A (plasticized with 10% petroleum 
type softener) and Compound B (plasticized with 
10% Vistac). The pictures give visual proof of the 
effectiveness of Vistac #1. 











And In Addition VISTAC #1 


e Promotes finer finish — higher gloss 


e Increases rate of extrusion, thereby increasing 
processing capacity 


e Maintains dimensional stability 

e Aids breakdown prior to extrusion 

e Improves flex resistance 

e Inhibits surface blooming. 

e Does not discolor white or light-colored stocks 
e Improves serviceability of low-cost articles 





Physical Properties 
Specific Gravity 





PUDAPEMNG UN SILER coos senso ccusessavachecucassccescoestoet 7.5 
Color oe Almost Water-White 
Saybolt Univ. Vise. (210°F.)..........-...2800+ secs. 











Write for our new booklet on the use of Vistac =1 in Natural Rubber and GR-S 


VGHCE SOLVENTS « CHEMICAL CORP. 


245 Fifth Avenue « New York 16, N. Y. 
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Corrugated Rubber Cracker Roll 


Reg. T.M United rolls are in use in leading processing plants 


UNITED ENCINEERING throughout the world. Their wide acceptance is the 


result of progressive research and more than 30 years 


AND FOUNDRY COMPANY experience in roll design and manufacture. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania Consult us on your next requirement. Our en- 


Plants at Pittsburgh - Vandergrift - New Castle, gineers will be glad to assist you when specifying for 
Youngstown - Canton 


conventional applications or for new or unusual 
Subsidiary: Adamson United Co., Akron, Ohio 


Affiliates: Davy and United Engineering Co., Ltd., Processes. 


Sheffield, England - Dominion Engineering 
Works, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Canada 
S.E.C.1.M., Paris, France 


Designers and Makers of Rolls and Rolling Mill Equipment 
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FOUR GOOD NAMES TO REMEMBER 
in COMPOUNDING RUBBER 


BUCA 


A proved pigment for compounding ALL types 


of natural and synthetic rubber. 








For compounding rubber and synthetic rubber 


Wath 


A new white and bright pigment for rubber, 


synthetic rubber or plastics, especially vinvls. 


Pigment 33 


For wire and vinyl compounding. 


Write for full details 


SOUTHERN CLAYS, Ine. 


33 RECTOR STREET 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 





Successor to MOORE & MUNGER’S Domestic Clays Department 
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S/V SOVALOIDS Improve Buna N Processing, 


Resist Solvent Extraction 





MiuLis now processing Buna N, 
for both molded and extruded goods, 
can count on §, V Sovaloids as effi- 
cient plasticizers of the true solvent 
type. 

Thoroughly compatible with 
Buna N, these versatile plasticizers 
are highly resistant to chemical and 
solvent action. Hence they are ideal 
plasticizers for Buna N to be used in 
gaskets, couplings, diaphragms and 
other articles of this type. 

The Sovaloids also assure flexi- 


bility at very low temperatures. They 


June, 1948 


are naturals for plasticizing Buna N 
for use in hose and other articles 
likely to be exposed to cold weather. 
They cut down processing time and 
heat build-up on the rolls, and have 
excellent wetting properties to aid 
dispersion of fillers and other ma- 
terials. 

Ask your Socony-Vacuum Rep- 
resentative for full details and assist- 
ance on applications to your needs. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO.,INC., 26 B'way, 
New York 4, N. Y., and Affiliates: Magnolia 
Petroleum Co., General Petroleum Corp. 








What’s New in Petroleum 
for Rubber? 


GR-N Plasticizer...5 V Sovaloid C = 
fully compatible with all types of 
GR-N, 

Neoprene Softeners... 
loid N, no “blooming” 
ener type. 

GR-S Plasticizers ...5 V Sovaloids 
H&W plasticize GR-S, process dur- 
able compounds. 


S/V Sova- 


true soft- 


Low Temperature Flexibility... \ 
Sovaloid L retards stiffening of 
Neoprene. 

Sponge Rubber... Special emulsions 
assist manufacture of Neoprene 
sponge. 

Sun-Check Wax... V Petrosene 
C prevents surface cracking. 





Process 
Products 
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NOW READY 
COMPLETELY 


REVISED EDITION 
OF 


COMPOUNDING 


INGREDIENTS 
for RUBBER 












The new book presents information on nearly 2,000 separate products as compared to 
less than 500 in the first edition, with regard to their composition, properties, functions, 
and suppliers, as used in the present-day compounding of natural and synthetic rubbers. 
There is also included similar information on natural, synthetic, and reclaimed rubbers 
as the essential basic raw materials. The book consists of over 600 pages, cloth bound 

for permanence. 


PLEASE FILL IN AND MAIL WITH REMITTANCE 


India RUBBER WORLD ee sb heaps caceac orcoutaasenee 1948 
386 Fourth Avenue | 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Enblosed ting 9: .2..snaasee for which send postpaid ...............cccccccceseeees copies of the 














Revised Edition of “Compounding Ingredients for Rubber.” 








$5.00 Postpaid in U.S.A.—$6.00 Elsewhere. Add 2% sales tax for books delivered in 
New York City. 
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USE COLITE CONCENTRATE...A High Quality 
Concentrated Liquid Mold and Mandrel Lubricant 











Results in a shiny; satin-like finish. Is extremely economical. 


Never builds up on the molds. Is non-toxic, non-tacky, odorless. 


Write today for further information on the Colite Concentrate way of removing cured rubber 


June, 1948 


and plastics from molds 


For brighter white goods, 
Colite D43D is recommended. 


In Canada: PRESCOTT & CO., REG’D., 774 ST. PAUL ST. W., MONTREAL 
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The EEMCO Laboratory Mill is entirely en- 
closed, ready to operate. It is equipped with 
built-in motor, control and variable speed drive. 
Mechanism readily accessible. 

The 12” x 12’ EEMCO 42-ton Laboratory 
Press is furnished with self-contained hand pump- 
ing unit, air operated fast closing, steam or elec- 
tric platens, adjustable opening from 6“ to 18”. 


Sales Representatives 


OHIO 
DUGAN & CAMPBELL 
907 Akron Savings & loan Bidg 
AKRON, OHIO 


Bulletins and additional de- 
tailed description on any EEMCO 
Both Mill and Press are designed for re- 


search, develop ment and small scale production. 


LFTTED bas Comes é Mes. oe 


953 EAST 12th ST., ERIE, PENNA. 


EASTERN products will be sent on applica- 


H. E. STONE SUPPLY CO 
OAKLYN, N. J 


tion Early deliveries now. 


MIDWEST 
HERRON & MEYER OF CHICAGO 
38 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 3, ILL 








Presses ° Extruders 


Mills 


Tubers © Strainers e W ashers 


Calenders Refiners 


Crackers @ 


TY Meas 
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SOLUBLE SULPHUR 
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CRYSTEX (‘Insoluble Sulphur) preserves tack in has been found useful in some cements, and in 


uncured natural rubber and synthetic stocks. 
It does not bloom, and is especially useful in tire 
carcass stocks, and in camel back. Improved 
cures may be expected when CRYSTEX replaces 


compounding latices for dipping baths. Due to 
improved and expanded manufacturing facilities, 
CRYSTEX now costs less and is more proctical 
than ever in ru-bermaking processes. 


ordinary sulphur in some compounds. CRYSTEX 

Commercial Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tire Brand, 992% Pure—Refined Rubbermakers’ 
Sulphur, Tube Brand, 100% Pure—Carbon Tetrachloride—Carbon Bisulphide—Caustic 
Soda—Sulphur Chloride. 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 13, Cal. 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 636 California Street, San Francisco 8, Cal. 
424 Ohio Blidg., Akron 8, Chio—Apopka, Fla. North Portland, Oregon—Houston 2, Texas 
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TETRAMETHYL™ 
THIURAM DISULFIDE 


i VULCANIZING AGENT 
PRIMARY ACCELERATOR 
SECONDARY ACCELERATOR 
RETARDER FOR 
NEOPRENE 


MARK 


CHEMICALS 





























Labor and power saving. Our patented 
method for stripping any size of tire takes most 
of the work out of the job. One man can 


operate a large battery of presses. Very little 


power is required, as our electrically operated 


unit requires power for only a few seconds 


during each cycle, to open or close the press. 


High production, resulting in lower costs due 
to almost continuous curing. One-half minute 
to two minutes for changes, depending upon 


size of tire being cured. 


Wide range of flexibility and fast mold 
changing. Simple and rugged design of mech- 


anism for adjustment to suit mold thickness. 


Better cures, because of open steam method 

of curing, plus individual temperature and pres- 

sure control, plus cooling if desired. All presses 

are heavy duty type for high internal pressures. 
Model 675-65”-18D Single 


All the experience and engineering skill of the McNEIL organization is at your call to help you increase effi- 
ciency and speed while lowering production costs. For tomorrow's production, check with McNEIL today. 








GREAT BRITAIN—Francis Shaw & Co. Ltd., Manchester, England 
AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND—Chas. Ruwolt Proprietary, Ltd., Victoria, Australia. 


THE M‘NEIL MACHINE & ENGINEERING CO. 


96 East Crosier St. Akron 11, Ohio 


RUBBER WORKING MACHINERY @ INDIVIDUAL CURING EQUIPMENT-FOR_TIRES. TUBES and MECHANICAL GOODS 


MANUFACTURING AGENTS 
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DEVELOPMENT LABORATORIES J. M. HUBER CORPORATION 





SUBJECT: REPLACEMENT OF WYEX (EPC) BY MODULEX (HMF) IN 
NATURAL RUBBER TREAD TYPE COMPOUND 


Effect on physical properties of Wyex tread stock in which 107, 20%, 
30 , and 40’ of the Wyex has been replaced by Modulex (HMF) black. 





COMPOUNDS 

A B =. D = 
Smoked Sheets 100 100 100 100 100 
WYEX (EPC) 50 45 40 255) 30 
MODULEX (HMF) - 5 10 15 20 
Zinc Oxide = =) 2) = 5 
Sulfur gf i ag bo Bane a | 
Mercaptobenzothiazole .o10 S620 TID 125 HOD 
Stearic Acid 4, 4, 4, A, 
Pine Tar RED PAD. Paps. 2.0 Boo 
Antioxidant SO eo) 1D a LEAS. 
PHYSICAL DATA 
Abrasion Resistance 100 94.4 93.9 91.4 86.6 

( Comparison) 

Heat Generation 384 348 346 314 308 
Tensile 4000 3915 3800 3750 3705 
Elongation 580 580 597 600 603 
Modulus @ 400% 2120 2220 2140 2100 2080 
Rebound 67.4 68.0 68.2 70.6 71.4 
SUMMARY 
1. Resistance to abrasion is reduced progressively from 5.6 to 13.4%. 
<2. Heat generation is materially reduced. 
3. Ultimate tensile is progressively reduced from 2 to 8 
4. Modulus remains constant and elongation increases slightly. 
5. Rebound increases progressively from 1 to 4 points. 





J. M. HUBER CORPORATION, 342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK CUBE 


MANUFACTURERS OF: WYEX (EPC) * MODULEX (HMF) « ESSEX (SRF) * SUPREX CLAY * PARAGON CLAY * RUBBER CHEMICALS 
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ELIMINATE THE DUST PROBLEM 
in the factory with VANFRE 


VANERE is: 


A liquid material for releasing the lead 
jacket in which hose or cable is cured. 


A releasing agent for molded rubber mats 
—coat the uncured mats with VANFRE. 


A mold lubricant for sponge cured in fabric 
lined molds— spray VANFRE on the fabric. 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO., inc. 


> 230 Park Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
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Injection Molding of Rubber Goods — 





HIS article on the injection molding of rubber goods was 

part of a recent technical session of the Akron Rubber 
Group. A panel discussion, in which Mr. Fraser was as- 
sisted by several other experts in the field, followed the 
presentation of the paper and is recorded at the end of this 
article. Editor. 





OR the past four vears the injection molding of rub- 
ber goods has been of great interest to the rubber 
industry. The original equipment was developed 

and patented by Walter P. Cousino. The basic patent, 
No. 2,402,805 (United States), applied for on January 
8, 1943, was issued to Chrysler Corp. as assignee on 
June 25, 1946. During 1943, Monroe Auto Equipment 
Co. and Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. were licensed by 
Chrysler Corp. to develop further and market the nec- 
essary equipment for injection molding. 

In order to complete the development and at the 
same time prove the worth of the developments in 
production, Monroe Auto Equipment Co. set up at 
Hillsdale, Mich., a battery of seven hydraulic presses 
each equipped with an injection head. These machines 
are operated around the clock in production so that, 
each new development is tested under actual produc- 
tion conditions. Numerous problems, which might not 
have been revealed under laboratory conditions, have 
been encountered, and the solution of these problems 
has had a decided influence on the current status of de- 
sign. By operating a number of machines simultaneous- 
ly faster progress has been made than would be possible 
with only one or two machines. 


Injection Head Design 

Fundamentally the present injection head consists of a 
two-inch-diameter extruder, the screw of which close- 
ly fits the housing or barrel. The injector head is equip- 
ped with suitable thrust bearings and reducing gears 
driven by a multi-speed A.C. motor or, preferably, by a 
variable speed D.C. motor. One fundamental difference 
from conventional extruders lies in the use of two 
“baffle” gears mounted a short distance below the feed 
box in mesh with and on directly opposite sides of the 
screw. These gears are free to rotate as the screw ts 
rotated and serve as a mechanical pressure lock, but do 
not appreciably interfere with the volume delivery of 
the screw. The use of the baffle gears permits the gen- 


? Presented before the Akron Rubber Group, Akron, O., Feb. 6, 1948. 
*Manager, rubber division, Monroe Auto Equipment Co., Hillsdale, Mich. 
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eration of sufficient pressure to force the rubber through 
the relatively small runners and gates of the mold into 
the mold cavities. 

At the beginning of a cycle t 
to the closed mold so that the nozzle seats in the fe- 
male sprue of the mold: the injection head is held in 
place by suitable hydraulic cylinders. Before the actual 
injection is started the end of the screw is seated against 
the nozzle retainer. As_ the rotates, it is forced 
away from this seat, allowing a passage for the rubber 


he injector head is moved 


screw 


to escape from the screw barrel through the nozzle and 
into the sprue and runners of the mold. .\t the end of 
the injection cycle the rotation of the screw is stopped 
and automatically reversed about one turn to  reseat 
the end of the screw in the nozzle retainer thus 
form a mechanical seat at this point and at the same 
time relieve the pressure of the rubber around the baffle 
gears. After a suitable “hold-down” period the injec- 
tion head is removed from the hot mold in order to 
prevent an undue conduction of heat from the mold to 
the nozzle and thence to the rubber in the screw cham- 
ber. 

At the time of this operation the rubber in the mold 
sprue will have been cured sufficiently to prevent move- 
ment of the rubber in the mold out through the now-open 
sprue. After a sufficient curing time the mold is opened, 
and the parts are removed. 


and 


Early Development Work 


Very early in the development a number of design 
problems were encountered. For one thing it was found 
that the original 10 h.p. motor was underpowered since 
electrical load readings indicated a requirement of 18 to 
22 h.p. when normally loaded natural rubber compounds 
were used; the Shore hardness of the vulcanizates was 
in the 60-70 range. 

Another particularly annoying problem, most notice- 
able in the case of natural rubber compounds, was the 
tendency of rubber to escape past the baffle gear shaft 
seals and into the baffle gear bearings. Here the rub- 
ber would bind the bearings, putting an undue strain 
on the motor and frequently breaking the thread 
and baffle gear teeth. This problem was overcome by 
a suitable seal design and by a generous lubrication 
of the baffle gear bearings. In fact a mechanical force 
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teed lubrication of these bearings is highly recommended. 

The design of the screw thread, particularly at the 
feed box opening, was the subject of considerable in- 
vestigation in order to arrive at the most efficient thread 
profile. Likewise the material and heat treatment of 
the hardened feed screw required a great deal of de- 
velopment work in order to arrive at a screw material 
which was hard enough to prevent undue wear and 
at the same time tough enough to withstand the shocks 


of production use. 
Press Design 


Phe injection head is usually coupled dizectly to a 


single-opening hydraulic press. Since injection is made 
along a parting line of the mold, the rubber entering 


the mold acts as a mechanical wedge attempting to pry 


the mold ope Because of this condition the clamping 
pressure of the press must be as high as possible. Cur- 
rently in use with 24- by 24-inch molds are +450-ton 
presses, Because of the unbalanced load conditions even 


with pressures of this tonnage there is sufficient stretch in 








the strain bars to allow the mold to open at the injection 
edgar d cause a certain amount of flash. The use of 
presses wit he compression sleeve or preloaded strain 
bars is highly recommended as a means of reducing the 
tendency of molds to flash 


Platen Design 

In most cases the presses now in use are equipped 
with electrically heated platens. When properly de- 
signed, these are very satisfactory. Current consump- 
tion is not exorbitant since the rubber is prewarmed in 
the injection head to within a few degrees of the mold 
temperature. Specially wired heaters having a 35-30- 
35% wattage distribution are now available, and their 
use is recommended. The heaters should be spaced so 
that an even temperature is obtained over the entire 
mold suriace at the parting line. The hot plates are indi- 
vidually controlled, preferably with suitable electronic 
controllers which should maintain temperatures within 
a fraction of a degree. 

The location of the thermocouple control points in the 
mold is very important in order to obtain and maintain 
the required temperatures at the mold cavities. A rule 
of thumb is to place the thermocouples approximately 
one inch from and on each side of the parting line and 
behind one of the main runners. 


Mold Design 


Mold design and construction is a study in itself, Gen- 
erally speaking, the design of the mold resembles that 
of an injection mold for plastics. To provide a proper 
register between the injection nozzle and the mold sprue 
or nozzle seat, molds almost invariably are bolted to the 
press platens. Since the molds are not removed from the 
press at the end of each heat, the molds should be de- 
signed so that the rubber parts are partially or entirely 

‘ally removed from the cavities as the mold is 
opened. Molds containing cavity pins are generally 
made with a stripper plate so that after the mold has 
been partially opened, knock-out bars hold the middle 
stripper plate while the. pin retaining plate is pulled back 
farther with the result that the pins are withdrawn from 
the rubber part in the cavity. Molds generally are not 
hardened, but cavity pins as well as dowel pins and 
bushings should be hardened and ground. The use of 
shouldered dowel pins, bushings, and cavity pins is 
advised. A high-grade normalized steel should be used 
for mold plates to avoid warping in use with consequent 
binding of the mold. Stripper plates, if used, should be 


i 
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of a generous thickness to prevent bellying when contact 
is made with the knock-out bars. 

The size of runners and gates will vary with the size 
of the mold and the type of compound to be used. 
Smaller gates and runners may be used with synthetic 
than with natural rubber compounds; smaller gates and 
runners may be used with softer and more plastic com- 
pounds. For 24- by 24-inch molds an average size for 
main runners 1s $x-inch diameter and 3/16-inch diametet 
or '4-inch half round for gates. Since material in gates 
and runners represents scrap, it is obvious that the, 
should be made as small as possible originally and en 
larged as required when the mold is tried out. 

Cavities in general and gates and runners in particular 
must be highly polished and, preferably, flash hard 
chrome-plated to reduce to a minimum the coefficient of 
friction between the rubber and the mold. Considerable 
wear and deformation may occur at the sprue opening 
owing to nozzle impact; so the use ef a replaceable hard- 
ened nozzle seat or, alternatively, a replaceable soft 
nozzle tip is suggested, 

Injection molds are more costly than compression 
molds, but the longer life, faster turnover, and the possi- 
bility of adapting stripping devices usually justify the 
extra cost, particularly on large-volume production items. 
Since rubber is injected under high pressure and the 
mold is used at elevated temperatures, clearances of slid 
ing pins must be sufficient to prevent binding and at the 
same time small enough to prevent undue leakage of flash 
along the pins, which in turn could set up a bind condi- 
tion as the mold is opened. Unfortunately rubber com- 
pounds will enter crevices that plastic materials will 
bridge over. Because of this condition and the fact that 
rubber injection molds are operated at higher tempera- 
tures, the tolerances and fits of moving parts of the mold 
are even more critical than with plastic injection molds. 
Shrinkage of injection molded parts is less directional 
and is of the order of one-half to one-third that of com- 
pression molded parts. 


Machine Set-Up 


It was pointed out previously that approximately 20 
h.p. 1s required to operate the injection head. Obviously 
this is a much greater requirement than for a standard 
extruder of the same size. The injection head is so de- 
signed that the delivery capacity of the screw is poten- 
tially greater than the amount of material that can be 
delivered through the nozzle. Consequently the rubber 
is churned in the barrel, and the excess mechanical 
energy of the motor is converted to heat energy in the 
rubber so that the rubber is delivered to the mold at an 
elevated temperature. This preheating of the rubber 
compound makes possible the rapid cycles used in injec- 
tion molding. When this fact is appreciated, it may be 
seen that the proper set-up of the injection molding 
equipment is a much more critical factor than the com- 
pounding of the rubber stock. For instance, with a 
given time and temperature of cure, the state of cure of 
a rubber part may be varied over a wide range by vary- 
ing the temperature of the rubber delivezed to the mold. 
Conversely variations in compounds may be corrected in 
many cases more easily by a change of machine set-up 
than by recompounding, 

Several factors affect the temperature of the rubber 
as it comes from the head. One factor is the speed of 
screw, and for this reason a variable speed drive is 
almost essential. Another factor is the size of the orifice 
through which the rubber is delivered. This factor can 
be varied most readily by advancing or withdrawing the 
nozzle retainer, Still another factor is the temperature 
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Monrce Rubber Injection Molding Machine: (Left) Mold Open; (Right) Mold Closed 


of the screw barrel which is affected in two ways. The 
baffle gears are provided with a housing through which 
cold water may be circulated, and this influences the 
temperature of the rubber as it enters the high-pressure 
zone of the screw barrel. This temperature is important 
enough to warrant the use of a thermostatic control valve 
to maintain a selected baffle gear housing temperature. 
The other method of influencing screw barrel tempera- 
ture 1s by controlling the length of time the nozzle re- 
mains in contact with the hot mold after injection has 
been completed. 


Mold Temperature 

[t has been found that ditferent types of compounds 
are molded most successfully in selected temperature 
ranges. For normally loaded mechanical goods com- 
pounds having a cured hardness in the 50-70 range the 
following mold temperatures are suggested : 


Natural rubber and = reclaim 
and nitrile type rubber 





In the case of large molds, or molds for parts with thin 
sections, high mold temperatures inhibit mold fill be- 
cause the compound may stiffen owing to incipient vul- 
canization before all the cavities are filled. Natural 
rubber compounds tend to “air burn” if mold tempera- 
tures are too high, but this tendency is not so noticeable 
in the case of synthetic rubber compounds. 
Compounding 

Injection molding, in spite of the rapid molding cycles, 
does not call for special compounding or “dynamite” 
stocks. On the contrary a relatively “slow” type of 
acceleration is preferred, but excellent practical results 
have been obtained with the thiuram-type accelerators. 
Control of plasticity is important for uniform day-to-day 
operations, and soft stocks are to be preferred. Para- 
doxically stocks may be too soft for the minimum cycle 
time. With very soft, dead stocks it may so happen that 
the screw will not build up enough temperature in the 
compound so that a longer curing time will be needed 
than in the case of a stitfer stock. 

Molding Cycles 

Completely filled molds every cycle is the goal for 
production. Mold fill is influenced by the mold tem- 
perature, plasticity of the compound, and condition of the 
injection head. On new machines a clearance of 0.004- 
inch is provided between the diameter of the screw and 
the screw barrel. Continued use causes a certain amount 
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of wear, and when this clearance exceeds 0.015-0.020- 
inch incomplete mold fills are experienced because of loss 
of pressure in the injection head. 

The time of injection will vary with screw speed, but 
at normal speeds the injection head will deliver approxi- 
mately 2.3 pounds a minute of compound having a 
specific gravity of 1.00. Curing cycles are very short. 
After the injection has been made, the mold is allowed 
to remain closed for an additional one minute to three 
minutes, depending on the compound and the size of the 
part involved. 

The overall cycle is the sum of the injection and cur- 
ing cycles and will depend on the capacity of the mold 
in question. Molds now in use contain as many as 250 
cavities and require up to 12 pounds of rubber per “shot.” 
Even with molds requiring this amount of rubber overall 
cycle times longer than six minutes are the exception 
rather than the rule. 


Trimming 

The chief problem in trimming is separation of the 
parts from the gates. This may be done by hand or by 
punch dies, rotary shears, or slitters. Flash, when pres- 
ent, is usually very thin and may be efficiently and eco- 
nomically removed by freezing and tumbling the parts 
as described by the patents of Kopplin® or Lubenow.* 


Summary and Conclusions 

Injection molding is still in its infaney, and many 
important and interesting developments are to be ex- 
pected at an early date. Since the compound may be 
fed into the injection head in the form of pellets, injec- 
tion molding points the way to the “mill-less mill room” 
of the future. Compounds mixed in an internal mixer 
may be pelletized and automatically conveyed through 
spraying and drying tunnels to hoppers over the molding 
machines. From the hoppers the pellets may be charged 
directly into the feed box of the injection molding ma- 
chine, molded, and removed. Thus one would have an 
automatic system from mixing to curing and eliminate 
the great variety of equipment now needed for making 
and handling mold preparations. 


The Panel Discussion 

The presentation of the paper was followed by a dis- 
cussion of questions which had been submitted previous- 
ly. The members of the discussion panel were: Herman 
Boxser, chief chemist, Acadia Synthetic Products Divi- 
3 U. S. Patent No. 2,380,653. 


U.S. Patent No. 2,402,967. 
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sion, Western Felt Works, Chicago, Ill.; Howard Dodge, 
general manager, mechanical works division, General 
Tire & Rubber Co., Wabash, Ind.; J. F. McWhorter, 
research engineer, Ohio Rubber Co., Willoughby, O.; 
md James |loodruff, development engineer, Gates Rub- 
her Denver, Colo. The questions and answers fol- 
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low: 

1. Q. \ssuming that a choice is to be made between 
he two methods, what factors determine whether 
“injection” or “transfer” molding is to be used in 
a given application ? 

A. Selection of the curing method, injection or trans- 
fer, will depend on the size, design, and production 
requirements of the part involved. Faster curing 
cvcles with consequent greater production rates may 
favor injection molding, but the size of the individual 
part and limited mold area may favor transfer mold- 
ing. If the part is complex in design and or re- 
quires inserts, more practical production may be 
realized from transfer molds. (I!oodruff ) 

lt is very difficult to phrase a definite answer to 
this question since the selection of the method to be 
used will depend directly upon the part under con- 
sideration, [It is our belief that in the near future 
and as experience increases, each new rubber part 
will have to be analyzed carefully to determine 
whether compression, transfer, or injection molding 
is the most economical in the particular instance. 
Ikach of the three methods has advantages and limi- 
tations peculiar to itself. (/*raser ) 

2, Q. What are the limitations as to the number of 
cavities Which may be employed in a mold using the 
(a) injection method or (b) transfer method ? 

A. In the injection method the number of cavities in 
a mold depends on the amount of material to be 
injected and the capacity of the injection head. 
Molds have been filled successfully up to three 
minutes’ injection time. We prefer from 45 seconds 
to 142 minutes. In the transfer method the number 
of cavities which may be designed in a mold depends 
on the size of the press and the design of the mold. 
( Dodge) 

Our molds are 24+ by 24 inches overall. leaving 
an area approximately 20 by 20 inches for insertion 
of cavities. There is a relation between the pro- 
jected area of the cavities and the tonnage or clamp- 
ing capacity of the press. Too many cavities may 
result in an abnormal total projected area so that 
the mold may flash because the clamping pressure 
required is beyond the capacity of the press. On 
the average an injection head should deliver ap- 
proximately 21% pounds of compound (s.g.—1.00) 
per minute. Many of our molds contain 100-250 
cavities and require 8-10 pounds of rubber per fill. 
This construction. results in injection times of 4-5 
minutes. The number of cavities which can be filled 
will also depend upon the plasticity and type of 
compound used. (fraser) 

3. Q. Can you give an approximate comparison of the 
amount of stock wasted as mold sprue in (a) an 
injection mold and (b) a transfer mold as compared 
with the stock wasted as flash in a well-designed 
conventional mold? 

A. In a comparison of material loss in the sprues and 
runners of an injection or transfer mold with ma- 
terial lost as flash in conventional molds the same 
product should be considered in each case. Actual 
comparisons of one item made in continuous pro- 
duction runs showed 4-6% loss with an injection 
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mold, 14-16‘¢ loss with a transfer mold, and 
18-20% loss with a flash-type compression mold, 
For general application to injection or transfer 
molding material, however. loss will depend on 
product size, number of cavities, and size of sprue 
and runners required for complete mold filling, 
(Il oodruff ) 

In one injection molded item in our production 
we use a 226-cavity mold; the finished weight of 
the part is 18.7 pounds per M pieces. The theoretical 
scrap loss on this mold is 9.8%, but because of in- 
complete fills the actual in production _ is 
12-14%. This part formerly was made in a conven- 
tional 240-cavity mold by another concern who have 
informed us that its scrap averaged 16-1807 .( l’raser ) 

4. Q. Is backrinding a problem in either injection or 

transfer molding methods? If so, is it more or less 
troublesome than with conventional molds ? 

A. The problem of backrinding exists to some extent 
when rubber parts are molded by the transfer and 
injection methods. The backrind occurs at the sprue 
entrance rather than around the edge of the part as 

More back- 


loss 


occurs on conventional molded parts. 
rinding difficulty has been experienced with nitrile 
type than with other types of rubber compounds. 
(\/cllhorter) 

5. Q. Is there any dilference in original physical prop- 
erties (tensile strength, elongation, hardness, set, 
flex life, ete.) of rubber articles molded by injection 
or transfer methods as compared with the physical 
pr yperties of articles molded by compression 7 

A, The tensile strength and elongation of a 
compound molded by the injection or 
method is usually better than that obtained from 
the same compound cured by the conventional meth- 
od. It may be necessary, however, to spot the exact 
cure on the injection or transfer molded compound 
to obtain this improvement in’ physical results. 
Owing to the high mold temperatures used in trans- 
fer and injection methods, a fraction of a minute 
in cure time may change the hardness and physical 
properties considerably. This condition 1s especial- 
ly true for natural rubber compounds. Compression 
set results obtained on compounds cured by the 
injection or transfer method in a fraction of the 
cure time are comparable to those obtained by con- 
ventional methods. (.\/cllhorter) 

6. Q. How can dielectric heating be applied to either 
injection or transfer molding ? 

A. There is no advantage in applying dielectric heat- 
ing to injection molding inasmuch as the unvulcan- 
ized stock is preheated by the screw as it passes 
through the injection head. Dielectric heating is of 
advantage in transfer molding because preheating 
the stocks tends to save time in bringing the unvul- 
canized rubber to the mold temperature, thus en- 

better flow and faster cure cycles. 


rubber 
transfer 


couraging 
(Bowser ) 
7. Q. Can ordinary platen presses be used for transfer 
molding, or must special equipment with higher 
pressures be used? Can more than two platens be 
used 7 
A. Ordinary platen presses, within the capacity of the 
press, may be used satisfactorily. Any reasonable 
number of platens or decks may be used in transfer 
molding. (Dodge ) 
8. Q. In a transfer mold how many cavities may be fed 
from each sprue for best efficiency ? 
A. This is a question of mold design and press capac- 
ity. If the cavities are to be filled from one central 
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transfer cavity, the total projected area of the prod- 
uct cavities may equal the area of the transfer cavity. 
As many as nine product cavities have been filled 
from one central transfer cavity. The press capacity 
should be such that the pressure on the transfer 
cavity excteds 12,000 p.s.i. (Dodge ) 


9. Q. How much time is required to make a mold 


change in the injection machine ? 


A. It is our custom to make the mold change in the 


injection machine after a wait of a few hours with 
the heat turned off so that the mold can be handled. 
In our shop we turn off the heat on the mold after 
our second shift; then the mold is handled by our 
maintenance men before the starting time of the first 
shift. Our molds fit into a slotted rail which guides 
the mold into place. The molds are then tightened 
by use of three hexagonal-head recessed bolts on 
either side of the plate. The actual change time for 
replacement is from 45 minutes to one hour. 
(Bowser) 


10. Q. Have toggle presses ever been tried in injection 


molding? What is their efficiency compared with 
hydraulic presses ? 


A. [n cooperation with a well-known rubber machinery 


manufacturer we have worked out a lock-type toggle 
press design that really locks the mold. This press 
preloads a 24- by 24-inch mold with approximately 
500 tons’ pressure before the material is injected 
into the mold. (Dodge) 

We believe that, on paper at least, a well-designed 
toggle press of adequate capacity will have advan- 
tages over a hydraulic press of similar capacity. 
We have designed an S00-ton toggle press which is 
now under construction. (/raser ) 


11. Q. Is there any upper limit on the size of an object 


that can be molded in the injection machine? \What 
size are the largest parts that are being molded in 
regular production at the present time ? 


A. Our production is rather specialized and falls into 


three or four definite categories of automotive me- 
chanical goods, all of which are more or less small 
sized parts. The largest individual item now in pro- 
duction weighs 212 pounds per AI pieces. However 
we have had limited production runs on larger 
pieces. One part, made in a single-cavity mold, 
contained 14 pounds of compound. We would hesi- 
tate to predict the upper limit of size of injection 
molded articles. (/‘raser ) 


12. Q. Is the heat aging of rubber articles cured for the 


optimum time at 400° F. in an injection mold poorer 
than the aging of the same article cured in a platen 
press for the optimum time at a more conventional 
temperature, say 287° F.? 


A. The deterioration in aging (measured by the Geer 


oven method) of compounds cured by transfer and 
injection methods at a maximum platen temperature 
of 350° F. is comparable to those cured by conven- 
tional methods. Not enough aging test results have 
been obtained on compounds cured at temperatures 
above 350° F. to form any conclusions. (.Wcllhor- 
ter) 

As pointed out previously, it is very difficult, if 
possible, to cure any but the most oxidation resistant 
synthetics at 400° F. Certainly this temperature is 
too high for natural rubber compounds, and we 
doubt if any differences in heat aging results would 
be discernible between 287° F. compression cures 
and 325° F. injection cures. A temperature of 325° 
F. is at/or near the top level for natural rubber com- 
pounds. (Fraser) 
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13. Q. How is the pressure determined in injection 
molding ? 

A. The rubber pressure in the injection head of mold- 
ing machines, as used by Monroe, was determined 
by electrical (resistance change) strain gages. 
(Dodge) 

14. Q. How is a color or compound change made? 

A. Changing from a darker or black compound to a 
lighter compound generally necessitates disassembly 
of the pressure chamber of the injection head so 
that all traces of the darker stock may be removed 
manually from around the baffle gear bearings. 
This operation plus reassembly can be done by one 
man in 2-3 hours. For compound changes the screw 
will expel most of the first stock; the remainder will 
be removed as soon as the second stock is fed 
through the head. Frequently we feed sections of 
vulcanized runners into the screw to remove the 
last bit of the first stock. The first two feet of the 
second stock, when run out of the nozzle, will then 
remove all the vulcanized scrap. (/‘raser) 

15. Q. What determines when the mold is filled ? 

A. When an ideal injection mold has been completely 
filled, the pressure of the rubber in the cavities be- 
comes greater than the pressure holding the injec- 
tion head in contact with the mold so that head 
tends to be forced away from the mold. This motion 
is picked up by a micro-switch which then cuts off 
the head motor, stopping further injection of stock. 
(II “oodruff ) 

We have not found this method to be too satis- 
factory, particularly when incomplete fills are en- 
countered. We use a timer to control the injection 
time. This timer is accessible to the operator so 
that he can vary the injection time as conditions 
demand. Because of plasticity variations from 
batch to batch the injection time will be correspond- 
ingly varied. We have also experimented with pres- 
sure switches contained in the mold itself and ac- 
tuated by the pressure of the rubber in the last 
cavity to be filled. (/*raser) 

16. Q. Can injection molding machines be used for the 
production of hard rubber articles? Can transfer 
molding be used for this purpose? 

A. Hard rubber compounds can be injected or trans- 
ferred into the mold cavity with injection and trans- 
fer molding equipment. It is difficult, however, to 
keep the compounds from blowing if the tempera- 
ture on the injection or transfer molds is much 
higher than that used at present for conventional 
molds. From a standpoint of economics it may not 
be logical to transfer or injection mold the ordinary 
hard rubber part. These methods of molding may 
have application to hard rubber parts with irregular 
shapes, thin sections, or those containing odd shaped 
inserts. (.\/cllhorter) 

17. Q. Do injection molded articles have greater density 
than the same article cured by compression mold- 
ing? li so, do injection molded articles have better 
abrasion resistance because of their greater density ? 
For example, could a better heel be made from a 
given compound by injection molding than by com- 
pression molding ? 

A. The question of injection molded articles having 
greater density than the same article cured by com- 
pression molding is difficult to answer directly. We 
know that the specific gravity of both the articles is 
the same. However we do know, as mentioned by 
Mr. McWhorter in his answer to Question 5, that 
the tensile and general physical properties are better 
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when the part is injection molded. This condition 
would tend to indicate better abrasion resistance in 
these articles as well. We believe that a better heel 
could be made from a given compound by injection 
molding than by compression molding. (Bozser) 

We have not been able to distinguish the dif- 
ference in density between injection molded and con- 
ventional molded parts. \We have no data on abra- 
sion tests of injection molded parts. (.1/cllhorter) 


18. Q. \What are the best types of softeners for use in 


injection spree sa machine compounds? Are lubri- 
cants such as stearic acid and the stearates particu- 


larly desirable ? 


A. Recognizing a ditference between chemical and 


physical softeners, chemical softeners are very de- 
sirable ingredients is compounds to be injection 
molded. This point is particularly true in the case 
of natural rubber eoapoaind. Physical softeners, 
when used in excessive amounts, may be undesir- 
able. Large amounts of physical softeners may suffi- 
ciently lubricate the compound so that the screw 
will slip and feeding will be difficult. We assume 
that these softeners are relatively ineffectual in de- 
creasing the coefficient of friction between the rub- 
ber and the mold because at injection temperatures 
the rubber is hot and the insolubility of the softener 
in the rubber decreases accordingly. Because of 
these reasons and the high price of stearic acid and 
stearates we do not recommend their use beyond 
the normal amount required for activation. How- 
ever chemical plasticizers as well as physical soften- 
ers such as compatible petroleum and coal-tar deriva- 
tives are very desirable to reduce the “nerve” of the 
compound. (Fraser) 


19. Q. Is the use of reclaimed rubber desirable in injec- 


tion molded compounds? Does it improve or impair 
flow characteristics ? 


A. Reclaimed rubber, when added to a compound, 


does not apparently improve the flow of the com- 
pound into the cavity in the injection molding proc- 
ess. The platen temperature of the injection press 
is lowered for reclaim compounds, since there is a 
ena for porosity at 335° F. or above. In rela- 
tively lightly loaded natural rubber compounds we 
feel that the presence of a small amount of reclaim 
is desirable A a it smooths out and kills the nerve 
of the rubber. This action results in better flow 
characteristics and mold fill. (Fraser) 


20. Q. \s a result of the high temperatures obtained in 


A. 


the injection molding machine is it feasible to em- 
ploy straight inorganic acceleration such as lime, 
litharge, or magnesia without any organic accelera- 
tors? 

Experimentally, we have produced injection molded 
parts from inorganic accelerated natural rubber 
compounds, By suitable manipulation of screw 
speeds to obtain a high stock temperature in the 
pressure chamber before injection we have produced 
parts on the same production cycles as standard 
organic accelerated compounds. We have not done 
a great deal of work along this line, but the results 
to date are very interesting. (/raser) 


21. Q. Can high durometer hardness compounds be run 
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successfully on the injection molding machine? 
What is the hardest stock, to your knowledge, which 
has been run? 

The highest durometer compounds which we have 
run successfully on our injection molding machine 
are in the 75-80 durometer range. We have been 
able to mold 90 durometer stocks in our machine, 





but we have never been able to fill all the cavities 
in the mold. There is a higher generation of heat 
by the screw of the injector head when high duro- 
meter s ~_ are used, which tends to cure the stock 
before it has a chance to flow into all the cavities. 
( PaaS 
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Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 








March, 1948 March, 1947 
UNMANUFACTURED Quantity 
t i 200 
sitame 
212 105 66,906 228,593 91,102 
1ere al 
lbs, 208,800 15,983 1,506,000 36,705 
lbs. 1,637,000 124,261 2,169,300 171,985 
283,100 79,096 161,400 92,484 
TOTALS .-.» 11,049,351 $1,877,536 16,551,763 $2,631,414 
PARTLY MANUFACTURED 
y f 1 rubbe ree $ 
eee 5,136 6,561 
l 7,393 9,876 7,302 7 622 
TOTALS 7,393 $41,035 12,438 $14,183 


MANUFACTURED 


3,088 $3,706 
74,445 

83,623 166,630 
328 1,157 

: 43,203 
5,442 
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Exports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


UNMANUFACTURED 











Crude rubber... lbs. 4,651,220 $873,932 4,075,388 $ 3 
haa rubber.......... .8bs. 1,101,300 10,777 1,736,600 7 
ae Fe DOTATIS 5 6. ocs aos 5 752.5 20 $ 884,709 5,811,988 $ 781,273 
—— om 
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Soling slabs of rubber. ./bs. 5,610 $ See -seasebws S eeees 
MANUFACTURED 
249,620 $161,325 361,105 $ 255,772 
Sara 1,798 eee wars 8,913 
136,660 214,347 237,910 391,443 
37,260 35,803 127,554 126,530 
Sey ee 30,068 eer 
3,546 300 68,258 
ee ee 78,624 pats ere RE 
44,774 126,055 55,357 127,207 
7,000 3,150 3,300 876 
67,792 1,420,198 43,219 678,241 
CS _ 2,774 1,981 9,258 9,030 
Wire and cable, copper, 
IIS Suet sie) sina wie 13 ee 161,813 
Qther rubber manufactures ree rer MOOS. ~aawacaws 74,542 
oo eee eee $2, PASO aisesiawes $1, 959, 243 
Tota RUBBER EXPORTS..  ....-«-- 3 by) (ee $2,740,156 
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Oxidative Degradation of Polymeric 


Materials 


Arthur V. Tobolsky’ 


LI. hydrocarbons, when exposed to the action of 
A heat, light. and oxygen, will undergo oxidative at- 
tack. The physical properties of polymeric ma- 
terials are very sensitive to oxidative deterioration be- 
cause relatively few oxidative cuts of the chain structure 
will result in a marked lowering of molecular weight 
and, thereby, decrease tensile strength, or relatively few 
cross-linkages induced by oxygen will produce a gel 
structure with resulting embrittlement of the polymers. 
Our understanding of the nature of oxidative re- 
actions in hydrocarbons has been greatly furthered by 
the researches of Farmer* and associates, who empha- 
sized the importance of the hydroperoxides and the fact 
that the oxidative reactions were radical chain reactions. 
Bolland and Gee* in recent studies of the autoxidation 
of ethyl linoleate and other hydrocarbons were able to 
explain the kinetics of oxygen absorption in terms of a 
chain reaction. If the hydrocarbon under consideration 
be written as RH (where the hydrogen in question may 
he any place along the molecule), the propagation steps 
of the chain reaction are: 


(C) RO, + RH —— ROOH + R- 

The initiation step for the chain reaction at the very 
beginning of the reaction is somewhat uncertain; one 
possibility 1Se 


(A) RH + O, —— R: -OOH. 


After a short time the hydroperoxide formed in Step 
(C) becomes formed in sufficient quantity so that the 
rate of dec mnposition of the hydroperoxides to produce 
free radicals becomes the rate controlling the initiation 
step. Bolland postulates that the decomposition of the 
hydroperoxide is a bimolecular reaction. 


k. 
(ts) OOH + &- 
(exact method of decomposition of the 
hydroperoxide will be specified later) 


Various chain termination steps in this oxidation chain 
have been postulated. Bolland and Gee consider the 
following : 





At low oxygen pressures Step (D) is assumed to be 
the most important termination step. At high oxygen 
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pressures Step (I*) is the most important termination 
step. In terms of equations A-G, Bolland and Gee were 
able to explain the kinetics of oxygen absorption of 
ethyl linoleate, which after the initiation Step (G)_ be- 
comes rate controlling and is first order with respect to 
oxygen pressures at low pressures, and zero order with 
respect to oxygen pressures at high pressures. 


Decomposition of Hydroperoxides 


Hydroperoxides formed during oxidation may decom- 
pose by several mechanisms. A very attractive mech- 
anism which satisiactorily explains several of the ob- 
served oxidation products of 1, 3 dimethylcyclopentane 
was proposed by George and Walsh: 


CH CH CH CH 
CH COOH CO-+-0H = 
a ‘ 
| ae — > > Hi 
a ==! — 
CH3 CH3 CH CH3 
) (B) (@) ‘D) 


Product (D) can either dimerize to give a diketone, or 
undergo a chain transfer reaction. 


CH. 
5 ac, 
4 
5 . 
Ob 4 a) cs 5 
, eas eon aa a 
CH H 


1 as 


Both the diketone and the monoketone (I}) as we 
the hydroperoxide are found among the oxidation prod- 


ucts of 1-3 dimethyl evelohexane. The net result of the 
decomposition of the hydroperoxide 1s to produce 
tertiary radical, a hydroxyl radical, a carbonyl group 


and a carbon-carbon cleavage. 
Professor Waters, of Oxford University, recently 
proposed the following termination step for the oxidative 


chain reaction: 


KK. 
(Hi) RO; ‘OH > ROH () 
which deserves consideration along with the termination 
Steps (D), CE), and (F). 

The place along the hydrocarbon at which hydro- 
peroxides will tend to form is the place most susceptible 
to radical chain transfer. Farmer pointed out that 
hydroperoxides are very prone to form on the a-methylene 
carbon adjacent to the double bond. Tertiary carbon 
atoms are also prone to formation of hydroperoxides. 

Studies of the rate of chemical absorption of oxygen 
by a wide variety of polymers have led to the conclusion 
that if polyethylene be considered as a base line of 
oxidizabilitv, the carbon-carbon double bond and me- 
thy] groups along the chain enhance the rate of oxida- 
tion: whereas many negative groups retard oxidation. 


Pre axed tr t I Pech 1 Clul I ] ( 
Trenton, N. J 1 & 

P ceton « I a eae 

Farme St g s 

lrans. fa S 
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Kinetics of Oxygen Absorption 


At high oxygen pressures, Bolland and Gee consider 
the following to be the rate controlling steps, and they 
also postulate a bimolecular decomposition of the hydro- 
peroxide. 


Tnitiation 
ke 


ROOH —— Rk: + -OH. 


(In the case of dimethylevclopentane, as we have seen, 
the decomposition of the hydre peroxide leads to a ke- 


tone, a tertiary radical, and the hydroxyl radical). 


Propagation 
k 
R- + O, —— RO, 
k 
RO, + RH ——> ROOH -— R- 
Termination 
k, 
RO. + RO, — RO.R + O, 


Under steady state conditions the rate of oxygen ab- 
sorption is 


-d| ). | ag : 5 
—— =k,§ > |ROOH]|RH| 


which is independent of oxygen pressure. 

If the termination step proposed by Waters be ac- 
cepted, then it 1s possible to postulate the following mech- 
anism 





ROOH iF R- + -OH (unimolecular) 
R- +0 ae RO, 
RO.: + RH an ROOH + R: 
RO. + -OH tg ROH + O,, 


If the consequences of this mechanism be worked out, it 
gives the following results: 


—— =k’, [ROOH] 


The course of oxidation (if this mechanism be true) in 
the case of 1,3 dimethyleyclopentane proceeds as fol- 
lows. At the beginning of the reaction every molecule 
of oxygen absorbed enters the structure as a hydro- 
peroxide. After awhile the rate at which hydroperoxide 
breaks down becomes equal to the rate at which it is 
being formed, at which point a steady state in hydro- 
peroxide concentration is obtained. The rate of oxygen 
absorption continues undiminished, and at this point 
every molecule of oxygen chemically absorbed forms one 
keto group, one alcohol group and results in one carbon- 
carbon bond cleavage. 


Scission and Cross-Linking 


Many of the important changes in physical properties 
that occur in high polymers during degradation and 
oxidation are the result of simultaneous reactions which 
we may term aggregative and disaggregative reactions. 
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apart to suppress cross-linking. 


Aggregative reactions are reactions such as_ further 
polymerization, branching and cross-linking which tend 
to increase the molecular weight. Disaggregation re- 
actions are reactions such as scission or depolymerization 
which tend to decrease molecular weight. Cyclization 
also occurs, and in general the effect on physical proper- 
ties produced by cyclization is very similar to the effect 
produced by aggregative reactions. 

These processes, which for simplicity we shall term 
as scission and cross-linking, result from the reactions 
such as dismutation, coupling, addition to double bonds, 
etc., which the active species R-, RO.:, and ROOH dis- 
cussed in the previous reaction undergo. The relative 
rates of scission and cross-linking depend on the con- 
centration of the various active species and on the com- 
parative ease with which they undergo the various re- 
actions listed below. 


Aggregative Reactions 
| 





R- + R-—> R—R 
RO.: + R: —- RO.R 
RO. + RO. — RO.R + O, 


Re C=C > - R—-C—_C- 
RO, + C=C —= RO, C—C: 
Disaggregative Reactions 
—CH.CHXCH.CHXCH.CHXCH.CHX— ——> 
—CH.CHXCH.,CHX: + -CH.CHXCH,CHX— 
—CH.CHXCH, CHXCH.CXCH,.CHX— —— 
—CH.CHXCH.CHX: + CH, =CXCH.CHX— 


—CH,CHXCH, CHXCH,CHX: —> 
—CH,CHXCH.,CHX:+CH,=CHX 


—CH,CHXCH,CXCH.CHX— -——> 
() 
CH,CHXCH,:+C—CH.CHN- 
Xx 


L-C)H 


Low ogygen pressures favor a predominance of R- to 
RO... At high temperatures and in the absence of 
oxygen continued dismutation of the radical R- leads to 
large-scale depolymerizations in many cases (e. g., poly- 
styrene and polymethyl methacrylate). At relatively 
low temperatures and in the presence of air ROz and 
ROOH preponderate, and the degradation is of the 
oxidative type. Although scission and cross-linking 
occur side by side during the degradation in air of al- 
most all polymeric materials, the separate rates may be 
isolated and measured by certain devices. Degradation 
in dilute solution in inert solvents isolates the scission 
reactions because the molecules are kept sufficiently far 
In addition measure- 
ments of continuous and intermittent relaxation of stress 
and permanent set have been used to study these re- 
actions in vulcanized rubbers.* 

If the scission reaction predominates, the polymers 
will become softened during degradation; whereas if the 
cross-linking reactions predominate, the polymers. will 
tend to harden. 


(Continued on page 371) 


> Andrews, Tobolsky, Hansen, J. Applied Phys., 17, 352 (1946). 
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The Aging of GR-S' 
A Review of the Literature 


Thomas H. Harris’ 
and Robert D. Stiehler’ 


LTHOUGH the better aging properties of GR-S, 
as compared with natural rubber, were recognized 
early in the development of this synthetic rubber, 

most of our knowledge of this subject has been gained 
during the past four years. \ symposium held in Birm- 
ingham, England, in 1945, devoted to “The Physical and 
Chemical Breakdown of Rubber” (1),° included con- 
siderable data of this nature on GR-S. In this country 
during the past few vears a number of valuable contri- 
butions on various aspects of the aging phenomena has 
appeared. 

These researches, concerned with such factors as the 
effect of light, temperature, oxygen, ozone, compound- 
ing ingredients, and conditions of curing, have made it 
possible to draw certain conclusions as to the mechanism 
of aging and the requirements for new and more ade- 
quate accelerated aging tests. It is evident, however, 
irom these studies that more investigations of the funda- 
mental type are necessary before such a method 1s 
realized. In the following pages an attempt will be made 
to summarize the more important results on this subject 
with the hope that it may be useful in subsequent work. 


Effect of Deteriorative Factors on GR-S 

The factors directly responsible for the aging of 
GR-S are apparently the same as those for natural rub- 
ber. The action of primary agents, oxygen, ozone, and 
possibly oxides of nitrogen is influenced by secondary 
factors and agents such as temperature, light, com- 
pounding ingredients, and conditions of curing. 

OxyGEN. The presence of double bonds makes the 
GR-S molecule subject to attack by oxygen the same 
as natural rubber and other unsaturated compounds. 
Differences both in rate and mechanism of attack by 
oxygen are to be expected in unsaturated polymers, de- 
pending upon the type of groups adjacent to the double 
bond. The oxidative behavior of GR-S was found by 
Shelton and Winn (2) to be ditferent from that described 
by Kohman (3) for natural rubber. Three distinct 
stages of oxidation are involved: an initial rapid rise, 
a slower constant rate period, and a final upswing which 
approaches a linear rate of greater magnitude. The over- 
all rate of oxidation of GR-S is slower than that of 
natural rubber. Crabtree and Kemp (4) found the oxi- 
dation rate of GR-S, exposed to light, to be about one- 
fourth that of natural rubber. 

When oxygen is carefully excluded, GR-S undergoes 
little change in tensile strength (5). This conclusion 
is seemingly contradictory to the results of Sturgis, 
saum, and Vincent (6) who observed little difference in 
the aging of GR-S in nitrogen and in air. These latter 
results may be explained, as pointed out by the authors, 
by the presence of peroxides formed prior to the test. 

TEMPERATURE. Aging reactions increase in rate with 
an increase in temperature. The effect of temperature 
‘Prepared from a paper presented before subcommittee XV, A.S.T.M. 
Commi I-11, Washington, D. C., Mar. 4. 1948. 
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on oxygen absorption of GR-S was investigated by 
Shelton and Winn (7). They obtained a temperature 
coefficient for oven aging of GR-S of approximately 
2 per 1° C., which is in agreement with that reported 
by Harrison and Cole (8). for both tens:le strength 
and elongation at break, however, higher values of 3.09 
and 2.63, respectively, were found during oxygen-bomb 
aging. Shelton and Winn regard the values of 2 and 3 
as approximate values for the temperature coefficient 
of the cross-linking and chain scission reactions respec- 
tively. 

Temperature coefficients of aging changes were also 
determined by Juve and Garvey (9). 

Licut. There is no evidence to show that light alone 
is responsible for any serious degradation of GR-S. 
Aging effects, previously attributed to light. are now 
known to result from the combined action of light and 
oxygen. Light catalyzes the formation of organic per- 
oxides of GR-S, and the shorter wave lengths are more 
effective. Short ultra-violet light may form ozone which 
attacks GR-S. In the earth’s atmosphere ozone is formed 
only in the upper atmosphere and is brought to the 
surface of the earth by diffusion and air currents. 
It is these latter products wh'ch are toe cause of de- 
gradation. Crazing is caused by light induced oxidation 
of a thin resinous surface laver. Staining, a photochemical 
reaction of the antioxidant, 1s more serious in light- 
colored stocks. A thorough discussion of the question 
of light in aging is that of Crabtree and Kemp (4). 

Ozone. The cracking of rubber under stress was until 
recently, considered to be due to the action of light. 
Crabtree and Kemp (4) in an excellent discussion of 
the effect of ozone on natural rubber and GR-S offer 
proof for the suggestion of earlier workers (10) that 
cracking is due to ozone and not to light. The action of 
ozone on GR-S was shown to be more pronounced in 
the latter stages of the reaction. Newton (11) reached 
the same conclusions as Crabtree and Kemp regarding the 
singular importance of ozone in cracking and discusses 
the resistance of various synthetic rubbers in relation 
to composition of the polymers. GR-S was found to 
be definitely less resistant to ozone attack than natural 
rubber. Waxes appear to be more efficient in preventing 
cracking in GR-S than in natural rubber (4). 

Metatiic Impurities. According to Neal and Otten- 
hoff (12), copper and manganese, introduced in soluble 
form as the stearates, showed less catalytic effect on the 
aging of GR-S than on that of natural rubber. The effect 
of polymer-soluble iron on the aging of both unvuleanized 
and vulcanized GR-S was recently investigated by Al- 
bert. Smith, and Gottschalk (13). In contrast to natural 
rubber, the deleterious effect of iron on vulcanized GR-S 
Was more pronounced than either copper or manganese. 
Relatively large amounts of iron, however, were neces- 
sary to produce much effect on the aging of GR-S vul- 
canizates. 

Effect of Compounding Ingredients on Aging of GR-S 

The aging resistance of GR-S is influenced by the 
nature and proportions of the compounding ingredients 
used. 

SULFUR AND ACCELERATORS. Neal and Ottenhoftf (1 
found that simultaneously reducing the sulfur and 
increasing the accelerator content was effective in reduc- 
ing the increase in modulus during oxygen-bomb aging. 
In contrast to natural rubber, however, this had little 
effect on the loss of tensile streneth. Such changes in the 
sulfur-accelerator proportions were found to acceler- 
ate rather than retard the deterioration in dvnamic 
properties. Sturgis, Baum, and Vincent (6) studied the 
effect of sulfur and accelerator proportions on the oven 
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aging of GR-S. They showed that different acceler- 
ators with varying degrees of activity offered no im- 
provement in hardening resistance. This point was 
lterpreted to mean that continued vulcanization was 
not an important factor. 

Hendricks (14) and Breckley (15) investigated the 
effects of compounding 
GR-S. 


ingredients on the aging of 
These workers found that highly accelerated, 
low-sulfur stocks have superior aging characteristics. 
Breckley found that combinations of organic bases with 
Imagnesia or sodium hydroxide were particularly effec- 


tive accelerators for producing superior aging GR-S 


stocks. 

Hendricks (16) in a discussion of the heat problem 
In GR-S points out that heat build-up and heat stability 
are separate problems and that compounding methods 
usually satisfactory for one are opposed to the other. 
He further found that compounds of improved heat 
stability and heat build-up could be obtained by use of 
effective accelerator combinations with proper amounts 
of sulfur. 

Scott (17) submitted data which are in agreement 
ith that of previous workers as to the importance of 
low-sulfur content to good aging resistance. 

Hunter (18) found that low sulfur and powerful ac- 
a practicable means of achieving good 


NON-SULFUR VULCANIZATION, Sturgis. Baum, and 
Vincent (6) showed that GR-S could be vulcanized with 
a number of non-sulfur containing compounds, and vul- 
canizates obtained with trinitrobenzene and 2.4-dini- 
trochlorobenzene were found to show superior resistance 
to deterioration by heat. 

GR-S contains an effective antioxi 
dant added during production. Additional antioxidant 
li types of antioxidants found by 


! were 
\lassie and Warner (19) to be beneficial in the absence 





h sulfur and persistent accelerators. According 
to Cole d Field (20) phenyl-beta-naphthylamine af- 
fords no protection to thin unvuleanized films of GR-S 
Onin ] rh Induced oxidation 


Basic Mechanisms of Aging of Natural 
Rubber and GR-S 


Phe aging of natural rubber and GR-S may be due 
» cone ore of the following processes: (a) oOxi- 
lation, (b) polymerization, (¢c) depolymerization, and 
(qd) molecular rearrangement. Evidence from recent 


lundamental investigations points to oxidation as the 
st important process involved. By means of infrared 
itterns before and after aging, Field. \W ood- 
ord, and Gehman (21) and Cole and Field (20) 
showed that detinite structural changes occurred. and the 
hai associated with the formation of various 
hydroxyl groups. 
and Winn (7) showed that the fundamenta 
f oxygen involved in the deterioration of 
both natural rubber and GR-S are the same and appear 
to be (a) chain scission, which results in a decrease 
sile streneth and in stress at a given elongation, 
linking, which increases the stress at a 
eiven elongation and produces a general hardening. The 
difference between the behavior of natural rubber and 
a given set of aging conditions may be 
attributed to a ditference in the relative rates of these 
two reactions. In natural rubber, chain scission tends to 
predominate; whereas, in GR-S, cross-linking predomi- 
nates except at high oxygen concentrations. 
The chain-scission reaction increases in rate with 
both an increase in temperature and in oxygen concen- 


and (b) cross- 
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tration. The cross-linking reaction is similarly influenced 
by temperature, but it is almost unatfected by oxygen 
concentration above that in air and probably less. l- 
though both reactions are initiated by oxygen, chain 
scission appears to require considerable additional oxy- 
een to cleave the molecule in two. Cross-linking, on the 
other hand, can apparently occur with only minimal 
amounts of oxygen. These conclusions were deduced 
by Shelton and Winn (7) from the temperature co- 
efficients of the rate of hardening and rate of decrease 
in tensile strength. 

Tobolsky and coworkers (22), by means of set and 
stress relaxation measurements, have made an extensive 
study of the scission and cross-linking mechanisms in 
aging. They developed) mathematical relations from 
which stress relaxation can be calculated as a function 
of time and temperature. This work represents a funda- 
mental approach to an understanding of the reactions 
involved in degradation and aging. 

Hendricks (16) believes that the hardening of Gk-S 
is caused by a rearrangement of unstable sulfur groups 
to form stable cross-links. No evidence was presented, 
however, to substantiate this hypothesis. 


Accelerated Aging Methods 


Accelerated aging data on GR-S have been obtained 
with methods originally developed for natural rubber. 
Neal and Ottenhotf (12) in a study of the resistance of 
(GR-S to various types of aging employed three well- 
known methods, i.e., the Bierer-Davis oxygen bom 
the Geer oven, and the air-pressure heat method. The 
results obtained with GR-S and natural rubber 1 
tests are in general typical of those of other workers 
and shown below. 

OXYGEN PRESSURE Test. In these tests GR-S showed 


eCXceE lent 


l 
) 
) 


retention of tensile 
streneth. .\ change in modulus occurred, with 
which could be reduced in magnitude by 
~imultaneously reducing the sulfur and increasing the 
There was little ditference between natural 
rubber and GR-S with respect to elongation at break, 
but GR-S showed an increase in tear resistance 1n con- 
trast to natural rubber. GR-S showed a slight increase 
in hardness over natural rubber in this test. 

ArR Oven. The most stril 7 
modulus (an increase of 830‘, ) for 
GR-S. Reduction of sulfur and increase of accélerator 
still showed a 400° increase in modulus valves for GR-S 
during air oven aging. This test was more severe as 
regards ultimate elongation of the GR-S stock than the 
oxygen pressure test. 

Atr-PREssURE Test. This test proved to be the most 
severe of the tests. Again the 
their tensile strength better than did natural rubber. The 
tear resistance increased at first in this test, but later 
showed a marked decrease. 

Neal and Ottenhotf found no real correlation of the 
results in the different tests. The reason for this lack 
Shelton 


resistance as judged by 


| irked 


stiffening 


accelerator. 


riking feature of t 


the large change 1n 


GR-S. stocks retained 


¢ correlation, now known from the work of 
and Winn (7), is that the reaction or reactions pre- 
dominating in aging under one set of 
not the same as those reactions predominating 
different conditions. 

A comprehensive program on the aging of GR=ES 
vuleanizates is being undertaken by the Research 
sociation of British Rubber Loti 


conditions are 


Manufacturers and the 
initial results of this study have been reported by Scott 
ay). 
Ozoxe Acinc. Crabtree and Kemp (4) showed that 
natural rubber and GR-S, exposed to outdoor weather- 
(Continued on page 371) 
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train Test for Evaluation of Rubber 


ompounds 


Frank L. Roth’ 
and Robert D. Stiehler’ 


HE inherent variability of measurements for deter- 

mining the stress-strain properties of vulcanized 

rubber is notorious. It has been customary to 
ascribe the cause of the variability entirely to the rubber. 
This allegation may be largely true in the case of stress 
and elongation at failure, but measurements by means of 
the strain test definitely show that the measurements are 
responsible for a large portion of the observed variations 
of points on the stress-strain curve below failure. 

Since the advent of the Government Synthetic Rubber 
Program in 1942, there has been an intensified etfort to 
improve the precision of stress-strain testing. Measure- 
ments of the stress-temperature relations for pure gum 
vuleanizates of GR-S and natural rubber by Roth and 
Wood (1)* suggested that the precision and accuracy of 
stress-strain measurements might be greatly improved by 
measuring the elongations of rubber specimens suspend- 
ing predetermined loads. Strain tests made in late 1944 
on vuleanizates of XN-125 GR-S and in 1945 on vuleaniz- 
ates of natural rubber at the Institute Agronomico do 
Norte in Belem, Brazil (2), confirmed this suggestion. 
In the development of this test strain measurements for 
the evaluation of vulcanized rubber have been found to 
vield information which has not been revealed by the 
usual stress-strain measurements. 


Procedure 

In the strain test a predetermined load is applied to a 
specimen, and the elongation is measured after the load 
has heen applied for a specified time. The load is selected 
to produce a specified force per unit of cross-sectional 
area of the unstretched specimen. 

The early tests were performed with extremely simple 
equipment which required manual application of the load 
to a standard dumbbell-shaped specimen having a_re- 
duced section two inches long. Most of the data reported 
here. however, were obtained by means of a tester devel- 
oped by Holt, Knox, and Roth (3). This tester is de- 
signed to minimize the number of manual operations and 
thereby to reduce the number of subjective errors. 
These authors also describe the preparation of the test 
specimens and the measurement of their thickness, in 
addition to the measurement of strain at the specified 
Stress. Strip specimens approximately 14-inch wide and 
six inches long are used, since specimens with enlarged 
ends are not required for this test. These specimens can 
be cut from the standard six- by six- by 0.075-inch test 
sheet and permit the distance between bench marks to be 
increased to improve precision. The bench marks are 
spaced 10 centimeters apart so that elongations can be 
read directly by means of a millimeter scale. 

In early experiments a stress of 1,000 p.s.i. was used 
for vulcanized specimens of GR-S and GR-I prepared 












1Presented before the Division of Rubber Chemistry, .\. C. S., Chicago, 
HL. 2 948. 
2 Nat au of Standards, Washington 25, D. C. 
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TIME IN SECONDS 
Fig. 1. Creep of GR-S Specimens under Tensile Stress 
The creep is shown as the difference between the elongation at any 
specified time and that at 10 seconds after application of the stress. 
The time scale is logarithmic. 


according to the Specifications for Government Synthetic 
Rubbers (+). In the course of development of the meth- 
od the stress has been reduced in several steps to +00 
p.sa., which is employed at present for vulcanized iread- 
tvpe compounds. The stress of 400 p.s.i. was selected 
because it is in the region where the ratio of elongation 
to stress attains a maximum value. A stress of 100 p.s.1. 
has been selected for gum vulcanizates of natural rubber 
and other rubbers in order to avoid effects of crystalliza- 
tion. The stress of 100 p.s.i. can also be used for studying 
gum vulcanizates of GR-S. 

For control testing and many research purposes 
stresses of 100 to 400 p.s.i. are sufficient. Accordingly, 
the tester developed by Holt, Knox, and Roth (3), is 
provided with weights for applying a stress of 100, 200, 
or 400 p.s.i.. Stresses lower than 100 p.s.i. can be used 
provided the elongation is above 50°. Minor modifica- 
tions in the apparatus or procedure are necessary to 
measure lower elongations precisely. Stresses higher 
than 400 p.s.i. are obtained by suitable adjustment of the 
weights and are limited only by the strength of the spect- 
men or the limiting extension of the specimen by the 
LESTCT. 

When the load is applied, the specimen elongates rap- 
idly at first and then more slowly as time elapses. The 
precision of measurement increases as the rate of creep 
decreases, thus observations can be made with greater 
precision as the time after application of the load in- 
creases. It is necessary, however, in a control test to 
keep the time for making a test at a minimum compatible 
with the requisite precision. 

Measurements have been made at various intervals 
between 10 seconds and 10 minutes after application of 
the load. These measurements indicated that the elonga- 
tion of the specimen increases approximately linearly with 
the logarithm of time. For example. in Figure 1, the 
increase 1n elongation after the 10-second reading is 
plotted against the logarithm of time. The test specimens 
were prepared from GR-S, according to the Specifica- 
tions tor Government Synthetic Rubbers (4+). Vulcan- 
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TABLE 1, PRECISION OF STRAIN MEASUREMENTS 
Standard Deviations of Strain for Specimens 
rithin a Sheet % 
rype Rubber Stress P.S.I. 50 Min.t 90 Min.+ 
GR-S X-125 2 1000 5.9 4.3 
X-179 22 1000 2.5 1.4 
X-22 9 1000 2.4 Loe 
X-22 9 1000 2.2 1.9 
X-224 9 1000 2.0 1.9 
X 243 20 1000 Beg 1.5 
X-224 12 750 3.1 1.8 
X-289 12 750 3.2 4 
X-289 11 600 Te | 0.9 
X-346 21 600 1.5 0.8 
X-346 20 600 2.2 1.4 
X-387 40 600 20 1.4 
X-387 16 600 1.5 1.8 
X-418 36 600 Fe | 1.3 
X-412 30 600 1.5 2.8 
X-418 54 400 i2 $0.7 
ale: 40 Min.$ 80 Min.§ 
GR-I Y-100 20 1000 eat 2.3 
Y-102 8 600 1.5 1.5 
Y-103 16 600 1.1 1.2 
10 Min.t 10 ] § 20 Min.§ 
GR-M (10 July 1946 20 600 3.1 2.2 
* Used t shaped specimens and applie ad manually. t Cured 100 minutes at 292° F. 
+ Time rea § Time of cure at 307° F. 
TABLE 2. COMPARISON OF PRECISION OF STRAIN TEST WITH PRECISION OF USUAL TENSILE STRESS TEST 
Compounds of X-243 GR-S Vulcanized 
25’ at 292° F «SO at 292° F. i 90’ at 292° F 
Stress Strai Stress Strain Stress Strai 
Lin es Statistics PS.I ey Qi hs & % 
1 Stres Me 407 1089 300 1543 300 
2 St Me 350 1050 324.7 1500 330.1 
Str Me 400 1100 1550 338.2 
Str Mea 450 1150 1600 348.8 
5 Stress SD 18.8 30.2 45.2 
6 Str S. D. 36 3.26 2.74 
7 ot E » 64 0.201 0.187 
Ss Str S$. D Tae 16.2 . 14.7 
9 R § 2.44 1.86 3.07 
re at evi > Spec € 5 
+ The n¢ inge p.s ne 
Star ev stra easur € sss in € al S Calc ite li le stra s le 
I S, t ne 7 
> Ratio standa stress t i 1 5 8. 


izates cured 25 
Specimens cured minutes were tested with loads of 
both 100 and 400 p.s.i. to determine the effect of load. 
The specimens cured 90 minutes were tested only with a 
load of 400 p.s.i. 

As can be seen in Figure 1, the rate of creep is approni- 
mately the same for the two loads; whereas the rate of 
creep for specimens cured 90 minutes is approximately 
one-third of that for those cured 25 minutes. None of the 
natural or other synthetic rubber vulcanizates investi- 
gated, including some without fillers, had a greater rate 
of creep than the GR-S carbon-black compound cured 
25 minutes at 292° F. In those cases where crystalliza- 
tion occurred, the rate of creep was a maximum at inter- 
mediate loads. This phenomenon is in accordance with 
the observations for unvuleanized natural rubber by Tre- 
loar (3) and for vulcanized natural rubber by Field (6) 
and by Wildschut (7). 

From a study of the data in Figure 1, in which the ume 
is plotted on a logarithmic scale, a 


and 90 minutes at 292° F, 


25 


were employed. 


time interval of 60 
seconds was selected for making subsequent measure- 
ments since observations made between 56 and 64 sec- 
onds are less in error due to creep than to errors in de- 
termining cross-sectional area of the specimen. With the 
automatic timing of the tester designed by Holt, Knox, 
and Roth (3), it is possible to retain the same precision 
with shorter time intervals by reducing the period per- 
mitted for observation by a proportionate amount; that 
is, measurements made between 28 and 32 seconds are as 
precise as those made between 56 and 64 seconds. The 
absolute value of the elongation, however, will be lower 
at 30 seconds than at 60 indicated in 
Figure 1. 


as is 


seconds, 
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Precision of Test 


The high precision of the strain test is achieved largely 
by measurement of the elongation under nearly static 
conditions, instead of taking observations as the specimen 
is being extended. This precision can be seen in Table 
1, which gives the standard deviations among specimens 
from the same sheet of vulcanized rubber. The values 
represent data obtained during the evaluation of reference 
lots of Government Synthetic Rubbers. With the excep- 
tion of the values for X-125 GR-S, which were obtained 
with two-inch dumbbell specimens and manually applied 
loads, the standard deviations are essentially identical for 
all rubbers tested during the past three vears and are 
comparatively small. Since these values are in units of 
elongation, they cannot be compared directly with those 
for tensile stress. -\ comparison can be made, however. 
by converting one into the units of the other. In Table 2 
the standard deviations for strain are converted into 
equivalent stress values and compared with those jor 
tensile stress as follows: 

1. Six sheets from the same compounded batch of 
X\-243 GR-S were cured for each of the times indicated : 
three sheets of each cure were used for measurements of 
tensile stress and three for those of strain. 

2. The tensile stress at 300% elongation was measured 
on six specimens from each of the three sheets; the 
elongation was measured on 18 specimens from each 
sheet, six at a stress approximately equivalent to the 
average tensile stress at 300 elongation, six at a stress 
50 p.s.i. lower, and six at a stress 50 p.s.i. higher. The 
mean values for each of these properties are shown in the 
first four lines of Table 2. 
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TABLE 3. VARIANCES OF STRESS AND STRAIN MEASUREMENTS 


Variances 





iu Min. —_——_—— ——— 
Type Cure 4 B ( D 
ot : at ’ Batch 
GR-S 292? F. Means* Specimenst B/5 C/A 
Stress at 300° Elongation 
P.S.1.2 P.3.1.2 P.S.1.2 % 
X-346 25 509 1320 264 52 
50 824 1297 259 31 
90 708 1801 360 51 
X-289 25 133 276 55 41 
50 658 931 186 28 
90 1847 1120 224 12 
Strain at 600 P.S.I. 
‘°° 0" %? ; 
X-346 25 78.9 9.00 1.80 2.3 
50 24.6 2.16 0.43 1.8 
90 1.8 0.65 0.13 ye? 
X-289 25 56.0 8.86 Dye 3.2 
50 5.3 i 12 0.22 4.2 
90 8.9 ).73 0.15 1 yf 


* Variances apply to 27 batches of X-346 GR-S and 11 vatches of X-289 GR-S. 
Variances apply to five speci from a sheet from each batch, i.e., a tot 1 
of 135 specimens of X-346 an ) specimens of X-289 GR-S. 








TABLE 5. STRAIN AND SET DATA FOR SHEETS WITHIN A BATCH 
OF X-289 GR-S VULCANIZATES 


Strain at 600 P.S.IL—% Set t—% 


Sheet 25 Min.* 50 Min.* 90 Min.* 25 Min.* 50 Min.* 90 Min.* 









1 471 194.3 12.15 4.50 3.23 
2 484 193 .7 t14.85 4.74 3.16 
3 468 192.9 +12 .66 4.54 3.15 
4 498 191.5 t14.07 4.91 3.36 
) 465 192.9 712.70 4.68 3.36 
6 468 191.9 12.48 ooees 
Av. 476 254.5 192.9 13.15 4.67 3.25 
* Time of cure at 292° F, 
+ Set measurements were made one } r after strain measurements same 
oT SIX Specimens; other values are means for twer ty specimens 





3. The standard deviations among Specimens were 
calculated for tensile stress and for strain measurements 
and are given in lines 5 and 6 of Table 2. The change in 
elongation produced by a change in stress of one p.s.i. 
were calculated from the strain measurements in lines 2 
to + and are shown in line 7, The values of the standard 
i taney in line 6 were divided by the corresponding 
values in line 7 to obtain the equivalent standard devia- 
sa In units of stress shown in line 8 S. 

The ratios of the values in line 5 to those in line &, 
rien in the last line, indicate that the standard deviations 
for tensile stress measurements at 3006 elongation are 
approximately 21% times as large as the equivalent values 
tor strain measurements. 

Another comparison of the precision of measurements 
made by these two methods of test is possible by subject- 
ing the data obtained on reference lots of svnthetic rub- 
bers to an Analysis of Variance (&). Such an analysis for 
X-289 and X-346 GR-S is given in Table 3. Column -/ 
lists for each property the variances (squares of standard 
deviations ) among batch means, and Column B lists the 
variances among specimens from the same batch. The 
values in Column 4 may be resolved into two components, 
one due to variations from batch to batch and the other to 
variations among specimens from the same batch. Since 
five specimens from each batch were tested, the contri- 
butions from variations among specimens io the vari- 
ances in Column .f are 1/3 of the variances in Column 2 
and are listed in Column C. Column /) expresses this 
contribution as a percentage of the observed variance 
among the batch means. In the case of elongation at 600 
p.s.1., testing variations account for approximately 3.44 
of the observed batch-to-batch variations, which is about 
one-tenth the corresponding percentage for stress at 
300% elongation. Similar results have been obtained in 
the evaluation of Y-102 and Y-103 GR-I. Other labora- 
tories (9) have noted comparable improvements in pre- 
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TaBLe 4.) Typicat Data FOR STRAIN AND SET OF INDIVIDUAL SPECIMEN 





Strain at 600 P.S.I.—% Sett—% 
Date 
1946 25 Min.* 50 Min.* 90 Min.* 25 Min.* 50 Min.* 90 Min.* 
Oct. 22 450 245 190 10.5 4.5 3.0 
450 245 190 10.5 4.5 3.0 
452 242 192 10.5 4.6 3.2 
456 245 191 10.6 4.3 3.0 
457 245 191 10.6 4.5 3.2 
Av. 453 244 191 10.5 4.5 Be 
Oct. 23 492 256 190 10.5 4.8 aca 
$85 256 190 10.8 4.8 3.4 
484 256 192 10.7 18 3.3 
488 255 190 10.7 5.0 3.3 
485 257 190 10.7 5.0 ee 
Av. 487 256 190 10.7 4.9 3.3 
Oct. 24 486 248 193 13.4 5.0 3.0 
484 250 194 13.4 5.0 3.0 
481 250 194 13.4 4.9 3.5 
$85 250 192 13.6 4.9 3.5 
485 249 193 13.6 5.0 3.5 
Av. 484 249 193 13.5 5.0 3.3 
Oct. 29 446 244 190 120 4.4 3.8 
446 241 190 12.3 4.4 38 
445 243 190 12.3 4.2 3.6 
448 242 190 12.4 4.3 5 ey 
446 240 190 12.3 4.5 3.6 
Av. 446 242 190 12.3 4.3 344 
Oct. 30 486 252 193 13.5 5.0 3.4 
486 252 191 13.5 5 0 3 5 
486 250 190 13:2 5.0 3.5 
485 249 189 13.5 5.0 3.4 
487 247 188 13.4 4.9 3.5 
Av. 486 250 190 13.4 5.0 3.5 
X-289 GR-S vulcanizates prepared according to the 
er t Svyntt Ru rs, effective January 1, 1946. 
r F «fi measurements on same 








cision of testing by means of the strain test. 


Applications of Strain Test 

The high precision of the strain test has made it pos- 
sible to obtain a reliable evaluation of vulcanized rubber 
samples by means of relatively few measurements. For 
example, it has been possible to determine with little 
etfort the variations introduced during compounding and 
Posipt the heterogeneity of a single sheet of rubber, and 
the change in stress-strain properties during storage of 
<diiea rubber. 

In Table 3 the large varianc 
pared to the variance among specimens for the strain 
data indicates that there was considerable variability in 
the compounding and curing 9 < sh ations. Similar data 
are shown in Table 4+, where values for individual spect- 
mens from five batches prepared on different days are 


e among batch means com- 


siven. The agreement among the specimens trom a 
single sheet from each batch is excellent, but the batch 
averages vary considerably. In order to determine 


whether this variation is related to the compounding or 
curing procedure, six sheets from the same batch were 
vulcanized simultaneously. The average value tor each 
of the six sheets is e1\ ‘1 in Table 5. The variation among 
sheets cured from the same batch is considerably more 
than expecte <d from specime n variations and is an appre- 
ciable fraction of the variation among batches noted in 
Table 4. From an Analysis of Variance (8) made on 
data, not reported here, for approximately 100 pairs ot 
X-412 and X-418 GR-S vuleanizates, it was 
e among batches is approxi- 
‘among sheets within a 


sheets ot 
inferred that the true varianc 
mately two times the true variance 
batch. 

In addition to its use for detecting compounding and 
curing variables the strain “eo is sufficiently sensitive to 
detect variations within a single sheet of vulcanized rub- 
ber. The narrow specimen a in this test makes it pos- 
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i 
POSITION OF SPECIMEN IN SHEET 


Fig. 2. Heterogeneity within and among Sheets from Same 
Compounded Batch 


The mean value for each sheet and the conditions of test are given in 
Table 5. 


sible to cut 20 specimens from a sheet six inches square. 
The variations among 20 such specimens is seen in Figure 
2. This tigure shows the individual strain values for the 
25 and 90 minutes, respectively, and 
summarized in Table 5. The elongation of each specimen 
is plotted in the order of its position in the sheet. The 


sheets vulcanized 


trends in values noted across most sheets are believed to 
be due to erain etfects caused Dy flow during the early 
part of vulcanization, This conclusion is supported by 


the studies of Gurney and Gough (10). 

Since 20 specimens can be cut from a single sheet, it is 
possible to study the change in stress-strain properties of 
Figure 3 shows the 
average change in five sheets of each of three GR-S vul- 
canizates during the first six days of storage at 82° F. 


vuleanized rubber during: storage. 


ta show the marked stitfening of undercured 
ne the first 24 hours after vulcanization and 
support the minimum aging period of 24+ hours between 








uleanization and testing required by A.S.T.M. Method 
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Fig. 3. Effect of Storage at 82° F. on Elongation at 600 p.s.i. 
for Vulcanizates of X-243 GR-S 
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D15-41 and of 16 hours by the Specifications for Govy- 
ernment Synthetic Rubbers. It should be emphasized 
that the strain test made it possible to obtain these results 
from only one batch for each cure. 


Method for Measuring Set 


Specimens subjected to the strain test can be conveni- 
ently used for precise measurement of extension set for 
a specified stress since the specimens are subjected to a 
uniform stress for a uniform period of time. Such meas- 
urements of set after the specimens have been allowed to 
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Fig. 4. Elongations for Various Stresses vs. Time of Vulcanization 
of X-387 GR-S at 292° F. 


The solid lines are hyperbolas calculated from the equation, (t- t.) 
(E-Ex) k=1, using the following values for the parameters: 


Stress t Eoo k 

P.S.I. Min % (Min. x %)- 
200 il 41 0.000488 
300 ll 78 -000392 
400 11 107 .000329 
600 11 142 -000250 
800 11 168 .000203 


recover for one hour are presented in Table 4+. As seen 
in this table, the dispersion of values for specimens from 
the same sheet is remarkably small so that it is easy to 
detect variations among sheets or batches. The results 
of set measurements shown in Table 5 indicate that there 
is an appreciable variation in set among sheets from the 
same batch, although not so large as that among batches 
shown in Table 4. 


Determination of Vulcanization Parameters 


In the usual measurements of tensile stress (“modu- 
lus”) of rubbers vulcanized for different periods of time. 
considerable ambiguity arises in differentiating between 
cure characteristics and the inherent stiffness of the rub- 
ber compound, An examination of strain data plotted as 
a function of time of cure, as in Figure 4, indicates that 
the curve is a rectangular hyperbola of the form (l—a) 


(t—b) c, Where I. is the elongation at time of cure t. 
On ditferentiation, this equation becomes: — dE, dt 
(E—b)? C. This equation suggests that elongation at a 


fixed stress decreases with time of cure according to the 
laws of a second-order reaction, in which the reaction rate 
constant (/) is 1/C. The parameter > is independent of 
the time of cure and corresponds to the elongation (I: ) 
for infinite cure time. The parameter a is the constant of 
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integration and corresponds to the time (t.) at which the 
elongation begins to decrease. This time may be con- 
sidered as the point of incipient cure or scorch time. 
Thus strain data may be useful for determining three 
parameters of vulcanization; (a) scorch time. ft. (b) 
reaction rate constant, k, and (c) a structure factor, E%, 
Which may be associated with the inherent stiffness of 
the rubber compound. This stiffness may be due to the 
structure of the polymer or the nature and concentration 
of the compounding ingredients. As seen in Figure 4, 
E* is a function of the applied stress; whereas t. is 
independent of it. The reaction rate constant, k, is also 
a function of the applied stress which must be considered 
in comparing compounds with different stress-strain 
characteristics, 

This relation has been found to apply to vulcanized 
GR-S, GR-M, and natural rubber compounds. In the 
case of rubbers which crystallize on stretching, however. 
t, decreases and may become negative as ervstallization 
increases. Accordingly, if t. is to be regarded as a scorch 
time, the stress should be sufficiently low to avoid erys- 
tallization. Reversion is another phenomenon which 
atfects the vulcanization parameters. When reversion 
occurs, E reaches a minimum and then increases instead 
of approaching an asymptote as the cure time increases 
indefinitely. Further, the parameters are extremely sen- 
sitive to the observed variations between sheets noted in 
Table 5. It is, therefore, essential to use the average 
value from several sheets in order to obtain reliable values 
for the parameters. Employing the average values ob- 
tained in the evaluation of X-289, X-346, and X-387 
GR-S, the constants given in Table 6 were calculated for 
the vulcanization parameters, t., k, and EX. 


TABLE 6. VULCANIZATION PARAMETERS DERIVED FROM STRAIN DATA 
Reaction Structure 
; Scorch Time Rate Factor 
Type ot ti Constz cy k E at 600 PLS.T. 

rested Min. Mir o)- % 
1946 13.0 b-saeeae 138 
1947 2.1 0.000239 138 
1947 10.9 0.000265 135 
1947 11.0 0.000247 130 
1947 11.0 0.000234 136 





Summary and Conclusions 


Measurements of elongation of rubber vulcanizates at 
a fixed stress have been made with a precision much 
greater than can be obtained in the usual measurements 
of stress at a specified elongation. Such measurements 
form the basis of a strain test developed to characterize 
rubber vulcanizates in control and research testing. Sta 
tistical analyses show that the errors introduced in the 
actual strain measurements are negligible compared to 
those introduced by variations during compounding and 
curing; whereas the errors introduced by the usual 
measurements of stress at a specified elongation are of 
the same order of magnitude as those for compounding 
and curing. The high precision of strain testing has been 
used to detect variations within a single sheet of vulean- 
ized rubber and variations among sheets cured from the 
same compounded batch. It has also been possible to 
determine with a single sheet its change in stiffness or 
modulus with age. The uniform treatment of specimens 
in the strain test makes them particularly useful for pre- 
cise measurements of set. Further, it has been found that 
the decrease in elongation with time of cure apparently 
follows the laws of a second-order chemical reaction ; 
consequently it is possible to represent the data by an 
equation, involving three vulcanization parameters. 
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Oxidative Degradation 
(Continued from page 364) 


From studies’ of a number of synthetic rubbers it ap- 
pears that carbon-carbon double bonds along the chain 
and pendant vinyl side groups enhance the rate of both 
cross-linking and scission, favoring the former. Methv1 
side groups enhance the rate of scission very markedly. 
Many negative side groups seem to retard both scission 
and cross-linking. For example, cross-linked poly- 
stvrene, ethyl acrylate rubbers, and polyester rubbers are 
very resistant to scission and cross-linking at high tem- 
peratures as measured by continuous and intermittent 
stress relaxation. 


Mesrobian, Tobclsky, J. er S 





Aging of GR-S 
(Continued from page 306) 


ing, were subject to two separate and disti net aging 


factors: a light-energized oxidation and ati by ozone. 
In a later paper (23) these workers desecibed an ac- 
celerated ozone weathering test. It was pointed out that 
it is necessary to separate the two factors, light-ener 
vized oxidation and attack by ozone, before attempting 


to evaluate the aging properties of a compound, 
L IGHT AGine. The etfect of light on GR-S has al 
a } 4 j Saka Pacaee 
eady | been discussed. Crabtree and Kemp (4+) deseribed 


device for accelerated weathering studies which, it 


is claimed, meets the more fundamental requirements 
of natural aging. Morris, Hollister, Barrett. and "Werk. 

enthin (24 . devel )] ec art acce lerated hieht Wing n ethod 
and applied it to pure Hevea stocks and loaded GR-S 
stocks. These workers were able to correlate the results 
of accelerated and sunlight aging in the case of natural 
-ubber when precautions were taken to cool ol the spect 


mens during aging. No correlation was ob 
ever, in the case of GR-S stocks. 

Stress RELAXATION. The set and stress relaxation 
measuerd by Tobolsky and coworkers (22) include 
both reversible and irreversible changes. If a measure 
of only the irreversible change could be made, it would 
provide the basis of a test method for aging natural 
rubber, GR-S, and other synthetic rubbers. 

Oxycex Apsorption. Shelton and Winn (2). ob- 
tained good correlation between oxygen absorption and 
change in physical properties for GR-S, and in view 
of what has been said already concerning the import- 
ance of oxidation in the aging of both natural rubber 
and GR-S this appears to be the most promising chemi- 
cal method for evaluation of aging properties. 

The usefulness and limitations of tests for aging are 

(Continued on next page) 
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A Small Laboratory 


G. Goldfinger,’ H. 
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Improved Rubber Mill for Laboratories 


HI* size and the capacity of two-roll mills available 
T in the laboratory often pose a serious problem 

when smaller than usual samples of rubber must 
be compounded. For example, in separating a given 
elastomer into fractions of different molecular weights 
it is quite often impossible to obtain samples weighing 
as much as a gram. 

In order to be able to compound samples of rubber 
weighing one gram or less, a very small rubber mill 
has been constructed. This mill has rolls 1% inches by 
four inches driven by a h.p. motor and is shown in 
the accompanying illustration. Samples weighing be- 
tween 0.25-gram and five grams can be readily com- 
pounded, and with some difficulty (adding the curing 
ingredients from a masterbatch) samples as small as 
O.1-gram can be handled. The upper limit of capacity 
of the mill is 10 grams. 

The back roll of the mill is held by two steel sup- 
ports which are firmly attached to the base plate. The 
motor drives the back roll from the left. Two pivot- 
ing supports, which are hinged approximately halfway 
between the roll and the base plate, hold the front roll. 
An eccentric steel rod is supported close above the 
base plate in such a manner that it presses from behind 
against the support of the front roll. This eccentric rod 
can be rotated with the aid of a knob which drives a 
wormgear arrangement and thus the distance between 
the rolls can be regulated. The rolls may be heated or 
cooled by circulating steam, water or any non-corrosive 
liquid through them, and they move in permanently 
lubricated bronze bearings. Two aluminum = guides, 
which can be set in any position along the rolls, are 
provided, and the mill has a magnetic brake that can be 
operated by either a hand-or foot-switch. 

The relative speed of the rolls is 1/1.25, but by 
changing the gears considerable range of relative roll 
speeds may be obtained. 


1 Department of Chemistry, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Rubber Mill' 


Kirkpatrick,’ G. Oakley,’ and D. Paige’ 


A thin glass plate has proved to be the most suitable 
mill “pan.” 

The mill was constructed with the help of a Frederick 
Gardner Cottrell Special Grant-in-Aid of Postwar 
Scientific Research, for which the authors are deeply 
indebted. 

This new small laboratory mill is available through 
I. Sorvall, Inc., 210 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Aging of GR-S 
(Concluded from page 371) 


discussed by Buist and Welding (25), who emphasize 
that it is important to distinguish between the different 
changes included in the term aging. 


Summary and Conclusions 


In summary, at least two laboratory tests are re- 
quired to determine the aging characteristics of GR-S 
and natural rubber, one based on deterioration caused 
hy ozone and another on the deterioration due to oxygen. 
In both tests consideration must be given to the ef- 
fect of light and temperature. 
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United States Motor Vehicle Factory Sales 


(Number of Vehicles) 





Passenger Motor Motor 
Cars Trucks Coaches Total 

946—First three months 199,864 117,692 1.259 
1947-First three months .. 815,145 323,094 3,997 
1948—FanUary 6 iiss eceswies 305,081 99,200 1,370 
Webruary ........... 274,847 107,054 1,090 
BEGTOR Sisko eee sien ss 349,998 140,606 1,409 

First three months ... 929,926 346,860 3,869 1,280,655 


Source: Automobile Manufacturers Association. 
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EDITORIALS 


Government Rubber Policy 
a Continuing Responsibility 
of the Industry 


HI- Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., and 
T one of this country’s leading rubber industry execu- 

tives have recently called attention to the fact that, 
although the Rubber Act of 1948 is now law, the industry 
has a continuing responsibility to see that the interpre- 
tation and administration of the Act are properly and 
speedily accomplished. This point cannot be emphasized 
too strongly. 

The policy statement which asserts that “the security 
interests of the United States can and will be best served 
by the development within the United States of a free, 
competitive synthetic rubber industry” is of paramount 
importance as a guide in relaxing controls and in the 
disposal of government facilities in excess of the basic 
security block of plants. It is believed that the policy 
statement will discourage the government from = any 
arbitrary use of the broad authorities granted by the 
Act, but it will be necessary for the industry to follow 
the administration of the law closely and to avoid a 
complacent attitude with regard to the interpretation of 
its provisions, 

The way in which a liberal as compared with a narrow 
interpretation of the policy statement might be important 
to the development of the synthetic rubber industry in 
the United States is stressed by the R.M.A. in connec 
tion with the definition of “rated production capacity” 
of the synthetic rubber plants in Section 18 of the Rubber 
Act. If this capacity is taken as that assigned at the time 
of authorization of construction, there will be no plants 
from the basic security block available for disposal; 
while if capacity is taken from actual operating records, 
facilities having an annual capacity of 120,000 long tons 
a vear of GR-S might be available for disposal. 

Also in connection with Section 9, the government is 
directed to undertake an immediate study of the disposal 
problem and formulate a plan for disposition by sale or 
lease to private industry by April 1, 1949. The R.A. 
suggests that all members of the rubber manufacturing 
industry holding constructive views should otfer them 
for guidance of the officials who will be charged with 
developing this disposal plan for Congress, and in this 
suggestion we most heartily concur. 

The Act instructs the government to terminate the 
patent pooling agreement of December 19, 1941, and 
while Congress cannot constitutionally abrogate the 
patent pooling and cross-licensing agreements, the gov- 
ernment can achieve the dissolution of these agreements 
by mutual consent of all parties to the contracts. As John 
L. Collyer, president of The B. F. Goodrich Co., has also 
recently pointed out, such a move would at once return 
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the full power of competitive research and development 
to the improvement of exisiing rubbers and the invention 
of new, better, and lower cost rubbers. 

In addition Mr. Collyer recommended that the United 
States exert its influence toward the maintenance of a 
free world market in rubber and against the resumption 
of cartels or other programs that would restrict the pro- 
duction of natural rubber, encouraging, instead, greater 
research efforts toward improving quality and attaining 
greater uniformity in grades in the natural rubber field. 
All of this would be in the interest of permitting more 
rapid stockpile accumulation and the development of an 
economically sound and competitive natural rubber 
industry. Somewhat similar suggestions with regard to 
the necessity of improving and servicing natural rubber 
were presented in this column last month. 

The question of the resumption of commodity agree- 
ments or other programs that would restrict the produc- 
tion and distribution of natural rubber is actively being 
considered at high levels according to the report of the 
recent: Rubber Study Group meeting in Washington. 
It was stated that “the Group reached the conclusion 
that the time had not arrived for any consideration or 
examination of a commodity agreement.” In the opinion 
of India RursBer Worep it would be best if further dis- 
cussion of commodity agreements be abandoned, and 
that except for security considerations a free market for 
all rubber should be the ultimate goal. It is apparent 
that the rubber goods industry will have to remain alert 
to forestall developments in the wrong direction here 
also. 

On a wide range of subjects. therefore, there is still 
need of the rubber industry in the United States to seru- 
tinize closely the actions of its own and other govern- 
ments and to register promptly approval or disapproval, 
as required. It is only in this manner that the industry 
can protect and maintain the progress it has achieved in 


the last several vears. 





A Commemorative Goodyear Stamp 
IX HAVE been reminded that the 150th anniver- 
sary of the birth of Charles Goodyear, the dis- 

coverer of the vulcanization of rubber, will occur on De- 

cember 29, 1950, and that this would be a fitting time to 
honor Goodyear with a commemorative stamp. 

The Rubber City Stamp Club, of Akron, ©.. has 
initiated a campaign to have such a stamp included in the 
series of postage stamps which portray famous Amer- 
icans. The Postoffice Department has promised to con- 
sider issuing the Goodyear stamp and it would seem that 
this project should receive the support of The Rubber 
Manufacturers Association, Inc., and such professional 
and scientific groups as the Division of Rubber Chemis- 
try of the American Chemical Society. The country 
should indeed honor a man whose discoveries were the 
basis for such an important national industry. 
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Mycalex 410 —Glass-Bonded Mica in Molded Form’ 


M 


410 is the standard 
produced by 


YCALEX 


liolded 





the Mycalex Corp. of America in pro- 
cesses similar to transter molding. Ge1 
erically, Mycalex 410 belongs to the class 
of ceramic materials known as. glass- 
bonded mica w ] in a different 
sense, also be as mica-tilled 








us Mycalex is a ceramic con- 
dispersed 
ot low melting glass. 

substantial per- 
mica in highly divided form 
an improvement over the elec- 
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trical properties of glass alone. The mica 
also introduces desirable discontinuities 
in the vitreous structure of the glass. 
These discontinuities to a large extent 

the | tle characteristics of 
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ties in a co rleted olde part 
Molding Technique 
Mvyeale « 410 11 rided or can be 
yrroducec ci¢ inietv of sl ipes alk 
sizes. gener comp le with the 
orms be produced by the 
ons r re 1¢ iture oO Mveale 
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orm the basis for a strongly cohesive 
body after co pletion of molding, 
he procedure of custom molding re- 


transier pot of the 


Ss a properly constructed injection 
ade of high-temperature steel. 
heated pre form is placed into the 


mold and is forced 


by the travel of a hydraulically operated 
et ft Plastics Engineers, Inc Detroit 
M Tar 1948 
2 Direct Se ind engineering, Mycalex 
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plunger to flow through runners and 
gates into the mold cavities. Since the 
mold is operated at a temperature below 
the softening point of the glass, the 
Mycalex in the mold cavities solidifies, 
permitting the mold to be opened and 
the part to be removed. In greater de- 
tail, the operation consists of cleaning 
the mold cavity with a blast of air, ap- 
plying a parting fluid by spraying, clos- 
ing the mold by operation of the clamp- 
ing ram, inserting the heated preform 
into the transfer pot. transferring the 
material from the transfer pot into the 
mold cavity by operation of the transfer 
ram, solidityi ig the molded piece by a 
sufficient dwell period, and finally re 
moving the finished part from the mold 
cavity by the automatic 


les | . oa ¢ th 
KNOCK-OUt pins as the 








operation ot 
mold opens. 
Molded Mycalex 410 is unique among 
moldable materials in having a coeftfi- 
cient of thermal expansion very closely 


‘hing that of the 





steel used in mold 


cavities. This permits a far higher de- 
than is ob- 
1iolded material 
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required molding temperature in the re- 
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is a low temperature coefficient ap- 
ro ating that of steel, there is prac- 
ticall o normal at ospheric variation 
1 part of the world which will 


attect its serviceability. 
Design of Molded Parts 


The design of molded My calex parts 


has much in common with the design 
ot parts cast or molded from other rigid 


Since the parts are made by 
metallic cavity, they must be 
designed not only for the required per- 
formance, but also for removal from the 
mold after hardening. This requirement 
that undercuts are permissible 
when parallel to the direction of 
removal from the cavity unless special 
action is built into the mold. Trans- 
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verse undercuts can be achieved by the 
use of side rams or wedges. but these 


complicate both the mold construction 


and the molding cycle. The resultant 
slower operation and = additional me- 





chanical details for maintenance res 
in higher unit for such mol 
parts. 

Some 


cost olded 
taper Is 
faces perpendicular to the parti 
of the mold. Nominally a two-degree 
taper is good general practice, but Ire- 
quently a much larger taper is used. 
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smaller angular draits than two degrees, 
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Use of Inserts 


Whenever it is desirable to use in- 
tegral threaded fastenings tor the mount- 
Ing ot My calex parts or to secure coin- 
ponents on such a part, the best arrange- 
ment. i threaded 
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t 
molded into the 





consideration in the design 

tion and shape otf these 

make provision to block I 
Mycalex into the threads of the insert 


jection phase ot the cycle. 
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for fastening purposes or 
strength, soft steel is likely 
the most satisfactory and economical 
parts. If, however, other properties are 


required, such as absence of magnetic 
effects, high electrical conductivity, re- 
sistance to corrosion, or ability to take 
solder, any one of several ferrous and 
non-ferrous alloys can be used. 

Some provision is always made in the 
design of metal inserts to give a positive 
mechanical interlock or anchorage be- 
tween the inserts and the Mycalex. In 
general, inserts are of two classes: those 
which are surrounded by Mycalex, and 
those which surround the body of My- 
calex. Inserts of the first class are most 
frequently round pins produced on screw 
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Anchorage for such parts is 
usually provided either by knurling a 
portion of the surface to be surrounded 
by Mycalex or by provision of one or 
more circumferential grooves. 

Knurling is satisfactory with all metals 
where a tight mechanical interlock is the 
primary requirement for inserts — sur- 
rounded by Mycalex. It is not generally 
sufficient where a tight seal against oil, 
moisture, or air is required of the as- 
sembly and where relative expansion 
coefficients must be taken into full ac- 
count. The best procedure generally is 
to match the expansion coefficient of 
Mycalex as closely as possible over the 
range from room temperature to 700° F. 
For Mycalex 410 this expansion co- 
efficient is 58 x 10-7 per °F. This expan- 
sion coefficient is closely matched by 
18-8 stainless steel and by 28¢e chrome 
iron. Most other metals commonly used 
for inserts have higher expansion co- 
efficients; these would be Monel, nickel, 
copper, 65-35 brass, and aluminum, in 
the order of increasing expansion co- 
efficients. Contraction in the diameter 
of metal inserts relative to Mycalex dur- 
ing cooling from the mold temperature 
would result in development of paths 
for leakage. To prevent this develop- 
ment circumferential grooves are em- 
ployed on the insert. By this device 
longitudinal contraction of the insert 
applies pressure between the shoulder 
of the grooves and the Mvycalex molded 
into it, and a tight seal may be developed 
as the result. 

For inserts of the second class, those 
surrounding a body of Mycalex, a some- 
what higher eves Saeiioe of expansion 
relative to Mycalex is desirable. Nickel 
and Monel, and stainless steel to a lesser 
degree, would thus contract around the 
Mycalex upon cooling to exert a posi- 
tive radial pressure on the Mycalex. In 
the case of external inserts of this class, 
some knurling or mechanical interlock 
is desirabie to reinforce the strength of 
the metal-to-Mycalex combination. 

Since Mycalex during injection into 
the mold cavity may be as hot as 1,200 
K., and because forces of considerable 
magnitude occur during its flow, the me- 
chanical properties of the inserts at ele- 
vated temperatures must be considered. 
Monel, nickel, and ferrous alloys are 
generally ayy se practical at molding 
temperatures. Copper and aluminum al- 
loys may prove troublesome under some 
conditions. Brass of 65-35 composition 
can be used under all but extreme con- 
ditions, but lead-bearing brasses may be 
excessively brittle at molding tempera- 
tures. Aluminum and its allovs may be 
molded where the insert itself is not 
sufficiently exposed directly to the My- 
calex during the molding cycle to attain 
a temperature where softening or melt- 
ing would occur. Copper and silver may 
be used with caution in design. 


machines. 


Surface Finish of Molded Parts 


The surface finish of molded Mycalex 
parts may range from a very smooth 
surface with high gloss to a relatively 
dull surface, depending upon the partic- 
ular conditions prevailing during the 
molding process. The highest finish is 
ordinarily obtained in the molding of 
smaller pieces near the higher limit of 
permissible mold temperatures and_ pres- 
sures and when the glass content is high 
in comparison with the mica. On the 
other hand, if the piece is large, it is 
desirable to use a somewhat lower mold 
temperature in order to shorten the 
molding cycle for economic reasons. 
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Fig. 1. Section through Heavy Mycalex 410 
Bushing with Stainless Steel Inserts Used in 
High-Voltage Mercury-Filled Tube 


Annealing 


A further consideration related to the 
size of the molded piece is the necessity 
of properly annealing the part. This is 
seldom a matter of any difficulty if the 
parts are small, but it becomes increas- 
ingly important as the bulk and cross- 
section of the molded parts increase. 
The annealing procedure generally em- 
ployed for small parts is to. transfer 
them from the surface of the mold after 
ejection to an annealing oven located 
immediately adjacent to the press. In 
other cases parts are annealed by run- 
ning them through a horizontal furnace 
operating at the desired temperature 
gradient with a predetermined belt speed. 
lf the parts have sufficient bulk to main 
tain their temperature over a period of 
hours in an insulating medium, anneal- 
ing may be accomplished by dropping 
the parts into a barrel of Silocel or 
equivalent diatomaceous material. 


Use of Soldered Connections 


There are two methods of making 
soldered connections to Mvycalex. The 
first is the inclusion in the Mycalex of 
inserts made of metals which will take 
solder, such as Monel, brass, or silver. 
The usual procedure of tinning or pre- 
paring the surface before the molding 
operation is not always applicable to in- 
serts for molded Mycalex parts because 
the high temperature of the molding 
operation may cause excessive oxidation 
of the surface of the insert. Neither 
does it seem entirely feasible to acid- 
clean the inserts after molding because 
the chemicals involved are too strong 
for the Mycalex. An electrolytic —pro- 
cedure may be used under controlled 
conditions where the oxide coating on 
the metal is relatively light and where 
the geometry of the parts permits this 
type of handling. The best procedure, 
although the most expensive, is to clean 
the surface mechanically prior to solder- 
ing. 

The second method otf preparing My- 
calex for soldering is to apply a suitable 
aetaille film to the surface of the My- 
calex. This may take the form of a 
metallized paint containing a glass flux 
fused at the proper temperature. This 
procedure must be carefully controlled 
since glasses normally used in metallic 
paints fuse at a temperature approxi- 
mating that, of the binder used in My- 


paint is fired at too high a 
surface of the Mycalex 
Ir the 


calex. If the 
temperature, the 
will blister and become porous. 
firing is not sufficiently prolonged or 1s 
done at too low a temperature, the paint 
will not adhere. Metallic films have also 
been applied to Mycalex by spraying 
molten metal. The metallic coating 1s 
subsequently polished and tinned, and 
the soldering operation completed. It 
desirable, when joining metal parts to 
Mycalex by this procedure, to select a 
metal for the adjoining part 
temperature expansion coetticient 
to that of Mycalex. Copper plated or 
tin plated steel and stainless steel, Monel 
metal, and nickel may be used for this 
purpose. 
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Basic Properties 


Many of the basic properties ot My- 
calex 410 have been described in the pre- 
ceding portions of this paper. For com 
pleteness, numerical values of rtal 
key measurements should also be con- 
sidered and are tabulated below 















Applications 
Che foregoing properties of Mycalex 
410 and the other characteristics de- 
scribed throughout the paper have pro- 
vided a practical answer to the following 
technical requirements in many applica 
tions: 
(1) Low dielectric loss. 
(2) High volume resistivit 
(3) High dielectric strengt!l 
(4) High are resistance. 
(5) Stability over wide 
and temperature ranges 
(0) Resistance to 112 t era- 
tures. 
(7) Mechanical precision and_ sta- 
bility. 
(8) Mechanical strengtl 
(9) Combination of insulat t 
metal inserts. 
(10) Minimum maintenance expens¢ 
Mycalex 410 has been installed in 
equipment requiring combinations of 
properties which were not otherwise 
available, as follows: 
(1) Mycalex 410 relay spz . ur- 





ing low cold flow, extrem¢ 
mensional tolerances, —h 

ance, high volume and 
itv, and resistance to effects of ter 
ture and humidity 
tropical conditions. 

(2) Mycalex 410 insulation tor a high- 
voltage mercury tube requiri 
dielectric strength, mechanical 
durability, and resistance to a 
ture of 300° C. used in proces 
tube. A section through this i 
bushing with stainless steel 
shown in Figure 1. The f 
inches in outside diameter, 45s inches 
long, and weighs slightly more than 
eight pounds. 

(3) Mycalex 410 mounting plate for 
tuned current of a television receiver 
requiring high ‘“Q” dielectric stability, 
fine silver inserts, and mechanical pre- 
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cision. This part is the small plate shown 
in Figure 2 and is 13, inches long and 
weighs approximately 1/5-ounce. The 
large plate shown in Figure 2 is a My 
calex 410 switch water for the tuning 
section of a television selector switch 
requiring low dielectric losses at high 
frequency, stability of loss factor and 
dielectric constant under all atmospheric 
conditions, dimensional precision, and 
high mechanical strength to withstand 
a riveting operation Without excessive 
breakage. This piece is 134 inches long 
and weighs approximately !2-ounce. 
(4) Mycalex 410 tie-in point for elec- 
tronic circuit requiring high dielectric 
strength, resistance to moisture, high re- 
sistance to ground, mechanical strength, 
and ability to withstand the temperature 
of a soldering operation. 
(5) Mycalex 410 insulation for a high 
frequency test jack requiring precision 








molding with metal inserts, low dielec- 
tric losses, and stability under various 
atmospheric conditions. This part is 


shown in Figure 3. The central circuit 
is made of brass and the outside part ts 
stainless steel. The overall length of the 
part is 34-inch, and it weighs oa 
mately 1/5-ounce including the serts. 

(6) Mycalex 410 insulating oor for 
spring relays to actuate j 
tacts simultaneously. 7 
quired to be mechanical 
flat on one side, and to show no warping 


groups of con- 





S part 1s re- 


precise an¢ 


: ; 
or other distortion over a period of time 
and under a variety of atmospheric con- 
ditions, 


Compression Molding Materials 





The rrece Y sections o this pape 
have dealt specifically with the les 21 
production, and properties of insulators 
injection molded trom Mvycalex 41 The 
evolution of a compression aad ma 
terial, Mycalex 400, is also of interest 





and } r 1 } } ‘ 
and has resu in the av atlability ot 


1 1 1 ’ 1 
Mehly developed insulation in the form 


| 
ot sheets or slabs 14 by 18 inches in 
size and ranging in thickness from '¢- 
to one ine Such material sold from 


fabricated to make 
parts which are essentially flat in form. 
Rods are made by centerless grinding 
of square bars cut from flat stock. All 
of the usual machining techniques are 
applicable to these sheets and rods, such 
as shaping, turning, cutting, drilling, and 
tapping. 

Wherever tungsten carbide 
tools should be used in conjunction with 
a generous supply of water for removal 
of chips and dust and for cooling and 
lubrication. Although the equipment and 
the tools used for fabrication are avail- 
able in every well-equipped machine 
shop, the requirement of water lubrica- 
tion and specialized experience 
mend that fabrication be performed in 
preduction processes only by personnel 
which is fabrication by past 
experienc — 

The developm nt of high-frequency 
circuits has teenies a demand for dielec- 
tric materials having |} dielectric con- 
stants. To meet a portion of this de- 
mand the Mycalex Corp. of America has 
developed a series of compositions rang- 
ing in diclectric constants from 10 to 80 
at one megacycle per second. This 
range of dielectric constants is available 
both in compression molded and trans- 
fer molded materials. The specialized 
nature of these compositions is such, 
however, that they are available at the 
present time only on a custom-order 
basis or else for large-volume_ require- 
ments. 


stock is 1 acti 
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possible, 
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Fig. 2. Mycalex 410 Mounting Plate and 
Switch Wafer Used in Tuning Section of a 
Television Receiver 





Fig. 3. Low Loss Test Jack for Electronic 

Circuits with Mycalex 410 Body and inserts 

of Brass and Stainless Steel on the inside 
and the Outside, Respectively 
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Hold Plastics Buyer Panel 


HE first buyer panel in connection 
with the product evaluation program 
recently announced by Dow Chemical Co., 
Midland, Mich., met in Midland on May 
together with technical and consumer 
groups associated with the program. The 
panel viewed the molding of plastic articles 
in experimental molding laboratories and 
during the balance of the morning sat in 
joint session with Dow's product evalua- 
tion committee after witnessing many of 
the tests to which products are subjected 
during evaluation. Some 50 different prod- 
ucts were considered with regard to de- 
sign, color, and salability. 
This meeting was part of a six-point 


program recently instituted by Dow to up- 
grade the quality of products made from 
its plastics, especially Styron, which has 
particularly widespread use in consumer 
products. The program includes technical 
evaluation of all plastic products produced 
by molders using Styron, consumer panels 
which test the products under actual use 
conditions, and reyolying panels of buyers 
meeting in large buying areas throughout 
the country. The program is backed up 
with national consumer advertising by 
Dow from which the molder and the mer- 
chandiser benefit, direct mail merchandis- 
ing, check lists on new products for buy- 
ers’ use, and consumer education. All eval- 
uated products which pass the technical 
tests may bear a special Styron label to 
identify them to consumers as being tech- 
nically correct in design and function. 





Geon Polyblend Latex 

EON polyblend lacex, a new  water- 

borne plastic which should prove par- 
ticularly useful in the decorative coating 
and film fields, has been announced by 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., Rose Bldg., 
Cleveland 15, O. The material is a col- 

vidal blend of Geon polyvinyl chloride 
‘ond Hycar nitrile rubber and is supplied 
ts a mechanically stable liquid contain- 
ine 45-5007 solids and with a specific 
eravity of 1.08. 

The latex dries at room temperature to 
2 tough, waer-white film possessing ex- 
lent greaseproofing qualities. The film 
has a tear resistance of 1,000 Ibs./in., a 
tensile strength of 2,000) p.s.i., and an 
elongation of 350% \ 10-minute fusion 
at 300° F. will raise the tensile strength 
to 3,500-4,000 p.s.i. and the elongation to 
600-7006¢, but will lower the tear strength 
by about 206. The film will heat seal at 


280° F., is tasteless and non-toxic, and 
has good low temperature flexibility, being 
exible at 50° F. The very slight odor 


in the cast film disappears upon fusion. 

A two-mil thick film has a moisture 
vapor transmission of 6-8 grams per 100 
square inch in 24 hours. While too great 
for cheese, this transmission rate is ideal 
for oleomargarine and meats because it 
allows normal “breathing.” This trans- 
mission rate combined with its good low- 
temperature properties should make the la- 
tex film excellent for packaging frozen 
foods. The film's dielectric strength of 
approximately 800 volts per mil opens up 
possibilities in the electrical field. 

The latex coating is very glossy, and 
his gloss is maintained even under high 
loadings. The heat stability is good, and 
the greaseproofness is not impaired even 
when the film is flexed at very low tem- 
peratures, it is further claimed. A paper 
coated with the latex wil! show a 10% 
greater Mullen burst pressure and a 100‘ 
improvement in tear resistance. When 
tested face to face, the coating will not 
block below 1(0° F., and at normal tem- 
peratures the surface is completely tack- 
iree. The first coating on paper will dry 
almost instantaneously, but the drying rates 
of subsequent coats depend on the ambient 
temperature and humidity. 

In addition to purely decorative coatings. 
other possible uses for latex coated paper 
and boxboard are packagings for bread, 
doughnuts, and other greasy pastries, gum 
and candy wrappings, cigarette packages. 
and cardboard milk containers. The mate- 
rial is presently available only in sample 
quantities, but will be ready for commer- 
cial marketing within a few months. 
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Styrene Polymers and Copolymers for Industry' 


HE almost phenomenal growth in the 
T production, sale, and application of 
polystyrene has focused the attention of 
plastics engineers on this thermoplastic, as 
never before. Likewise research labora- 
tories throughout this country and abroad, 
aware of the importance of styrene, have 
devoted intensive effort to the study and 
application of styrene polymers and co- 
polymers. In trying to analyze the reasons 
for this tremendous growth and interest 
in styrene, two basic factors: namely, cost 
and properties, seem to be of paramount 
significance. The outstanding properties 
and also the deficiencies of polystyrene are 
sufficiently well known as not to require 
detailed elucidation. The remarkable in- 
crease in our production capacity for sty- 
rene monomer in connection with the syn- 
thetic rubber program and for other pur- 
poses is an old story. The fact remains, 
however, that owing to this expansion we 
have available in this country facilities 
for producing and selling tremendous 
quantities of styrene monomer at approx- 
imately 13¢ a pound, and crystal styrene 
molding powder at a low figure. Because 
of this low cost polystyrene at present 
seems to have the low-priced field for in- 
jection molding thermoplastics fairly well 
in hand. This condition is reflected, for 
example, in the fact that a great many 
molding jobs previously using other ma- 
terials are being swung to polystyrene pri- 
marily because of cost although, naturally, 
the resin properties must also be adequate. 
\part from the influence of polystyrene in 
the molding field, research and = develop- 
ment work on styrene polymers and co- 
polymers have implications which are per- 
haps even more far-reaching. 

\ primary objective of this work has 
been to provide industry with styrene 
resins of improved usefulness by develop- 
ing materials with a wider range of prop- 
erties and consequent greater versatility 
of application. This objective should be 
of interest not only to molders, but to 
many other users of resinous materials, 
since many of the newer applications rep- 
resent a powerful threat to older mate- 
rials which, in spite of years of established 
use in particular fields, are not inyulner- 
able. Assuming that these new materials 
derived from styrene possess the necessary 
properties, the power behind this threat 
stems directly from the low cost of sty- 
rene monomer. It is not at all impossible, 
therefore, that the impact of these resins 
will be strongly felt in the surface coating 
field, in adhesives, in textile and leather 
treating, in the paper and packaging indus- 
tries, and in synthetic fibers and_ bristles. 
These are but a few of the industries 
where already the encroachment of styrene 
products is beginning to be felt, and many 
other fields of application are well within 
the realm of possibility. 

It is the purpose, then, of this paper to 
attempt to summarize advances of interest 
that have been made in the field of sty- 
rene polymers and copolymers and to give 
some idea of the principal tools which are 
available for tackling the problem. It is 
hoped that a presentation of this kind will 
contribute in a small way to a better un- 
derstanding of polystyrene and its copoly- 
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mers, and that some insight will be gained 
into the possible avenues of attack open 
to these potentially low-priced materials. 


Polymerization of Styrene 


At the outset it seems logical to de- 
fine—for the benefit of those not familiar 
with the field—what is meant by the terms 
“polymer” and “copolymer.” It is well 
known that there are a number of organic 
liquids, such as styrene, methyl methacry- 
late, and vinyl acetate, which upon heat- 
ing become more and more viscous and 
upon continued heating are finally con- 
verted to solid resins. This process is 
called “polymerization” and is attributed 
to the fact that these compounds contain 
double bonds; that is, they have two arms 
which are capable of joining hands to 
jorm long chains when heated. The poly- 
styrene chain contains only styrene units 
and is a true polymer. If, however, the 
chain were formed from two chemicals, 
the process would be analogous to ‘‘co- 
polymerization” and the product would be 
termed a “copolymer.” Applying this an- 
alogy to styrene and methyl methacrylate, 
if these liquid monomers are mixed and 
then polymerized by heat, the copolymer 
chains contain both styrene and methyl 
methacrylate units as individual — links. 
A true copolymer, therefore, always con- 
tains both units in its chain and is never 
a mixture of the pure individual polymers. 
It will be apparent that the polymerizing 
mixture is not necessarily limited to two 
monomeric consituents, but may contain 
three or more components. The principle 
of copolymerization thus offers almost 
limitless possibilities and has proved to be 
a usetul research tool for the preparation 
of new resins with valuable properties. 

The polymerization of styrene monomer 
or its copolymerization with other mono- 
mers may be carried out by any one of 
four principal methods: mass polymeriza- 
tion, solution polymerization, suspension 
polymerization, and emulsion polymeriza- 
tion. A great deal of the fundamental 
polymer research both here and abroad 
has been concerned with the elucidation 
of the basic principles underlying each of 
the above methods of polymerization. As a 
result of this work and through the appli- 
cation of the principles discovered, it has 
been possible to continue to improve the 
quality of the styrene polymers and _ co- 
polymers offered to industry. While a de- 
tailed discussion of these various polymeri- 
zation methods is not possible here, it will 
be apparent that they represent powerful 
aids in the never-ending search for im- 
proved plastics and for new resins. Each 
method has its particular advantages and 
disadvantages, and the correct choice and 
application — of polymerization — technique 
often have a great effect upon the prop- 
erties and cost of producing the material. 

The foregoing gives a general idea of 
the means by which the properties of 
known resins may be improved and new 
resins prepared. What success has been 
attained with styrene and with its co- 
polymers by following these approaches ? 
Effect of Polymerization on Properties 

The outstanding properties of polysty- 
rene are familiar and include excellent 
electrical characteristics, low moisture ab- 
sorption, excellent clarity, chemical resis- 
tance, and others. To the research worker 
these excellent characterisics and the low 
cost of the material represent a challenge 
to produce polystyrene having a_- still 
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ereater range of useful properties so that 
molders and other users of plastic mate- 
rials can utilize polystyrene in still wider 
fields of application. 

It was soon found in this work that 
certain inherent properties of polystyrene 
remained essentially constant regardless of 
the method of preparation. Thus electri- 
cal characteristics, water absorption, chem- 
ical resistance (to acids and alkalies), re- 
fractive index, specific gravity, and heat 
conductivity remained essentially the same 
regardless of how the sample was prepared. 

It was also found, however, that other 
properties, such as softening point, could 
be changed considerably by controlling the 
length of the polymer chains referred to 
previously. Thus when the average chain 
length dropped below about 240 styrene 
units, a marked decrease in softening point 
Therefore by controlling chain 
length a series of polystyrene resins can 
be offered to industry having melting 
points between 100-230° C. CA.S.T.M. E 
28-42T ). 

It was found, too, that the 
characteristics of polystyrene could be al- 
tered, depending on polymerization condi- 
tions, to prepare polystyrene samples  sol- 
uble in drying oils. Developments along 
this line could be an entering wedge into 
the surface coating field. 

Strength characteristics depend to a 
ereat extent on the average length of the 
polymer chains, and it was found that 
when less than about 425 monomer units 
were in the chain, the mechanical strength 
properties decreased sharply. This state- 
ment does not mean that by building very 
long chains the strength could be improved 
indefinitely, for if the average chain length 
is greater than about 750 units, the injec 
tion moldabiliy is poor. Moreover the in- 
crease in strength achieved by producing 
very long chains is relatively small. It 1s 
interesting to note in this connection that 
the research worker is plagued by exactly 
the same difficulties that beset the molder. 
In determining strength values in- such 
studies, it is necessary to test specimens 
molded under optimum conditions if the 
data are to mean anything. It is sometimes 
quite a problem to ‘obtain such specimens. 
Likewise, the molder does not develop the 
properties given on the data sheet unless 
his moldings are produced under the proper 
molding conditions. 

Another very practical benefit 
from new polymerization methods is the 
improved behavior with respect to crazing 
of modern polystyrene compared with ear- 
lier materials. 

Effect of Fabrication on Properties 

Quite apart from the method of prepara- 
tion, the properties of polystyrene can be 
changed to produce more useful products by 
special fabrication techniques. As pointed 
out in the excellent paper by Mr. James 
Bailey? the extrusion and stretching pro- 
cess developed by the Plax Corp. has 
given industry polystyrene films of re- 
markable flexibility and toughness. This 
orientation process has also been applied 
in one dimension to the production of 
fine-denier oriented polystyrene filaments 
showing an elongation as high as 100%. 
In both cases principal credit is due to 
the fabricator rather than the producer of 
the polymer in developing the improved 
properties. It will be apparent from the 
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ar ising 








he above fabrication methods 
ly, definite limitations are 
possible size and shape 
materials. 





such flexible polystyrene 





Neteiieleas because of cost, properties, 

and amenability to such processes, styrene 
copolymers are knocking on 
film, sheet, and _ fiber applica 
sly held sacred to older mate 





Avaiiable Forms 





nother improvement in pol 
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lyvmers for industry is based not on an 
Improvement in properties, but rather on 
thie yhysical form in which it 1s avatlable. 
Thus plasticized and unplasticized poly 
styrene emulsions, wherein the resin par 
ticles are very small (of the order of 0.2- 








micron in diameter), have been offered 
to industry. There appear to be several 
cations wherein such resin dispersions 

are peculiarly well suited, and these dis 
ersions have increased the usefulness of 
i] ly as if its impact 
strel It is too early 
t ( iche these emul- 
s ary indications, 
ained of possible 
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mw cost is a decisive factor. 
Of particular interest to injection mold 
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\nother co n to the field of heat 
resistant styrene copolymers for industry 
s ne M-47, developed by Rohm & 





material is fully moldable 
number of industrial uses 
Reference should be made to the 
F | 


poly- 
loped during 
resistant polymers 
xamples of what can be done not by 
copolymerization, but by altering the sty- 

ne monomer unit itself. Products of this 


hlorostyrenes deve 
the war These heat 


are ¢ 


\ product of Monsanto Chemical Co. 
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type are being made by Mathieson Al- 
kali Works. 

Inasmuch as the untavorable economics 
of the Cerex mentioned previously appear 
to be a contradiction to the general thesis 

remarks, it might be well to am- 
plity this case. This material, a styrene 
copolymer, showed valuable properties over 
nd above those of polystyrene, yet was 
too expensive to justify commercial ex- 
ploitation. The difficulty is not attributable 
to styrene monomer cost, but rather to 
the high cost of the other component used 
in preparing the copolymer. It 1s almost 
self-evident that in considering any of the 
heat resistant copolymers mentioned above, 
or any other styrene copolymers, enthusi- 
asm with respect to improved properties 
should always be tempered with the reali- 
zation that the cost of the second compo- 
nent is of vital importance. If the cost 
is too high, one of the principal reasons 
for working with styrene monomer is au- 
vitiated. 
has been found that by copolymerizing 
styrene with acids such as acrylic and 


¢ 
le to produce prod- 


ot these 


tomatic ally 
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Net Ikali 
ucts daikall. 





are soluble in dilute 
his example is an effective one of a radi- 


cal change in styrene solubility character- 
istics through copolymerization. These 
water-susceptible materials may be of in 


terest as additives to textiles, paper, lea- 
ther, surface coatings, and adhesives. Be- 
products are based on cheap 
would seem likely that they may 
t industries at an at- 

tractive figure. Quite apart from these acid 
copolymers, a number of other soluble 
1 copolymers are known whose solu- 


cause these 
styrene, 1 


t 
t 
be available to these 





characteristics are quite d 
trom polystyrene. As yet none ot 
commercial production. 

The solubility of 





styrene can also be 





cross-linking agents \ eeatadinkine : agent 

s rial capable ot linking the long 
hains together hihi 

t a venetian blin 

ti el [In general, 














co n insoluble 
vents difficult if not impossible to 
mol nd show improved heat resistance 
\ styrene Co] volym er of this general type, 
Pextolite 1421, was produced in limited 
quantities during the war by General 
Electric Co. For certain critical electri- 
cal ap ti s thi 

‘ job. Also. of 
cross-linked resins 
ester low-pressure 

cl styrene Monomer serves, in a sense, 
as the cross-linking agent. The numerous 
artime and projected peacetime applica 
tions of the copolymers are well 
» further ¢ i i 
er vr monomer was 
er because of its low cost. 

Related to the field of cross-hnked sty- 

rene copolymers is the interesting research 
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work being carried out in an attempt to com- 








bine the excellent charact eristics of styrene 
vith dry oils by means of copolyt neriza- 
tiot Phe obvious technical and economic 
ady for such a copolymer in the 


coatings have provided a 
| ful stimulus to the continuation of 
this work. A. successful solution to this 
problem is certain to have an important 
influence upon the economics of this in- 
dustry and upon the raw materials used. 


field of surtace 








here is little need to emphasize the 
vitally important role which GR-S_ rub- 
ber, a copolymer of butadiene and styrene, 
played during the war. Its importance 
may be judged from the profound effect 
which it still exerts on our chemical 
economy. It is also apparent that unless 








styrene and butadiene were both low-cost 
materials, GR-S could not be an important 
factor in the rubber picture today. Close 
relatives of GR-S in the field of rubbery 
styrene copolymers are Dow’s Styralloy 
and Dewey & Almy’s Darex copolyn rs 
The latter materials are of 
terest here because of their high styre 
content. -Unfortunately an adequate 
cussion of this class of styrene copolymers 
is beyond the scope of this presentation. 
Moreover certain of these copolymers are 
still in an early stage of development. The 
significant point with respect to proper- 
ties, however, is that by the 
tion of butadiene through copolymeriza- 
tion, tough, 


especl al in- 








incorpora- 


resilient materials can be 
produced from = styrene. 

Having ese aoe in a general way the 
advances that have been made in provid- 
ing industry with improved styrene resins 
through copolymerization, it might be in- 
teresting to examine an outstanding fail 
ure. The problem is that of developing 
by copolymerization or by any other means 
a transparent. rigid, injection moldable 
styrene resin having toughness and elonga- 
tion characteristics equivalent to one of 
the cellulosic materials. This very obvious 
defied attainment, but 
even here certain materials are appearing 
on the horizon, as Dow's Q475.5 
and indicate progress in this direction. 


goal has so. far 








Summary and Conclusion 


In conclusion, it will be apparent trom 
this review of some of the advances made 
n the field of styrene polymers and copo- 
ymers that the methods of attack ¢ lescribed 
earlier have been fruitful in) provi 
industry with materials of becren cline : 
satility of 1 


1 
] 
1 


properties and improved 
itv. It will also be apparent that 
cornerstone upon which practically all o 


I 
these t 





developments rest is the low cos 
ot styrene monomer. The advent of low- 
cost styrene polymers and 
showing a wider range of properties pro- 
vides a threat that is becoming increas- 


cop ly mers 


ingly apparent to older materials, both 
natural and = synthetic, in a number of 
fields. Finally, lest the impression be 


gained that the main object of these de- 
eager is to undermine enisting 
ucts, it should be 





stressed that pe 


objective 1S 


the most important ultimate 
the application ot these syrene resins to 
uses ne have not hitherto been possible 


for previously known materials 





Saran Film Prices Reduced 





OW CHEMIC CO., Midland, 

Mich., has a neciene drastic price re- 
ductions on saran film. Donald L. Gibb, 
manager of Dow’s plastics sales division, 
said the reductions applied to the type M 
and 517 films and would amount to ap- 
proximately 25¢¢ in both cases. Made pos- 
sible. through expanded production facili- 
ties, the new lower prices are expected to 
provide many new markets for the films. 
Type M saran film is a war development 
of exceptional toughness, chemical resist- 
ance, and low moisture-vapor transmissio1 
which was extensively used for protection 
of machine guns and other precision ma- 
teriel. Type 517 embodies these charé cter- 
istics together with improvements which 
min Moe its use in food packaging and 
as a general-purpose household film, in- 
cluding availability in lighter gages, ex- 
ceptional pliability, and an unusual “cling- 
ing’ quality. Both films are available in 
widths up to 40 inches. 
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Some Recent Phases of Fabricating Technique’ 


Tr 


Fig. 1. Empirical Law of Thinning (Hemi- 
spherical Shape) 


AT Ks where “’K” is thinning factor for the 
particular geometric shape. From practice ‘’Ts” 
in full hemisphere is 30% of ‘’Tr.” 

Ts 

Tr Ts + ? or Tr — 

K 
EXAMPLE: 
If 0.100-inch material is used and drawn to full 
hemisphere, assuming reduction from original 
thickness at edge where sheet is clamped of 
15% 


Tr 


ala 


Ts 
.100-.015 = — 


3 
Ts 0.028 thickness at apex of hemisphere. 


HIE success of any fabrication job is 
T tied up intimately with the amount of 
enuity used in- setting the final pro- 
duction plan. There is nothing really new 
about machining a plastic part, and the 
methods for forming are really adapta- 
tions of methods which have been known 
for years. However a thorough knowledge 
properties of the plastic materials 
is necessary in adapting these old  pro- 
cesses to the fabrication of articles made 
if plastic sheets, rods, and tubes. The in- 
dustry in the past has insisted upon rather 

dimensional tolerances and other 
tations and, as a result, has educated 
the users of plastic parts to design their 
product so that these rather broad limits 
allowed. With customer stan- 
dards now rising to a high plane and an 
increase in the number of applications, 
new techniques are being used. A greater 
t of ingenuity must be used in the 

1 of methods for forming than for 
because the operations of ma- 
chining are on a more predictable plane. 
Much thought must be given to the method 
by which a part is formed, and it is with 
this point in mind that we discuss typical 
problems. 

Basically, a forming operation can be 
described in one of two ways: draping a 
Warm piece of material over a form in 
single curvature, or stretching the material 
in several directions to accomplish the 
desired shape. Because there is nothing 
new to be said about drape forming at 
this time. we will take up the matter of 
tretch forming which can be done with 
combinations of several basic methods. 
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Stretch Forming 

In the forming of a heavy section, which 
Was to be used in construction of a trans- 
parent nose for a heavy bomber, a great 
deal of engineering and production thought 
had to be given to the proper thickness 
ot material which, after the forming op- 
eration, would result in a section that fell 
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Fig. 2. Time-Pressure Curve Showing Rate 
of Draw 


within the thickness tolerance set up by 
the designer. The finished shape of this 
nose had to be approximately parabolic, 
and this limited us to the use of a posi 
tive forming surface in order to establish 
the finished shape. The part could have 
been formed in a press with a male form 
and by the use of clamping rings, stretched 
much in the same manner as that by which 
a dishpan would be made, but we chose 
to use the vacuum snapback method in- 
stead because by that method we could 
maintain the best optics. 

The designer called for a minimum 
thickness of -inch at the apex of the 
parabola and not more than a 34-inch 
thickness at the base. The finish depth 
of the parabolic section was 28'4 inches, 
and the average diameter was 50 inches 
(this part was. slightly eliptical at the 
From experience we knew the thin- 
ning due to forming would take place 
according to the pattern of a wedge (sec 
Figure 1). Assuming a nominal thickness 
ot 'o-inch in the apex and 34-inch at the 
base. we equated the volume of material 
in this finished shape with the area of 
the disk within the confines of the clamp 
ing rings and arrived at a thickness for 
the sheet of about 1 inches. Knowing 
that the designer wanted to maintain as 
nearly uniform a= shell as possible. and 
that a sheet of this thickness would prob- 
ably fall outside the limits given for both 
apex and base thicknesses, we decided 
upon a sheet which was cast 1 inches 
thick im the center and 


base). 


tapered off to 
about one inch at the edge. 

The sheet was 56 inches in diameter, 
weighed in the neighborhood of 250 pounds, 
and presented a problem = in_ handling. 
\ special ring was made with clamps which 
would hold the disk in shape during heat- 
ing and would allow for handling to the 
forming operation. It also became the 
upper clamping ring on the vacuum pot. 

Heat was applied in a hot air oven 
which had plenty ot forced circulation. 
Because of the poor heat transfer proper- 
ties of the methacrylate material and its 
tendency to harden with long exposures 


to temperatures of 325° F. in air, the 
oven was brought up trom 150° F. to the 
forming temperature of about 325° F. over 


a period of three hours. 

The opening of the vacuum pot had a 
I¥o-inch radius all the way around so 
that the thick methacrylate sheet would 
not tear from fiber stress because of the 
sharp bend, and the clamps were applied 
uniformly on the pressure ring to avoid 
strain concentrations at any point which 
might have caused tearing. Vacuum was 
drawn on the pot so as to stretch the 


J. W. Knight? 


sheet at a very slow 
10 minutes to draw the sheet to a dep 


25 inches (see 
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ot 
the form 
place, and the 
lowed to come 1 
ot about i 


clamped 





inserted 
pressure in the pot was al- 
over a_ period 

H allow the hot 
sheet to shrink back against the form 
(see Figure 3). Finally, with no vacuum 
on the pot and with the form clamped in 
place and the sheet shrunk back against 
the form, “ 


p slowly 


1 
nutes to 


a period of 2 hours cooling 
was allowed before the clamps were loos 
ened on the ring. This cooling was done 
to prevent a crack through the flange be- 
hoop tension produced by natural 
The form, how 


cause ot 
shrinkage during cooling. The 
ever, was held in clamped position for an 
additional 12 removed it 
Provision for breaking the air lock be 
tween shell and form was made by instal- 
lation of an air line to assist in removing 
the shell from the form. These were the 
major problems involved in production of 


hours before we 


large aircraft 


of heavy heat resistant ma 


this nose. 

In the production of a 
canopy made 
terial we encountered a problem of spring 
back in the forming operation because of 
its geometric shape. The same precautions 
had to be taken as in the previous prob- 
lem because of the 34-inch thickness, but. 
because of its resistance, we had to work 
much faster handling the sheet from 
the oven to the form. 
back we had to blanket the 

| 


exposed surface 1n order to assure uniform 


To overcome spring 


tendencies 





cooling. 


Effect of Thinning 

Thinning of the material 
factor in drawing a part from flat sheet 
and must be taken into consideration 1 


} 


the beginning in order to adopt a methor 


is always 


which will give the least amount of 
ning. It is usually proper to design the 
dies so as to allow the greatest 

of slippage through the clamping rings and 
thereby provide the maximum amount of 
material from which to make the actual 
draw. Proper development of the blank 
does much to control the amount of ma 
terial which will slip through the ring 
at any given point. In a complex shape. 
thinning will be greatest at the points of 





] 





sharpest contour because of the drag ot 
the material on the form at these points 
It is often possible to eliminate excessive 
thinning by a combination of methods. For 
example, draw the sheet into a_ cavity 
which is much larger than the part to 
produced and which does not necessarily 
have the same shape, insert the form in 
the cavity, and use compressed air or me- 
chanical means to push the material tight 
against the form. By following this pro- 
cedure, the material is prestretched, and 
most of the drag which would take place 
by straight stretch method is elimi 

To preserve the smooth surface 
of some parts which have complex shape 
compressed air or vacuum is often use¢ 
to force the sheet into the surface of the 
forming mandrel. 

















Ridge Forming 


- 1 1 1 


Ridge forming is useful where the ob 
ject to be tormed is of plain geometric 
design and where the surfaces are plane. 
In this composed of a 








case the die is 











Fig. 3. Vacuum Forming Set-Up with Sheet 
Drawn Clamped and Form Clamped in Place 
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Brass Mounting Studs Being As- 


sembled on Drain Tray 


parts of fabricated units. For example, 
the brass studs used in mounting a drain 
tray on a drink dispenser were assembled 


by pressing the knurled brass stud into 
a small tab of the plastic material and 


then cementing the plastic tab to the main 


body of the part (see Figure 4). 
Fiberglas cloth 1s coming to the front 
connection with aircratt 


particularly in 

nountings. In this case the fiber- 
is laminated with the acrylic 
cemented to the acrylic mate- 
rial in the canopy by the ordinary cement- 
This procedure has been 
lopted to accomplish bearing strength in 
portion of the canopy which 
stress of cabin 





means. 





mounting 

is required to withstand the 

pressurization. 

e many potential uses tor tabri- 

ic parts, and lim- 
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Plastics 
roaches 
cessors and product manutacturers, includ 
ng pr and reviewed the 
toll a neWspapel and 
1M magazines, rade 
1 , Phe speaker “d 
that « the abundant number of 
track approximately 2,500, repre- 
ed perhaps the ereatest - 
reac advertisi 
Phe speaker also depl l by 
companies to obtain publicity without di- 
vulging anything worth publicizing. Victor 
Blasutta, chief engineer of Denison En- 
gineering Co., also spoke briefly on spe- 
cial applications of Denison equipment in 
the plastics industry. 


Section will hold a social meeting 
on June 16 at the Hotel Maytair, Colum- 





bus. The program calls for a dinner and 
a social period. 


Vinyl Polymers for Metal Finishing 


Approximately 30 members and guests 
attended a meeting of the SPE Rhode 
Island and Southeast Massachusetts Sec- 
tion on May 12 at the Providence Engi- 
neering Society Bldg., Providence, R. I, 
Speaker of the evening was Robert F. 
McTague, Stanley Chemical Co., who dis- 
cussed “The Use of Vinyl Polymers for 
Metal Finishing.” 

Mr. MeTague gave considerable infor- 
mation on the types of vinyl polymers 
both currently available and expected in the 
near future. These resins are characterized 
by being tasteless, odorless, non-toxic, per- 
manently thermoplastic, and without acid 
numbers. These resins also are chemically 
resistant to many solvents, acids, and al- 
kalies and form excellent bonds with nearly 
all metals or metal coatings, when properly 
compounded. A copolymer of 87¢ vinyl 
chloride and 13° vinyl acetate, with stab- 
ilizer added to prevent darkening, gives 
excellent adhesion to steel, iron, tin plate, 
and galvanized iron when baked at 250° F, 
This copolymer can be applied by brush- 
ing, or may be thinned with 12-15 toluol 
or xylol for spray application. 

\ir-dried coatings were discussed in de- 
tail, with emphasis on “washed primers.” 
These are polyvinyl butyral coatings con- 
taining small amounts of zine chromate 
plus phosphoric acid; they give films 0.3- 
mil thick with excellent adhesion to steel, 
treshly galvanized iron, zine nickel, cad- 
mium, brass, copper, aluminum, magne- 
sium, and chromium. The chief purpose 
ot such a primer is to prevent “rust creep” 
top coatings. The primer coating 
dries in a few minutes and well 
to most top coatings. 

For dipping, the speaker 
vinyl polymer-based plastisols and organi- 





under 


adheres 


recommended 


sols. He displayed a wire dish drainer 
having a white, flexible plastic coating 
obtained by dipping that he stated was 





superior to a rubber latex dipped coating 
hat it would not become soft or tacky in 
use. In similar app Mr. MecTague 
said, plating racks with dipped vinyl coat- 
ings have withstood five months’ conti 
in nickel and chromium plat 
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ous service 
baths 

The Section’s previous meeting took 
place on April 14 at the Providence En- 
gineering Society Bldg., with 65 members 





s session featured 





wire anid 
Corp., on 
Mr. Suba 

field ot 


particular 


and guests attendin 
talk by Michael M Suba, 
able materials division, Bakelite 


-xtrusion of Thermoplastics.” 





gave an interesting talk on the 
thermoplastic with 
emphasis on the vinyls and polyethylenes 
covering, 


wide va- 


and their application to wire 
and he showed samples of the 
riety of wire coverings and other 
sion products which are available. 
Plans cf New Orleans Section 


Section, SPE, held 


a dinner-meeting on May 6 at the New 
Orleans Hotel, with Section President 
Harold A. Levey, American Products Mig 
Co., presiding. Following a brief business 
meeting, in) which reports were heard 


different committees, 
Valite Corp., gave an 

on “Finished Resins.” The group de- 
cided to hold its next meeting, the last of 
the current season, on June 3. An outing 
being | July, wi 
date and site to be announced in the tt 
It is hoped that Mr. Molitor vill be 
able to arrange for the outing to be held 
at the Valite Corp. plant in Lockport, La. 
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Buffalo Section Sponsors Diversified Program 


The April 2 Ladies’ Night meeting of 
the Buffalo Section at the Park Lane Res- 
taurant attracted 55 members, guests, and 
their wives. After dinner, Miss Marion 
Gough, feature editor of H/ouse Beautiful, 
gave her impressions of consumer attitudes 
toward plastics. Miss Gough stated that 
she had found the reaction of the average 
consumer toward plastics to be derogatory, 
that she was impressed by the predom- 
inance of bad design, and that she felt 
the plastics industry itself was not han- 
dling its materials properly. As solutions, 
she suggested that designers, not plastics 
engineers, design plastic products to avoid 
imitation of designs in other materials, 
and recommended the use of informative 
labeling and advertising and the establish- 
ment of some system to keep inferior prod- 
ucts off the market. The meeting also fea- 
tured a display of fabricated vinyl sheet 
products by Cox Plastics, Inc., and the 
presentation to the ladies of vinyl-packaged 
bathsalts by Reta Lloyd, Inc. 

On April 30 approximately 32 members 
and guests of the Section heard Hugh 
Cameron, of W. T. LaRose & Associates, 
Inc., give a comprehensive review of the 
applications of electronic heating in the 
plastics industry, including the preheating 
of thermosetting preforms and the sealing 
of sheet and film materials. Mr. Cameron’s 
talk, which he has recently presented be- 
fore a number of SPE sections, was illus- 
trated by the use of small, demonstration 
electronic heaters. The Carborundum Co. 
had on display samples of its abrasive 
products in which plastic materials are 
utilized as binders and presented pocket 
stones to those present. 

The June 25 meeting will be the group’s 
annual golf outing and will also feature a 
talk on “Injection Molding and Mold 
Design” by Gordon B. Thayer, Dow 
Chemical Co. 

\n educational exhibit by the Buffalo 
Section highlighted displays by the plas- 
tics industry at the Buffalo Industrial 
Progress Exposition, held at the 65th 
Regiment Armory on May 14 to 23. Space 
for the SPE exhibit was donated by the 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, and the 
exhibit itself was made possible by con- 
tributions from Durez Plastics and Chemi- 
cals Inc., Durite Plastics Division of Bor- 
den Co., Norton Laboratories, Inc., Plas- 
kon Division of Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co., and Vareum Chemical Corp. 

\ director's meeting of the Buffalo Sec- 
tion had been held March 15 at the home 
of J. Clarke Cassidy, Section secretary, in 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. It was decided to 
make Ladies’ Night an annual affair and 
to set up a speakers’ bureau to aid in the 
dissemination of general information on 
plastics to the public. 


Cleveland-Akron Section in the Heavens 


The April 30 meeting of the SPE Cleve- 
land-Akron Section was of a social nature 
to which wives of members and other 
guests were invited. An attendance of 38 
met for a dinner at the Church of the 
Cross, Cleveland Heights. and then gath- 
ered at the Warner & Swasey Observa- 
tory, Case Institute of Technology, E. 
Cleveland, to hear Observatory Director 
J. J. Nassau speak on “The Universe of 
the Stars.” 

Dr. Nassau’s talk was non-technical in 
nature and planned especially for the meet- 
ing. The speaker discussed the structure 
of the universe, described the work of such 
men as Einstein, Newton, and Copernicus 
in the advancement of astronomy, and by 
means of illustrations compared the rela- 
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M. S. Moulton, Secretary of Cleveland-Akron 


Section, Presenting First Place Award in 
SPE 1947 Prize Paper Contest to Carl E. 
Snyder 


tive sizes of various stars, planets, and 
solar systems. The climax of the meeting 
was a trip up to the observation dome 
where the workings and uses of the 24- 
inch telescope were explained. Because of 
cloudy weather conditions it was not pos- 
sible to use the telescope for observations, 
and the group descended to the lobby of 
the Observatory where various informa- 
tive exhibits were examined. 

At the business session, the first prize 
of $500 in the 1947 SPE Prize Paper Con- 
test was presented to Carl E. Snyder, Case 
Institute of Technology, for his paper on 
“Coumarone Indene Resins.” It was an- 
nounced that the Section’s next meeting 
would be held May 28 at Tomlinson Hall, 


the new Union Club Bldg. at Case Insti- 
tute. Tentative plans call for Charles 
Franz, plastics consultant, to speak on 


“Estimating Manufacturing Costs and Es- 
tablishing Selling Price.” 


Preduction Control for a Plastics Plant 








Reversing the procedure of the preceding 
meeting, the SPE New York Section 
played host to the Newark Section at 
the May 11 meeting in the Hotel Shera 
ton, New York, N. Y. Approximately 80 
members and guests he dinner 
which was followed by ctior 
James ir; (; owley, Celanese PI istics 
Corp. and president of the Ne k Se 
tion, by New York Section Pres it At 


thur Nufer, Bakelite Corp. After the dis 








tribution of three door prizes, Stanles 
Bindeman, Noma Electric Corp. and vice 
president of the New York Section, in 
troduced the speaker, Herbert Spurwa\ 
Boonton Molding Co. i 


Mr. Spurway had tor his topic, 
duction Control as It is Appl 








Plastics Plant.” He defines i 

ontrol system as being one lans 
controls, and expedites the tion al 
shipment of s rom the 
time of receipt until the 4t billing 
Phe proper application of such a system 
requires a knowledge of mold and tool re 


methods and in 


requirements and 


and — shipping 


quirements, packaging 
ventories, raw material 
inventories, 
When properly set up and used, 
ntrol system i | 
formation on any order; will show w 

equipment and materials are needed for 
an order, and the time they will be need 

and will give management information ot 
the current status of the business and data 
on which to plan the future of the busi- 


requirements 





tion c¢ 











ness. 
The speaker listed five criteria for a 
satisfactorv production control system: 
(1) flexibility; (2) instantaneous con 
trols; (3) immediate information; (4) 
minimum of errors; and (5) low cost. 
Using slides, Mr. Spurway 
forms used by the production control sys- 





illustrated the 


tem in effect at Boonton Molding and 
showed how the system functions in rela- 
tion to the company’s other departments. 

The next meeting of the New York Sec- 
tion will take place on June 8 at the 
Hotel Sheraton. W. A. Crowder, Indus- 
trial Hard Chromium Co., will speak on 
“Chrome Plating of Molds.” 

The Newark Section will hold its next 
meeting on June 9, at the Newark Ath- 
letic Club, on the subject of preheating. 
S. Kk. Moxness, Minneapolis- Honeywell 
Regulator Co., will discuss “Steam Pre- 
heating,” and H. Cameron, W. T. La 
Rose & Associates, will speak on “Radio- 
Frequency Preheating.” 


Chicago Section Entertains National Board 





The May 4+ meeting of the Chic 
tion was “National Directors Nig and 
officers and directors of the SPE who 
were in Chicago for a meeting of the 
Society's board of directors were intro 
duced and spoke brietly on their interest 
in plastics and their affiliation with the 
SPE. The meeting, held at the Mercharts 
& Manufacturers Club, was attended by 
approximately 75 members and guests. 

SPE national president, J. H. Dubois, 


go sec 





o 











Shaw Insulator Co., briefly reported on 
the highlights of the directors’ meeting 
He described the purposes of the Profes 
sional Grade Membership recently estab 
lished and the advantages which = such 
membership will bri to the plastics en 

eer, and he the efforts of the 

ety's national officers to cooperate with 





ther societies in the plastics industry to 
promote tl welfare of both the plastics 
industry and engineer. Mr. Dubois also 
announced that the next SPI \nnual 
. all 1 - 1] } ] 1-1 1 

Technical Conference be held at the 


Bellvue-Strattord 








Great | 


Durez Plastics & Chemicals, lh 





Rechester Section Concludes Season’s 
Program 














The Rochester Section held a regular 
neeting on May 18 at Lorenzo's Restau- 
ra Gue speaker s Miss Marion 
Goug ise bea ( whose topic 
Vas ( sumer Reacti t Plastics.” 
Miss Gough's talk was identical with the 
re s] presented before the \pril 2 
meeting of the Buffalo Section, reported 

\ \ ly 30 members and 

( ves ng, which 

S 
( t 


Baltimore-Washington Section 
Elects First Officers 


Was ¢ Sect net Mav 4+ at. the 
N 1 Bure tf Standards, Washing- 
| > members and guests 

~ \\ ( (; oo Py ylastics 

t l se ( I r Dow Chemi 
( . the gathering « ‘Ap 

s t | I plastic 


Industry” and reviewed recent develop- 
ments in the formulation and application 
4 polystyrene, saran, and ethyl cellulose 
plastics. 
The following officers of the Section 

president, Gordon M. Kline, 
vice president, A. 

M. Stover, Glenn L. Martin Co.; secre- 
tary, A. Lightbody, Navy Bureau of Ord- 
! : B. Aliers, Navy Bu- 


were elected : 


Bureau of Standards; 





Nee urer, J. 
reau hips: and national director, W. 
R: f Bureau of Ordnance. Other 


directors of the Section in addition to 
] officers include: W. deC. Crater, 
Martin Co.; Peter King, Naval 
Laboratory; F. W. Reinhart, 
of Standards; and W. R. Sykes, 


ese Tve 





orning Fiberglas Corp. The fol- 
lowing committee chairmen were also ap- 
pointed professional activities, E. B. 





\rmy Map Service; cre- 
Crater; membership, Mr. 
Mr. Reinhart; house, J. 
au ot Standards; finance, 
educational, Mr. King. 
plans a dinner-meeting in 
in June. Further details, 


ker and topic, will be an- 
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The ial and traffic division met in 
the after with William H. Nussbaum 
presiding. In a talk on “Today's High 
; Even Point.” E. J. Johnson, a cer- 

ublic accountant, told the grouy 

t it is the job of top management to 

La sol other than that of raising 
rices t roblem of the present high 





in business 





poin \n analysis 
the material, labor, and other costs in- 

the purchase and use of new 
as given by E. H. Gabel, 
General Electric. in his talk on “How 


Much Can We Afford to Spend for New 


voived 1 tiie 











Phe pressing need of an exact knowl 
1 of guesswork was 
vard Waygren, Mac- 
Inc., in a paper on ‘Protec- 
Proper Cost Estimating.” 
ance of Conserving Working 
a discussed by Samuel 
ic Co., who stated 
is now. facing 
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to meet any adversity. 
at the session was given 
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is held in the evening; 
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editor-in-chief of the 
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Has Her Own Future,” 
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Friday, May 21 


Concurrent sessions were held on Friday 
morning by the Society’s divisions on com- 
pression molding, extruding, fabricating, 
machinery, and plastics film, sheeting, an 
coated fabrics. The compression molders 
session, presided over by John J. Bachner, 
Molded Products Corp., heard 
“Compression Molders’ Di- 
Organization” by Mr. 





Chicago 
three papers: 
vision Plan of 


Bachner; “Compensating the Salesman of 


Molded Products” by W. F. Reibold, 
Waterbury Cos., Inc.; and “Future Trends 
in Materials Supply” by Frank H. Car- 
man, Plastics Materials Manufacturers 
\ssociation. Mr. Carman reported that 
plastics production levels at a rate of 
12 over the 1947 total are now being 
maintained and are practically meeting all 
requirements. The speaker gave an im- 
proved supply picture of raw materials 
and said that there is no prospect of short- 
ages based on present requirements. 

The extruders’ session, presided over by 
George Gress, featured a paper on “Liquid 
Transmission through Extruded Polyethyl- 
ene Film (in Relation to Packaging Chem- 
icals and Cosmetics)” by J. H. Parliman, 
Plax Corp., and a paper on “The Factors 
of Screw Design in Extruding Cellulosics” 
by Paul Moeller and R. Phillips, Celanese 
Corp. of America. 

Three papers were given before the 
fabricators session, with Arthur deAn- 
gelis, Croasdale & deAngelis, Inc., pre- 
siding. Henry F. Pearson, Pearson-Berl- 
inghot, Inc., spoke on “Industrial Design- 
er’s Viewpoint ot Fabricating Potentials”; 
Hiram McCann, JJodern Plastics, dis- 
cussed “Marketing Potentials in the Fab- 
ricating Field”; and F. W. Tetzlaff, Rohm 
& Haas Co., had for his topic, “Light- 
ing Fixtures from Acrylic Sheet.” 

Only one paper, “The Competition of 
Tomorrow” by Tell Berna, National Ma- 
chine Tool Builders’ Association, was 
given before the machinery session, pre 
sided over by EF. W. MeIntyre, Reed- 
Prentice Corp. 

The meeting of the plastics film, sheet- 
ing, and coated fabrics division, with 
Frank J. Groten, Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., presiding, was devoted to progress 
reports by the chairmen of the division’s 
technical sub-commitiees. Reports were 
given by J. W. Sinner, Glenn L. Martin 
Co.; David S. Plumb, Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co.; H. F. Robertson, Bakelite Corp.; 
F. C. Dulmage, Jr.. Dow Chemical Co.; 
Talbot A. Lancaster, Plastic Film Corp.; 
James R. Blegen, Firestone Plastics Co.; 
William Aiken, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
‘o.: M. Scott Moulton, B. F. Goodrich 
iemical Co.; and R. S. Hallas, also of 
Jakelite. Another sub-commiuitee  chair- 
man, M. R. Radclitfe, O'Sullivan Rubber 
Corp.. was unable to attend because of 
illness, and his report was read by Mr. 
Groten. 

The Society’s annual business meeting 
and election of officers took place at the 
luncheon session, after a talk on ‘Economic 
Trends of Today” by Leo M. Cherne, Re- 
search Institute of America, Inc. Neil O. 
Broderson, Rochester Button Co. and SPI 
chairman of the board, presided over the 
meeting, which commenced with a financial 
report by William T. Cruse, SPI execu- 
tive vice president. \ report was then 
given by President Clark, who said that 
arrangements have been completed to set 
up an industry-wide committee in case of 
an emergency. Mr. Clark also announced 
the establishment of an associate member- 
ship to permit further expansion of the 
Society's technical divisions. Negotiations 
with the SPE have been suspended, Mr. 
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Clark reported, and are now undergoing 
4 cooling-off period. Work on a new edi- 
tion of the SPI Handbook is beginning, 
and the new edition is expected to appear 
in two years. 

Elections of officers and directors were 
then held. Reelected were: Mr. Broder- 
son as chairman of the board ; Mr. Clark 
as president; Gordon Brown, Bakelite 
Corp. as vice president; and Norman 
Anderson, General Molded Products Corp., 
as secretary. J. J. B. Fulenwider, Hercules 
Powder, was elected treasurer. Directors 
elected to serve for the next year in addi- 
tion to the officers were: I. D. Wintrob, 
M. Wintrob & Sons, Ltd.; Ralph David, 
Pacific Plastics magazine; Horace Gooch, 
Worcester Molded Plastics Co.; C. N. 
Sprankle, Sandee Mig. Co.; M. Dinell, 
Clover Box & Mfg. Co.; Mr. McIntyre; 
Mr. Groten; N. J. Rakas, National Auto- 
motive Fibres, Inc.;. Mr. Gage; J. L. 
Howie, ine, Grigoleit Co.; ie E. Gould, 
Detroit Macoid Co.; and Mr. Mckenzie. 

The injection molders division met in 
the afternoon, with Edward Singer, Vic- 
tory Mig. Co., presiding. Harold Spauld- 
ing, Electric Auto-Lite Co., dealt with 
“Developments of Lower Cost Injection 
Molds.” and described the use of beryllium 
copper pressure castings by his company 
A paper on “The Recent Advances in the 
Art of Injection Molding Large Pieces” 
was presented by George W. Whitehead, 
Improved Paper Machinery Corp., who re- 
viewed machinery developments and showed 
slides of unique molding jobs. The third 
paper on the program was “The Ofien 
Slighted Factor of Close Die Temperature 
Control in Quality Injection Molding,” by 
D. D. Davenport. Meridian Plastics, Inc. 
Concluding the program was a paper by 


C. J. Poiesz, National Bureau of Stan- 
dards, on “The Development of a Specifi- 
cation for Polystyrene Wall Tile.” 

\ meeting of the third National Plas- 


tics Exposition publicity committee was 
also held in the afternoon. E. J. Pechin, 
lastics Department, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., presided over the 
meeting held to enable exhibitors io co- 
ordinate their own advertising and publi- 
city. programs for the Exposition with 
that of the SPI. Mr. Gage, chairman of 
the exposition commitiee, announced. that 
there are already 105 exhibitors signed up. 
and that a buyer attendance of more than 
30,000 is expected for the exposition, to be 
held in Grand Central Palace. New York, 
N. Y., on September 27 to October 2 


Williams Director of SPI Publicity 


Langdon P. Williams has been appointed 
director of public relations for the Society 
of the Plastics Industry, Inc. it was 
announced by William T. Cruse, SPI 
executive vice president. Mr. Williams 
previously conducted his own business 
in public relations, advertising, and pub- 
licity in’ New York, and before — that 
had been advertising manager of City 
Title Insurance Co. and had spent 15 
years in the sales promotion and adver- 
tising departments of Revere Copper & 
Brass, Inc. Wesley S. Thurston, the for- 
mer SPI director of public relations, is 
now with the public relations department 
of Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 

William H. MacHale, sales promotion 
and advertising manager of the plastics 
department, plastics and = resin division, 
American Cyanamid Co., has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the exposition public- 
ity committee for the Third National Plas- 
tics Exposition, Mr. Cruse also announced. 
Other members of the publicity committee 
are E. J. Pechin and Don Masson, manager 
of publicity, Bakelite Corp. 
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CALENDAR 


Apr. 15- America’s Security Loan Cam- 
June 30. paign. (Buy U. S. Savings Bonds 
Now!) 


June 1. Chicago Section, SPE. Merchants 
& Manufacturers Club, Chicago, 
nk 

June 1. Los Angeles Rubber Group, Inc. 
Hotel Mayfair, Los Angeles, Calif. 

June 3. New Orleans Section, SPE. 

June 5. Ontario Rubber Section, C.I.C. 


First Annual Field Day. Rouge 
Hills Golf & Country Club, Toron- 
to, Ont., Canada. 

June 6-11. SAE. Summer Meeting. French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind. 

June 7-10. Chemical Institute of Canada. 
Annual! Conference. Mount Royal 
Hotel, Monireal, P. Q., Canada. 


June 8. Thermoplastic Section, SPI. Can- 
ada. Roya! York Hotel, Toronto, 
Ont. 

June 8. New York Section, SPE. Hotel 
Sheraton, New York, N. Y. 

June S. Newark Section, SPE. Newark 
Athletic Club, Newark, N. j. 

June 9. Rubber Division, C.I.C. Windsor 


Hotel, Montreal. 

June 7-12. International Textile Industries 
Exposition, Grand Central Palace, 
New York, N. Y. 


June 11. Philadelphia Rubber Group. Kug- 
ler‘s Restaurani, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

June 15. SPI Canada. Mount Roya! Hotel, 
Montreai, P. Q. 

June 16. South Texas Section, SPE. Ben 
Milam Hotel, Houston, Tex. 

June 16. Central Ohio Section, SPE. Social. 
Hote! Mayiai:, Columbus, O. 

June 18. Akron Rubber Group. Summer 
Outing. Lake Forest Country 
Club, Hudson, O. 

June 18. Boston Rubber Group. Annual 


Outing. Woodland Golf Club, 
Newton, Mass. 

June 18-26. American Counci! of Commercial 
Laboratories. Annua! Meeting. 
Colerado Springs, Colo. 

June 21-26. National Swim Week. 

June 21-26. A.S.T.M. Annual Meeting and 
Eighth Exhibit of Testing Appara- 
tus & Related Equipment. Detroit, 


Mich. 

June 24. Northern California Rubber 
Group. 

June 24. Rhode Island Rubber Club. Sum- 
mer Outing. Pawtucket Golf Club, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 

June 25. Detroit Rubber & Plastics Group, 
Inc. Summer Outing. Forest Lake 
Country Club. 

June 25. Quebec Rubber & Plastics Group. 
Annual Golf Tournament. Gran- 
by Gol! Club, Granby, F. Q., 
Canada. 

June 25. Buffalo Section, SPE. Annual Golf 
Get-Together. 

June 26. New York Rubber Group. Annual 
Outing. Doerr’s Grove, Short 
Hills, N. J. 

June 29- SPI Low-Pressure Industries Divi- 

30. sion. Seminar. Statler Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 

July 17. Chicago Rubber Group. Annual 
Golf Outing. Acacia Country 
Club. 

July 22-23. Divisicn of Rubber Chemistry, 


A.C.S. Summex Meeting. Mayiair 
Hotei, Los Angeles, Calii. 

July 24-25.Los Angeles Rubber Group, Inc. 
Annua! Summer Outing. Cata- 
lina Island. 





Cochrane Receives Hyatt Award 
RESIDENT HARRY S. TRUMAN 
presented the John Wesley Hyatt 

Award, consisting of a gold medal and 

$1,000, to John D. Cochrane, Jr., director 

of research and development, Formica In- 
sulation Co., in a ceremony at the White 

House on May 25. The award is made 

annually to an individual making an out- 

standing achievement in the plastics in- 

dustry and, since its Pa i in 1941, 

has become the highest honor given in the 

plastics industry. Mr. Cochrane received 
the award for outstanding work in the 
development of decorative laminates from 
synthetic and natural resins. Following 
the presentation, Mr. Cochrane was guest 
of honor at the annual award banquet, 
given at the Anderson House, and attended 
by representatives of the government, the 

\rmy and Navy, and the plastics and 

chemicals industries. 

\ graduate of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Mr. Cochrane joined Formica 
in 1925 as a project engineer. Since 1927 
he has been instrumental in the develop- 


ment of laminated plastics sections, inlaid 
designs, and panels bie h are proof against 


cigarette burns, stains, and other scars. 

These laminated panels find wide use in 

table tops. walls. desks. bar and soda foun 

tain tops, door panels, and many other 

domestic and public building ay 
} 


F t plications. 
Mr. Cochrane is tl 
1 


ie seventh recipient of 
the award named in honor of John Wesley 
Hyatt, the inventor of celluloid, and spon- 
sored by Hercules Powder Co. 











New Decorative Material 





A NEW type of decorative materi 
suitable for both horizontal and ve 

tical surfaces is being produced in quantity} 
by United States Rubber Co., Rockefeller 


Center, New York, N. Y. Known = as 


Satt asply : : oe mater 














cloth completely impregnat ; s d 
with a polyester thermosetti resin, then 
processed under heat and tension. Color 
and design possibilities are almost unlim 
ited since a variety of papers or cloths in 
plain colors or in desig1 e used for 
the Dase. The degrec ess ilso 
be controlled during “¢ 
Satusply is now ed in 34 
different colors and glossy 
or satin finish, and a i type 


is also available in all colors, designs ind 











finishes. The material is continu- 
ous rolls and in several s an k- 
nesses. The cigarette-proof typ omes in 
a standard roll 60 linear feet long; while 
the regular type comes in a roll 90 feet 
l The protective coating formed by the 
makes the material washable and 
highly resistant to stains, acids, alkalies, 
and wear, it is further claimed. Among 
the important uses foreseen for the product 
are wall coverings in rooms at 
furniture surfacing, and tops 


counters, and desks. 

material can be 
| he job without ; 
ure, for either new installations or for 
ishing. The company is also pro- 
ducing a special cement, Satusply-Sement, 
bonding the material to the base sur- 
The cement is furnished 
for application on the job, and 
uses 1s preap] plied to the back of t] sheets 
at the factory for install ation it the tield. 
Both the plastic material 
be sold through leading 
will furnish 
all users. 











assistance 





Thomas Institute Medalist 


HE Gold Medal of the 

stitute of Chemists for the year 1948 
was awarded to Charles Allen Thomas, 
executive vice president and technical di- 
rector of the Monsanto Chemical Co., at 
the Silver Anniversary Dinner of the In- 
stitute, held jointly with the New York 
Section of the American Chemical Society 
at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York on 
May 7. Dr. Thomas is A.C.S. president 
and was recently honored by being 
elected to the membership of the American 
Academy ot Sciences. 

The Gold Medal 
recognition of Dr. Thomas's 
development of atomic 
leadership in research, particularly in syn- 
thetic resins, and also for his administra 
tive ability and his encouragement of basic 
research. Foster D. Snell, retiring presi- 
dent of the Institute, presented the medal 
to Dr. Thomas. Francis J. Curtis, Mon- 
santo vice president, spoke on the career 
of the medalist 

In his address Dr. 
emphasized the new role that 
are taking in the 
America. The merchandise, the 
and the administration of modern business 
are so scientine and complex that technical 
training is needed in almost all depart 
ments, he said 


American In- 


also 


\ward was made in 
work in the 


energy and_ his 


Thomas 
4 scientists 
industrial leadership ot 


acceptance 


service, 


} 
| 


The biggest problem confronting the sci 
entist caught up in the definite trend 
toward industrial leadership is the perplex- 
ing difference that arises out of dealing 
with people In the lab- 
oratory the scientist is accustomed to 
relying upon unchanging scientific laws. 
In an executive capacity the scientist finds 
he is dealing primarily with people who 
are constantly changing their points of 


instead of things. 





view, who are always striving, and who 
cannot always be depended upon to act 
or react twice in exactly the same way 


He has been accustomed to handling things 
that can be measured. Now he must deal 
with things that are unmeasurable. 

A course in self-education is necessary. 
Dr. Thomas added. The scientist must be 
as familiar as possible with the way 
think, the way they act, and with the 
tives that ir their lives. He 
have some knowledge of finance. 


people 
mo- 
must 
He must 
; labor problems and keep 
intormed on the changes in emplover- 
employe a. 

It is 


ifluence 
be conscious ot 


relations 


apparent that the executive must 


move in a tar larger periphery than the 
scientist who is left undisturbed in his 
Ivory tower. The job of administr: ation 
is a challenge. In essence it is a trans 





tion, y gradual, from actual oui 
to the work of making decisions so that 
others may work more profitably, Dr 
Thomas stated. : 





Polysar Brand Name Adopted 
ot MER CORP., Sarnia, Ont., Can- 
ada, has adopted a brand name, Polv- 
sh its various types of rub- 
ber, it unced by J. R. Nicholson, 
executive vice president. In a new 
book issued to the rubber 
Europe, Africa, and North and 
America, the company lists 23 


Sar, to distil 








Was ann 


code 


pre ycessors ot 
South 
types of 
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rubber each having the name Polysar used 
to prefix a code designating a particular 
type. 

Butyl rubber is designated Polysar Bu- 
tyl:; GR-S copolymers are called Polysar 
S; high-styrene copolymers of butadiene 
and styrene are designated Polysar SS; 
Polysar N is used tor nitrile copolymers : 
Polysar NP designates special-purpose 
butadiene-acrylonitrile copolymer intended 
for use as a plasticizer for polyvinyl! chlor- 
ide. 

The company’s new coding system is 
flexible enough to permit the addition of 
types developed by its research de- 
Polymer Corp. code desig- 
Rubber Reserve equiva- 
listed below: 


new 
partment. The 
nations and their 
lents are 


RUBBER RESERVE 
EQUIVALENT 
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Field on Geon Polyblends 
HE May 7 


Rubber Group 
“Processing and P 


meeting of the Chicago 
featured a talk on 
<p Characteristics 


( i Ge n Polyblends™ | )\ George E. F ield, 
hnical service engineer for B. F. Good- 
rich Chemical Co. The meeting, attended 


atic and guests, was 
Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


colle idal 


by some 100 
held at the Morrison 

Mr. Field explained that) the 
blending of Hycar rubber and Geon poly- 
vinyl chloride resin results in Geon Poly- 
blend, a material having properties ditf- 
ferent from those of the parent materials. 
The Hyear acts as the plasticizer for the 
vinyl resin, and in many cases it is not 
necessary to use an ester-type plasticizer 
when processing the Polyblend. An ad- 
vantage of Polyblend over mill- 
blended mixtures of Hycar and Geon is 
that it can be fluxed for a longer period 


Geon 


of time and at higher temperatures than 
can the latter blends. The speaker also 
discussed the further advantages of Poly- 


blend in improving the properties of vinyl 
resins. He stated that the non-migration, 
9 a and non-volatile features 
of Polyblend were important in a number 
of present applications and would play an 
important part in future uses. Mr. Field 
considered the use of additional ester-type 
plasticizer in Polyblend processing and 
summarized the properties obtained by 
such addition. 

The Group held elections of officers for 
the 1948-1949 season, with the following 


th 


Inland 
Peter 
and secretary-treas- 


chairman, Robert C. Dale, 
vice chairman, W. H. 


results : 
Rubber Corp. ; 
son, Enjay Co., Inc.; 
urer, Ray G. Penner, W. H. 
The following members 

Group's executive committee: Samuel G. 
Armato, Witco Chemical Co.; Robert E. 
Elliott, Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) ; Doug- 


Salisbury Co 


las P: Johnstone, D:. P. Johnstone Co.; 
Albert L. Meyer, Herron & Meyer (Chi- 
cago); Maurice J. O'Connor, C. P. Hall 
Co.: A. G. Susie, Marbon Corp. (repre- 
senting the rubber chemicals suppliers) ; 


Synthetic Prod- 
Felt Works: B; 


Herman Boxser, Acadia 
ucts Division of Western 
F. Benson, Inland Rubber Corp.; Robert 
H. Barbour, Sirvene Division of Chicago 
Rawhide Mfg. Co.; Vincent J. Labrecque, 
Victor Mfg. & Gasket Co.; Dwight Smith, 
Inland Rubber Corp.; and Charles E. 
Wonder, Van Cleet Bros. (representing 
the rubber manufacturers). The nomina- 
ting committee consisted of the following 
members: James P. Sheridan, New Jersey 
Zine Sales Co., chairman; Mr. Armato; 
Bruce W. Hubbard, Ideal Roller & Mig. 
Co.; T. McIlhenney, Shell Petroleum Co. ; 
Mr. Susie; S. L. Weller, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc.; and H. A. Win- 
kelmann, Dryden Rubber Division o 
Sheller Mig. Co. Preceding = meeting a 
drive for funds, arranged for by Al Stein, 
H. Muehlstein & Co.. was put on by rep- 
resentatives of the American Cancer So- 
ciety. 





Los Angeles Group Meeting 


HE May 4 meeting of the Los Angeles 

Rubber Group, Inc., at the Hotel May- 
fair was stented by approximately 18) 
members and guests. At the afternoon tech- 
nical session, Lou F. Gongwer, chief 
chemist and manager of the development 
department of J. M. Huber Corp.’s Bor- 
ger, Tex., plant, spoke on “Clays for Rub- 
ber.” Mr. Gongwer's talk was identical to 
the one he presented before the April 29 
meeting of the Northern California Rub- 
ber Group and reported on page 246 of 
our May issue. At the dinner session James 
F. Bone, manager of the industrial depart- 
ment, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 
spoke on “The Industrial Economy of 
Los Angeles.” 

The meeting was “United States Rub- 
ber Night” and was sponsored by the 
United States Rubber Co. of Los Angeles, 
which supplied prizes won by Carl Hog- 
lund, Dickson Sheppard, and Phil Drew, 
all of Goodyear; A. Legman, of A. Leg- 
man Trucking Co.; Roy Phelan, of Atlas 
Sponge Rubber Co; R. Roby, Accurate 
Products Co.; Robert Bowen, Xylos Rub- 
ber Co.; Bud Burson, H. M. Royal, Inc.; 
Earl Farlow, a guest; and George Miller, 
W. J. Voit Rubber Corp. 

At the April 12 meeting of the Group’s 
board of directors, the following new mem- 
bers were elected: Wallace S. Anderson 
and John W. Wardman, both of Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co.; Francis L. Beiter, 
Golden West Rubber Mills; Dane E. Bud- 
nick and C. L. Harmon, both of Kirk- 
hill Rubber Co.: Carl J. Minnig, Witco 
Chemical Co.; George M. Onufry, Over- 
Weighing Corp.; Carl R. Shaffer, 
Rubber; and Merlyn F. Teskey, 
Transportation Co. 
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Additional Experimental 
GR-S Polymers and Latices 


DDITIONS to the list of experimental 

. GR-S dry polymers and GR-S latices, 
availab le for distribution to rubber goods 
manufacturers under the conditions out- 
lined in our November, 1945, issue, page 
237; ei been received and are listed in 
the table below. 

Normally, experimental polymers will be 
produced only at the request of the con- 
sumers, and 20 bales (one bale weighs 
approximately 75 pounds ) of the original 
run will be set aside, if possible, for dis- 
tribution to other interested companies for 
their evaluation. The 20 bales, when avail- 
able, will be distributed in quantities of 
one bale or two bales upon request to the 
Sales Division of Rubber Reserve, or will 
be held for six months after the experi- 
mental polymer was produced unless other- 
wise consigned before that time. Subse- 
quent production runs will be made if 
sufficient requests are received to warrant 
them. 

As announced our last listing of ex- 
perimental polymers, it is believed that 
the GR-S polymers made each month 
should be listed without description to in- 
dicate which polymers are currently com- 
mercially available. The numbered and 
experimental GR-S polymers and_ latices 
produced during April follow: Experi- 
mental G R-S polymers—X-181-SP, X- 
274, X-278-SP, X-360, X-392-SP, X-385, 
X-415, X-416, X-419, X-422, X- 
30, X-434, X-435, X-439, X-443, 
X-457, and X-548; Numbered GR- 
a polymers— GR-S, GR-S-AC, GR-S- 
. GR-S-10, GR- ot AC, GR-S-12- 
AC, GR-S-20, GR-S-20-AC, GR-S-21, 
*GR-S-40-AC. GR-S- 45. AC, GR- 
. GR-S-60, GR-S-65-SP, GR-S-85- 
SP, GR-S-Black 1, GR-S- . lack 2, and 
GR-S-Black 2. ; and GR-S latices—Types 
Hite VE NCS N T, VII, and VIII, X2429, 
X-446, “-450, and X-451 





Synthetic Rubber Symposium 


HEMICAL engineering developments 
in the synthetic rubber program was 


the subject of a symposium at the regional 
meeting of the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers, on May 9 to 12, at 
the Hotel Hollenden, Cleveland, O. Near- 
ly 200 engineers attended the synthetic 
rubber symposium, presided over by W. 
I. Burt, vice president of B. F. Good- 
rich Chemical Co. and a director of the 
Institute. The symposium consisted of 
five papers whose subject matter for the 
most part was not new to rubber chemists, 
but which was intended to acquaint chemi- 
cal engineers in other fields with the proc- 
ess and equipment problems which arose 
during the wartime synthetic rubber pro- 
gram. 

The first paper was 
Large-Scale Emulsion Polymerization in 
the GR-S Program,” by John T. Cox, Jr., 
and Paul S. Forsyth, both of ORR. This 
Paper gave a resumé of the laboratory 
work which led to the development of the 
large-scale reactors used at present in the 
GR-S plants and outlined the improve- 
ments which have been incorporated dur- 
ing the years of operation. 

“The Porous Sheet Process of Drying 
GR-S American Rubber,” by Williard F. 
3ixby, Goodrich Chemical. the sec- 


“Development of 


was 


June, 1948 


X-NUMBER MANUFACTURING DATE OF 











DESIGNATION PLANT AUTHORIZATION POLYMER DESCRIPTION SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS 
X-452-GR-S Goodrich, 5-11-48 GR-S stabilized with Stalite Standard reference bale 
Port Neches to be used as the standard 
reference test sample start- 
ing July 1, 1948, 
X -453-GR-S Copolymer, 5-11-48 Polybutadiene pol For low-temperature service 
Baton Rouge 1° F, and stabilize evaluation. 
BLE at 40 to 4 
Rosin soap emulsificz 


used. 


X-454-GR-S Copolymer, 








A 90 butadier 








For 





ioe Styrer low-tempera 































Baton Rouge harge ratio G Re iS ice evaluat 
with rosin soap mulsifi ica- 
tion polymerized at 41° F. 
and stabilized with BLE at 
40 to 45 Mooney. 
X-455-GR-S U.S. Rubber, 4-21-48 A GR-S black masterbatch A GR- S black r 
Borger containing 66 parts of SRF for those con 
black per 100 parts contin- ferring rosin soap emulsi- 
uous GR-S-10 stabilized fied GR-S (GR-S-10). 
with 1.5 parts BLE at 543-4 
Mooney viscosity. 
X-456-GR-S U.S. Rubber, 4-21-48 A GR-S black masterbatch A GR-S ble 
Borger containing 50 parts of EPC for those 
black per 100 parts c n- ferring rosi 
uous GR-S-10_ stabilized GR-S (GR-S- 
with 1.5 parts BLE at 54+4 wise similar to GR-S-Black 
Mooney viscosity. 1 except for higt I 
viscosity ot cor 
mer. 
X-457-GR-S U.S. Rubber 4-21-48 A GR-S black masterb: 
Borger a ung 55 par PI 
black A per 100 parts G R- S 
type polymer stabiliz 
with 1. 5 parts BLE 37 4 - 
Mooney viscosity. 
X-458-GR-S U.S. Rubber, 4-21-48 A GR-S black masterbatch 
Borger containing 60 parts of 
black 0 per 100 P 
type po 
with 1, 5 parts BL E at 
Mooney viscosity. 
X-459-GR-S U.S. Rubber, 5-7-48 A GR- S blac ck 1 
Borger 
X-460-GR-S Can: 
shortst« ppe i} 
+4, 
ond paper on the program. The applica- processes for recovering unreacted buta- 
tion of a Fourdrinier-type drier, common- — diene and styrene was described, and the 


ly used in the paper industry, to the dry- 
ing of GR-S was discussed, and it was 
pointed out that the drying of GR-S after 
coagulation requires simultaneous diffu- 
sion of heat into the rubber and removal 
of water at a temperature that will not 
adversely affect the physical properties 
of the product. This can be accomplished 
by coagulating the rubber in small, uni- 
form crumbs which can be formed into 
a thin, porous sheet. This sheet is exposed 
to a relatively high temperature, but for 
too short a time to affect physical prop- 
erties. 

The third paper, by D. H. 
H. R. Sontag, Goodyear Synthetic Rub- 
ber Corp., dealt with “Some Factors At- 
fecting Continuous Polymerization of Syn- 
thetic Rubber.” This paper gave a brief 
history of the development of the continu- 
ous flow process of polymerization and 
described the charging equipment, reac- 
tion vessels, and method of shortstop ad- 
dition to control the polymerization. The 
variations in new materials that influence 
polymerization were also discussed. 

“Development of Monomer Recovery in 
GR-S American Rubber,” by C. R. John- 
son and Walter Otto, Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., was the fourth paper. The 
development of both batch and continuous 


Francis and 


problems involved in the design of these 
plants were also considered. 

The final paper of the symposium was 
“Latex Incorporated Carbon Black for 
Synthetic Rubber,” by John C. Madigan 
and James W. Adams, of United States 
Rubber Co. This paper noted that GR-S 
black masterbatches now comprise 12 
of all GR-S produced. An explanation was 


given of the engineering problems in- 
volved in handling the black, mixing the 
slurry with the latex, and subsequent co- 


agulation and drying operations. 





Mark to Give Howe Lecture 
ERMAN F. MARK, professor at 


Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn and 
a world authority on the chemistry of rub- 
ber, plastics, and wood, has been chosen 
to present the fourth Harrison Howe 
Lecture sponsored by the Rochester Sec- 
tion of the American Chemical Society. 
The announcement was made by Ethel L. 
French, of the University of Rochester 


and chairman of the Section, who said 
that the lecture will be given in Novem- 
ber. 
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Southern Ohio Group Outing 


a Southern Ohio Rubber Group held 
Its) annua uting on Via) 19, with 
OO men he 


rhe 
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New Standard Hydrocarbon 
Samples 


HIRTEEN new NBS standard hydro- 


carbon samples have been announced 
by the National Bureau of Standards, 
bringing to 139 the number of such com- 
pounds now available for calibrating analy- 
tical instruments and he re- 


apparatus in t 
] 








search | and analytical labora- 
tories of the petroleum, rubber, chemical, 
nd allied industries. These samples have 
et as part of a cooperative 
ros Bureau and the American 
’etroleum Institute begun in 1943. The 


below : 


13 new compounds are 











270-55 1,3-D 
0.65 +0.23 5 
l B 0.08 +0.04§ 5 
2 1-1-1 te 0.19 +—0.09 5 
4 ] 0.18 +-0.12 5 
; 0.30 +0.20© 5 
Se Pe 0.2 0.10 ) 
$, 4- Dime 0.1 0.08 5 
tr 1-() 0.16 0.11 5 
‘ 0.04 +0.038 5 
es } 0.06 0.04 5 
1-> 0.24 +0.18 5 
1-D 0.11 0.07 5 
ha-o5 1. 5.3 0.11 0.08 5 
t VBS, 35, 355 
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Color Matching in Rubber 


MEETING of the Connecticut Rubber 
Grou is held in the auditorium oi 











( {4 vere 90 members 
~ Sts 1 to ir \ 
\ none tee Pont de Net rs 
( ta Col Matching 
C oe eons a 
( i desire color 1 be 
‘ sulfur. the t ‘ ccele 
4 CERES ERE ( Se 
compo et vary, depending 
the method ¢ 1.¢ ress, Ope 
. Es ono ride, et 
Begs ‘ & eat a r in rubber 
¢ telv) mecast vit ae 
Ing spectr tometel 
\t business session conducted — by 
( I 1 Raymond H. Dudle Whitney 
Blake Co., a financial report by Carl Lar 
son, also of Whitney Blake, and a nomi 
nating mmittee report by Al Jennings, 
ont, were heard. W. J. O'Brien, Jr.. 
Seamless Rubber Co., spoke on the ad- 
vantages of membership in the Divisior 
of Rubber Chemistry, A. C. S., and Pat 


. . 
he outing of 


or August 14. 


Rooney explained plans for 


t 
lich is scheduled f 


Dinsmore Thiokol Club Speaker 
N AUDIENCE of more than 80 per- 


sons heard R. P. Dinsmore, vice 
president in charge of research and de- 
velopment, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
talk on “Snapshots of the Rubber Indus- 
try,’ at a meeting of the Thiokol Techni- 
cal Club, held at the Thiokol Corp., Tren- 
ton, N. J.. on May 20. The meeting 
preceded by a social hour and a bi 
dinner. 
J. W. 
sided and 
Crosby 


} 
Nas 


Was 


Thiokol 
introduced Dr. Dinsmore. Mr, 
mentioned the latest honor that 
conterred on Dr. Dinsmore by 
the Institution of the Rubber Industry, 
London, England, in awarding him the 
Colwyn Gold Medal for 1947. Dr. Dins- 
more will receive the medal at the Rub- 
ber Technology Conference in Londo 
The speaker first paid tribute to “Thio- 
kol” as the synthetic rubber manu- 
factured in the United States and = then 
that the purpose of his talk was to 
discuss the general rubber situation as it 
exists at present, with special 
to the American synthetic rubber indus- 
try. It was emphasized that although the 
price ot No. smoked sheet rubber 
about 23¢ a pound at the 


price of the natural rubber 


president, pre- 


Cro sby - 





been 


nrst 
said 


reference 





present t 


the average 


being used, because of the greater avail- 
ability and lower price of lower grades, 
was actually about 17!2¢ a pound. With 
, 24° } 1 
GGR-S selling at 18'>é a pound, the volun- 





tary ust wained less than it might be 
if the synthetic rubber had a greater price 


to 4¢ a pound 
ctween natural and syn- 
ber, it was estimated that a mucl 


use of the synthetic woul 
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advantage. With a real 2¢ 
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v is satisfactory for 
narket and that the mai 
ad its greater use are poor 
hi nd resilience properties. 
Data wert nted to show I 
varying the of the crude 
as produced and by the use of me 
modulus furnace blacks, improveme1 i 
tact I essing could be obtained It 
is O pointe ut that better processing 
lot i Vel st Hess GR-S could be 
obtained 1 not carrying the polymeriza- 
reaction so far as usual and by lym- 
crizing at wer temperatures. 

In cor Dr. Dinsmore said. that 
the so-called “low temperature rubber” 
was a considerable improvement over regt 
lar GR-S, but thi | rubber 

it be able to he value of nat 
rubber until its e was more nearh 








Hold Film Night 


HE May 7 meeting of the Ontario 











Rubber Section. C.I.C., was in 
conjunction with — the ffal er 
Group at the c Br i 
ara Falls \pproximately 835) mem- 
bers and of the groups <¢ led 
the meet featured the s ing 
( two 5, e first f . resented 
through the courtesy of Dunlop Tire & 
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Rubber Division Summer Meeting 


U R° CHER details of the summer meet- 
ing of the Division of Rubber Chem- 


istry, A. C. S., to be held in Los Angeles, 
Calii.. July 22 and 23, at the Mayfair Ho- 
tel, have been announced. D. C. Maddy, 


Chemical Co., 1248 
\ngeles, 21, is chair- 
man of the local committee on arrange- 
ments and will arrange hotel accommoda- 
tions tor members and guests desiring to 
attend. A hotel reservation form has been 
sent to Division members. 
Registration will begin at 
July 22, at the Mayfair Hotel, and techni- 
cal sessions will be held beginning 10:00 
am. and p.m., July 22; 9:40 a.m. and 
2:00 p.m., on July 23. The Division ban- 
quet is sc heduled for the Biltmore Hotel, 
at 7:00 p.m., July 22 and will be featured 
by presentation of the Charles Goodyear 
Medal to David Spence, the first person 
designated to receive this honor by the 
Division in 1942. Arrangements for the 
banquet are in charge of C. H. Churchill, 
Sterling Rubber Products Co. 
The reeular annual gd 


Harwick Standard 
W hole sale St, 


Los 


9:00 a.m., 


outing of 


the Los Angeles Rubber Group is sched- 
uled for Saturday and Sunday, July 24 
and 25, following the Rubber Division 


meeting, so that those attending the meet- 
ing may also attend the outing if they de- 
sire. The program consists of a boat trip 


to Catalina Island and golf, fishing, and 
other sports; return is by boat Sunday 
afternoon. A reservation form for the out- 


Division members. 
innovation for the 


ing has been mailed all 
\s it is a distinct 


Divison of Rubber Chemstry to hol * three 
meetings in a calendar year, the ofticers 
and directors of the Division urge mem- 


make a special effort to support 
Angeles meeting. 


bers to 
the Los 





Unique Film Thickness Gage 


\RBON 14, a radioactive isotope de- 

rived as a by-product of the atomic 
energy plant at Oak Ridge, Tenn., is the 
heart of a new gage for measuring sheets 
of Phiofilm and Slee thin films developed 
at the Goodyear research laboratory, main- 
tained in Akron, O., by the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. Perfection of the new device 
was announced by L. B. Sebrell, director 
of the laboratory, who also revealed that 
a comprehensive program employing radio- 
active isotopes for research in rubber and 
plastics has been launched under the di- 
rection of S. D. Gehman, head of physics 
research at the laboratory. 

The new thickness developed by 
W. f. Morris, research physicist, make it 
possible to gage a sheet of Pliofilm or 
other film continuously as it comes from 
the rolls and requires no mechanical con- 
tact with the film. In operation, the film 
passes through a slot in the gage. Below 
this slot there is a small amount of Carbon 
14, and above is an ionization chamber in 
Which is produced a minute electrical cur- 
rent by the beta rays or electrons emitted 
by the isotope. The number of electrons 
penetrating the film depend upon its thick- 
ness, and the meter can be graduated to 
read directly in thickness of film. Carbon 
14 is one of the weakest of the radio- 


gage, 


active isotopes, and for all ordinary pur- 
poses its radiations may be regarded as 
harmless. According to Dr. Morris, the 


new gage will read with accuracy to 

0.0001-inch, and he expects to attain an 

accuracy of 0.000001-inch in the future. 
Regarding work at the laboratory with 
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W. E. Morris Demonstrates New Film 
Thickness Gage 


other types of radioactive materials Dr. 
Gehman said that radioactive phosphorus 
was being used to study the diffusion rate 
of plasticizers. Radioactive copper is be- 
ing used to study the solubility of copper 
in rubber. Radioactive sulfur is now avail- 
able in sufficient strength for use as a 
means of measuring the migration and 
solubility of sulfur in rubber and_ in- 
vestigating the chemistry of vulcanization. 
Dr. Gehman also said that studies were 
being made to determine whether small 
amounts of uranium or thorium might be 
used as a means of identifying rubber 
products. 





Hydrotherm Heating and Cooling 
of Calenders and Platen Presses 


ODERN plastics require closer 

perature control than has been 
sible to maintain by the use of steam as 
a heating and cooling medium. These tem- 
perature requirements may be as high as 
700° F., and cooling may be as low as 70 
I. It is also desirable to maintain the tem- 
perature over the entire roll or platen 
surfaces within very close limits of even 
+1° F. The different rolls in a calender 
require temperature differences of 5-100 
F. or higher tor proper plastic processing 
between rolls; while press platens should 
generally be maintained at a uniform tem- 
perature. Desirable higher production 
speeds and the production of sheets of uni- 
form quality and thickness are obtainable 
only by uniform temperature control of 
calenders and platen presses. 

The use of steam alone for heating gives 
varying temperatures because of irregular 
distribution, pressure fluctuations, and con- 
densate film, and falls far short of the 1° 
I. tolerence over the entire surface of rolls 
or platens. For cooling, attempts have been 


tem- 


pOs- 


made with steam of lower pressure and 
temperature, vacuum, injection of conden- 
sate, and even injection of cold water into 


rolls and platens. The use of steam for 
cooling, even under vacuum, does not per- 
mit uniform temperatures because of the 
difficulties in evacuating the condensate. 
Calculations show that effective continuous 
cooling by means of steam cannot be nor- 
mally obtained. 

The injection of condensate in a roll is 
not an effective cooling method because of 
the formation of uneven film thicknesses 
which prevent uniform heat transfer. The 
use of cold water is also unsatisfactory 
because of the stresses created by uneven 
heating and cooling effects on the metal 
parts and because of the formation of scale 
inside the rolls or platens. 


The high temperature fluid system, Hy- 


drotherm, designed by the American Hy- 
drotherm Co., is claimed to solve the heat- 
ing and cooling problems of calender and 
platen press operation. This system uses 
water up to 400° F. maximum temperature, 
and chemicals where higher temperatures 
are desired. The fluid is circulated in a 
closed system requiring practically no 
make-up, thus eliminating the formation of 
any scale or internal corrosion. The entire 


system contains only a_ high-temperature 
fluid producer, a cooler, pumps, piping, 
valves, and controls. 

The heat transfer rate obtainable with 


Hydrotherm is claimed to be much greatet 
than with any other system and permits the 

employment of maximum proce ssing s sail 

Temperatures can be raised or lowered uni- 
formly and at the desired rate and can be 
maintained within the +1° F. tolerance 
The Hydrotherm system is said to permit 
greater production speeds, wider usable 
sheet surface, greater temperature varia- 
tions in the entering batches, longer runs 
without shutdowns, and more even quality 
in the product. 





Golf for the Quebec Group 


HE Quebec Rubber & Plastics Group 
held its final scheduled meeting of the 


current season on May 13 in the Legion 
Hall, Montreal, P. Q., =, \iter a 
few brief remarks by Chairman S. Me 


Rubber Co., the aia got 
wav with the showing of two films 
‘A professional golfer from one 
clubs was present and ad- 
Group’s annual 
» Granby 
June 25 
slate of 
will 


Lean, British 
under 
on golf. 
of Montreal's 
dressed the group. The 
golf tournament will be held at the 
Golf Club, Granby, P.Q., on 

A business meeting to prepare a 
officer candidates for the next 
be held in the near future. 


season 





pocaaran Engineers Election 


HE Chemical Engineers Club of Wash- 

ington held its annual spring outing 
on May 13 at the Bannockburn Country 
Club, Md. A blind bogey golf tourna- 
ment was held in the afternoon, followed 
by an outdoor supper at the Club’s bar- 
becue grounds. After supper a brief bus- 
iness meeting was held to elect officers 
for the coming year. The following slate 


of officers was presented by the nominating 
committee and approved by the member- 
ship: president, John T. Cox, deputy direc- 


tor, Office ot Rubber Reserve; vice presi- 
dent, Philip H. Groggins, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural & Industrial Chemistry, United 
States Department of Agriculture; secre- 


tary, Randall D. Sheeline, chemical en- 
gineer, Navy Department; and treasurer, 
Paul S. Forsyth, technical assistant, Pol- 


ymer Development Branch, Department of 


Agriculture. 





Summer Laboratory Clinics 


seine angen its program to place 

> latest discoveries ot retin Fico 

i at the service of industry, the 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn will pre- 
sent its fifth annual series of summer lab- 
oratory clinics from June 7 to July 17. 
(Continued on 


page 394) 
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RUBBER WORLD 
NEWS of the MONTH 


Highlights— 

Further comments on the Rubber Act 
of 1948 were in favor of early impletion 
of the Act and the need of continuing 
a policy of cooperation and alertness of 
the administration of the law by the 
rubber industry. Business for the first 
quarter of 1948 was reported as some- 
what less than for a comparable period 
last year, but the level of activity for 
the remainder of this year and for sev- 
eral years to come was again viewed 


with general optimism by leading rub- 
ber company executives. The meeting 
of the Rubber Study Group in Wash- 
ington, D. C., provided some interest- 
ing statistics on probable production 
and consumption of rubber in 1948 and 
1949. Negotiations between the Big 
Four rubber companies and the URWA 
union on the subjects of company-wide 
contracts and/or wage increases were 
under way with each of the four com- 
panies individually by the first of 
June. 








Short- and Long-Term Business Outlook Held Good; 
Study Group Estimates Rubber Use for 1948 and 1949 
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icant & 
meeting estima natural rubber produc- 
tion for 1948 at 1,391,000 long tons and 





for 1949 
both natt 
and 1949 
tons 


at 1,547,000 tons. Consumption of 
al and synthetic rubber for 1948 
about 1,745,000 





Was estimated at 


ior each 


Further Comments on Rubber Act 


The Rubber Act of 1948, Public Law 
469—S80th Congress, was reproduced on 
this page in the May issue together with 
some brief comment During the last 


month a detailed analysis of the Rubber 
\ct by the R.M.A., and a study entitled 
“Program for Preparedness in Rubber” 
by John L. Collyer, Goodrich president, 
the latter concerned with the early imple- 
tion of the Rubber Act, have been received 
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roa relatively nearby termina 
asserts the convic 
of Congress that in rubber the 


west and strongest security bulwark is un 


policy statement 


Nation s 





petitive enterprise and = Nas 
it to terminate its 
dissolve the patent 


Ian ‘ ] 
plants in the 





governme! 
rubber, 
hands 


synthetic 


“whenever consistent 
Phe R.M.A. an- 
out that Congress recognizes 


the industry and 


ndustry 


security.” 


n ot 


the agreed positio 

the Armed Forces that controls must con- 
tinue until an adequate security stockpile 
of natural rubber is accumulated, but it 
puts the government on notice that it must 


not delay beyond that date in the matter 
of terminating its controls and getting 
the synthetic rubber business into private 
hands. 

\t the same time the policy declaration 
becomes the overriding guide in the in- 


n 
yy. 
looking to 


terpretation of provisions the 
relaxation of some existing controls and 
the disposal of government facilities, ex- 


cess to the basic security block of plants, 
within the life of the Act. 
\Ithough by virtue of Executive Order 


1 
i 


No. 9942, under which the Act is now ad- 
ministered, the functions of Office of Rub- 
ber Reserve and Rubber Division, Office 


of Materials Distribution, United States 
Department of Commerce, are continued 
as before, a major change is possible in 


the near future. Such a change should 
result from the authority granted the 
President to consolidate all powers and 


functions granted by the law under a 
single agency, and this might well elevate 
the rubber office to a higher organizational 
status. (Effective May 7, Rubber Order 
R-1, will be administered by the Office of 
Domestic Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce. The OMD has been merged with 


the ODC.) 


The R.M.A. analysis then takes each 
section and subsection of the new law 
and attempts to explain possible actions 
that will result from the wording of the 
law based on past precedent and future 
conditions. It is emphasized, however, that 
official interpretations of legislation are 
made by the Attorney General and finally 
decided by the federal judiciary. 

The Collyer study, called an analysis of 
the national and world rubber situation and 
the eleventh in a series the Goodrich com- 
pany has issued since July, 1940, suggests six 
steps for consideration by the federal goy- 
ernment : 

(1) Immediate study of availability of 
all the components necessary to making 
American synthetic rubber again on a 
large scale “to avoid serious con- 
flicts in an emergency, with other essen- 
tial production programs which might re- 


quire the same materials.” 


(2) Determination of types and quanti- 
ties of rubber products that would be 
needed in an emergency, and the condi- 


under which 
be require 1 to 
petitive development 
be intelligently directed toward solution 
ot military product and supply problems.” 

(3) The trami of a “rubber mi 
plan” wl war 
assure the rapid conversion of the 
to military and essential civilian 


tons 


such products would 
operate “so that com- 


and engineering can 





bili- 





zation should occur, 
would 


industry 


production and the large-scale use of \mer- 
ican synthetic rubbers 

(4) The increasing of current working 
stocks of American synthetic rubbers, and 


continuing additions to the strategic stock- 
pile of natural rubber as supplies become 
available. 

(5) Early dissolution of the wartime 
patent pool in synthetic rubber . . . 
“a move that would at once turn the full 
r competitive research and | 


improvement of existing 
I 


power of 


opment to the 


rubbers and the invention of new. bette 
and lower-cost rubbers.” 
(6) The exertion oft the government's 


maintenance of 
“against the 


programs 


influence toward 
world market in rubber and 
resumption of cartels or other 
that would restrict natural rubber produc- 
tion.” 

Mr. Collyer pointed out 
the study’s recommendations 
early impletion of the recently enacted 
“Rubber Act of 1948” and that the pro- 
gram was designed to help chart the most 
effective course the lation, within 
that framework, in terms of (1) immedi- 
ate security, (2) long-range security, and 
development of “a free and_= strong 
\merican-rubber-making industry.” 


that many of 


concern the 


for 
a 
(3) 


Rubber Goods Production Outlook 


Statements made by executives of two 
leading rubber goods companies during the 
latter part of April in connection with re- 
ports to their stockholders, expressed con- 
fidence in the business outlook for the re- 
mainder of 1948. 

Herbert E. Smith, told U. S. Rubber 
stockholders that sales for the first quar- 
ter of 1948 were within 7% of those for 
the same period last year, and on the 
basis of the present outlook the company 
expects to continue a liberal dividend pol- 
icy. In analyzing the company’s progress 
last year, which was indicated by a new 
high sales volume of $581,000,000, Mr. 
Smith emphasized continued improvement 
in employe-management relations. Work 
stoppages in 1946 caused a loss of 1,269,000 


man-hours of production; while in 1947 
this loss was cut 43 to 725,000 man- 
hours. 
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\s evidence of improvement in worker 
productivity, it was stated that immediately 
toiling the war, productivity fell to 1842 
pounds of rubber processed per man- hour 
in the tire division. In 1947 this figure 
increased to 209/10 pounds per man-hour, 

gain of 13° 

Commenting on the future, Mr. Smith 
foresees good business throughout 1948 
and also long-term growth of the indus- 
try. Concerning the latter, he cited the 
following factors: 

Many products of the industry are basic 
necessities; use of rubber in the United 
States continues upward, having risen from 
less than one pound a person in 1910 to 
an average of 15 pounds a person last 
year; great expansion of the use of rub- 
ber in foreign countries, especially Europe 
and Asia; increasing competition between 
natural and synthetic rubber which will 
result in new and better products at lower 
prices. 

Another U. S. Rubber executive, How 
ard N. Hawkes, assistant general manager 
of the tire division, in a statement made 
in early May, declared that automobile 
tire replacement sales will continue at near 
record levels in 1948. He estimated that 
industry-wide passenger-car tire replace- 
ment sales for the \pril-September pc riod 
would be close to 260,500Q00 units, com- 
pared with 26,730,000 tor the same period 
in 1947. Truck casing sales for the same 
six-month period are figured at about 4.- 
500,000 units, as against 4,860,000 for the 
peak six months of 1947, 

With more than two million more cars 
now on the road than there were a year 
ago it is entirely possible that tire retail 
volume may exceed last year's figures, it 
was added. In addition, gasoline consump- 
tion, 22° greater in 1947 than in 1941, 
will probably be even higher in 1948. 

Mr. Hawkes also pointed out that any 
curtailment in new car production result- 
ing trom steel shortages would turther en- 
hance tire replacement sales by placing 
greater reliance than ever on older ve- 
hicles which constitute the bulk of the 
\pproximately 75 of the 
wr older, 


tire market. 
cars now in use are 1941 models 
he added. 

Mr. Collyer in his report to Goodrich 
stockholders on April 20 said that  first- 
quarter sales of the company were 3.8‘ 
below those for the same period of 1947. 
He explained that the decline in sales had 
been mainly in the replacement tire divi- 
sion and reflected the replenishment, dur- 
ing 1947, of wartime-depleted inventories 
by dealers and manufacturers and also the 
severity of the past winter, which gen- 
erally held down auto mileage. 

It was also reported that the margin of 
earnings was narrower than for the com- 
parable period last year. This smaller 
margin was attributed to increased costs 
of both materials and payrolls without 
corresponding increases in selling prices, 
and also to the reduction in sales volume. 

The Goodrich company estimated that 
apo ys of rubber in the United States 

1 1948 would amount to 940,000 long tons, 

r 16° below the 1,122,000 tons consumed 
in the record year, 1947. Of the record 
1947 total, 55,000 tons, or 5°¢, represented 
increases in manufacturers’ inventories and 
Was not reflected in sales, it was explained. 

In Akron, O., is was reported late in 
April that tire manufacturing divisions at 
the Goodyear, Firestone, and Seiberling 
companies were returning to a_ six-day 
production week to prepare for the ex- 
pected increase in demand for tires during 
the summer months. Of course if strikes 
in the automobile industry curtail new 
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car production, some of this increased tire 
production may be cancelled. 


Production, Sales and Inventory Figures 


The Department of Commerce, through 
its Office of Business Economics, is cur- 
rently engaged in a comprehensive program 
of revision of the estimates and indexes 
published in its \onthly Industry Survey. 
Some data in the February-March, 1948 
issue of the survey taken from these re- 
vised estimates for rubber products are 
listed below, together with comparable 
data for chemicals and allied products. 
It is explained that the new estimates dif- 
fer from the old in that they use weights 
based on 1939-41 data of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue as published in Statistics 
of Income, with an adjustment for un- 
incorporated manufacturing concerns. As a 
result, the dollar values of sales and in- 
ventories are considerably higl ier than old 
figures based on the 1939 Census of Manu- 
facturers. 
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The R.M.A. regular monthly report 
tire and tube production reported the out- 
put of passenger-car tires in March as 
10.4¢¢ higher than in February. Produ 
tion of truck tires during March was 1.1‘ 
lower than in February. The production 
figure tor passenger-car tires was 5,640.- 
221, against 5,109,722 in February, and 
for truck tires was 1,261,424, against 1.- 
275,672 for the previous month. Full 
tails including shipments of both tires and 
tubes will be found in the section on sta 
tistics in this issue. 

The report of the Department of Com- 
merce on consumption, distribution, and 
stocks of rubber according to type for 
March (preliminary figures) showed con- 
sumption as: natural, 54,230 long tons 
(including 2,135 tons, dry weight, of la- 
tex) ; GR-S, 29,713 tons; neoprene, 3,127 
tons; Butyl, 4.736 tons; and nitrile types. 
553 tons. 

New supply and production for March 
were: natural, 72,070 tons (including 3,193 
tons, dry weight, of latex) ; GR-S, 37,877 
3,086 tons: 


Butyl, 4,366 





tons; neoprene, 
tons; and nitrile types, 380 tons. 

Stocks on hand on March 31 were: 
natural, 130,217 tons (including 8,045 tons; 
dry weight, of latex) ; GR-S, 50,444 tons; 
neoprene, 5,212 tons; Butyl, 14,492 tons: 
and nitrile types, 2,628 tons 
Rubber Study Group Meeting 

At the conclusion of its fifth meeting 


held in Washington, under the chairman- 
ship of Donald D. Kennedy, chief, Division 


U. S. Depart- 


of International Resources, U. 
Study Group 


ment of State, the Rubber 
issued the following press release : 

‘The meeting was attended by delegates 
from Australia, Belgium, British Colonies, 
Burma, Canada, Ceylon, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, France, Hungary, Italy, Liberia, 
Netherlands, United Kingdom, and the 
United States, and observers from the 
peer Nations Food and Agriculture Or- 

ganization, Pan American Union, and the 
Taectenainnl Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. 

‘The vice chairmen of the meeting were 
G. C. S. Corea of Ceylon and Denis Har- 
vey of Canada. 

“The principal objects of the meeting 
were : 

“1. To examine 
production, 


the statistical position 
regarding consumption, and 
stocks of rubber throughout the world; 
“2. To review the world rubber situation 





in the light of the changes in that position 
since the fourth Study Group meeting, held 
in Paris J 1947, 

3. To con r measures ce ed t 
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a its policy of 
examining all means for encouraging the 
expansion of the world consumption ot 


rubber. 
“It considers that every effort consistent 


nts should 


and trad 





be made to « 


ing in rubber sl 


nsure the excl 
“It again expressed the hope that maxi 

mum assistanc l 

countries extensive 

7 account o 

in foreigi 

orts they 





the opinion that only 
ontinued expansion of 
problems ot rubber be 
ved and that all well- 





its use 


permanently so 





directed efforts towards that end should 
be supp = and encouraged 
‘The Group accepted an invitation from 


the cel ment of the United Kingdom 
to hold their next meeting in Kuala Lum- 
pur, in the Federation of Malaya, early 


in 1949, 
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4 new rubber company 
operated by Paul A. Karres and Joseph 
rley, has taken over the interest of 
Greens Rubber & Machine Works, 19115 
ilton St., a, Calif. The new 
will continue at the same location 
ufacture a general line of 
] 


rubber Poods. 
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Labor Relations News 


the field of labor relations 
h level during recent weeks 
to continue for some time to 
© Tire & Rubber Co., the 
e Big Four not having a 
company-wide contract with the United 
Rubber Workers, began a discussion ot 
such a contract with the union in late 
\pril. The URWA bid for negotiation of 


a third round of wage 







increases on an 
industry-wide basis was rejected by Big 
Four management. Wage talks and dis- 
cussion of a new company-wide contract 
between Goodyear and the union began 

Cleveland on May 10, and wage talks 
between Goodrich and the union began in 
Philadelphia on May 24, and were sched- 
tween U. S. Rubber and the union 
n June 1 in New York. Wage talks be- 
tween Firestone and the union are expected 
low conclusion of the negotiations for 
company-wide bargaining. Seiberling Rub- 
Co., on May 17, signed an agreement 
the URWA providing for paid holi- 
ys and checkoff of union dues, and the 
new contract includes an arbitration clause. 
Some dissatisfaction within the URWA 
both at the national and local level may 
become aggravated or disappear, depend- 
ing on the result of the campaign for a 
30¢-an-hour wage increase. 











Wage and Contract Negotiations 


It was announced in late April by the 
Big Four rubber companies that they did 
wish to bargain with the URWA on 
wage increase question on an industry- 
vide basis. Negotiations were therefore 
scheduled independently. Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. began its discussion of the 
vage increase in Cleveland, O., with the 
union on May 10. The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Hon began in Phila- 
on May 24, and United States 
. and the union were scheduled 
to start their talks in New York on June 1. 











discussions with the u 
delphia, Pa., 
Rubber Ci 





Firestone began negotiations in Cleveland 
before May 1 on the subject of a company- 
wide contract, after which the wage ques- 
tion was to be discussed. 

In its original demand for a 30¢-an-hour 
increz » union had indicated that 
a portion of this increase, if granted, would 
be used to set up a health and welfare 
program tor union members. It was re 
ported that the Union Casualty Co. of New 
York had worked out a program tor the 
union and would assist the latter in its 
tiations with the companies. 

It has also been reported that the suc- 
i present international rubber 
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cess or the 
union president, L. S. Buckmaster, in ob- 
taining a 30¢c-an-hour wage increase or a 





sizable portion thereot will have a_bear- 
ing on his remaining in office. Certain 
he union are in tavor of a 
nore aggressive policy by the leaders of 

ion, and Mr. Buckmaster is criticized 
for his conservative handling of manage- 
ment-labor negotiations. 

There was no information available near 
the end of May as to the results of these 
negotiations between the Big Four and the 
union. 


elements in t 





Sun and Seiberling Labor Notes 


The Sun Rubber Co., Barberton, O., was 
closed by a strike of its 1.225 workers on 
May 8 The local union president stated 
that the principal cause of the strike was 
the inability of the union and the company 
to agree on severance pay and union shop 
issues. A new contract which had been 
in the process of negotiation since Decem- 
ber 31 was rejected by the union. 

The Seiberling Rubber Co., 


Akron, 


signed a new contract agreement with the 
URWA on May 17. Retroactive pay for 
last Labor Day, Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
and New Year's was granted as was tu- 
ture pay for these holidays. An impartial 
umpire system and the checkoff of union 
dues were included in the contract. The 
wage increase demand was left unsettled 
until an industry “pattern” is established. 


R-1 Revised Again 


Revision of the Department of Com- 
merce Rubber Order R-1, to bring it into 
conformity with the Rubber Act of 1948 
(Public Law 469), passed by Congress 
March 31, was announced May 7 by H. B. 
McCoy, Director of the Office of Domestic 
Commerce. Principal feature of the re- 
vised order is reversal of the specifica- 
tions for manuiacture of tires, tubes, flaps, 
and camelback, from a maximum natural 
rubber basis to minimum synthetic rubber 
use. This reflects the intent of the new 
legislation to assure consumption of syn- 
thetic rubber in quantities sufficient to 
maintain a domestic rubber producing in- 
dustry adequate for national security and 
to allow for continued stockpiling of na- 
tural rubber by the government. 

Since cessation of hostilities the old 
WPB conservation order has been pro- 
gressively amended with these ends in 
view, and the new changes do not alter 
recent requirements for use of specified 
preparations of synthetic rubber in_ the 
manufacture of transportation items, of- 
ficials said. Control over synthetic rubber 
content of these items merely becomes di- 
rect rather than indirect, they explained. 
It also was pointed out that specification 
formulae now are written in terms of syn- 
thetic and new rubber only, not total rub- 
ber content as formerly, and so do not af- 
fect current reclaimed rubber usage. 

Removal of the last remaining control 
over natural rubber latex is effected by 
deletion from the order of specifications 
requiring use of some synthetic in the man- 
ufacture of certain sizes of seat cushions. 

Effective May 7, the rubber order is be- 
ing administered by the Office of Domestic 
Coinmerce. For the previous 12 months it 
had been the responsibility of the Office 
of Materials Distribution, now merged 
with ODC. Mr. McCoy previously was 
director of both Offices. 

Then on May 26, Mr. McCoy announced 
further amendment of R-1, removing maxi- 
mum inventory limitations on GR-S and 
extending the area of mandatory use of 
GR-I in making inner tubes. Mr. McCoy 
explained general-purpose synthetic rubber 
will remain under allocation, but produc- 
tion is now sufficient to permit manufactur- 
ers to accumulate normal inventories. For 
the past three months inventories had been 
held to amounts sufficient to provide not 
more than 20 days’ supply. Officials said 
the relaxation will provide more rubber to 
distribution channels and hoped removal 
of inventory control would result in greater 
voluntary use of GR-S in the interests of 
national security. 

Broadening the base of mandatory use 
of Butyl to include medium-size truck and 
bus inner tubes, without requiring addi- 
tional total consumption of the synthetic, 
will permit manufacture from natural 
rubber of up to 20° of all tubes in each 
size group. Thus manuafcturers will be 
able to supply natural rubber tubes to 
northern areas of the nation where some 
3utyl tubes have been adversely affected 
by low temperatures. 
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EASTERN AND 


Enjay Shifts Sales Personnel 


Reassignments of field representatives 
in various sales groups have been an- 
nounced by Enjay Co., Ine., chemical 
producis marketing athliate of 
Standard Oil Co., 15 W. 5ist St., New 
York 10) N. ¥. 

In alcohols and chemicals (Petrohol) 
sales, John E. Devine, Midwest division 
manager, and Charles L. Brooks move 
to New York headquarters from Chi- 
cago; while Robert A. Short joins the 
Midwest division from the Philadelphia 
area, where he is succeeded by Norman 
G. Baker, formerly of the Metropolitan 
New York sales staff. 

In the rubber sales group, W. A. Fair- 
clough transfers to the Chicago office 
from the New York Metropolitan dis- 
trict, to concentrate on West Coast ac- 
tivities. 

T. Curry Jones joins the New York 
staff in lubricant and fuel additives (Pa- 
ramins) sales to assist A. B. Boehm, 
sales manager. 

Mr. Devine has been with Standard 
Oil Co. (N. J.) affiliates in the marketing 
of alcohols and other chemicals derived 
from petroleum since 1924. After four 
years with the Chemical Warfare Ser- 
vice during the war, he was placed in 
charge of the Midwest division in 1945. 

Mr. Brooks joined Standard Alcohol 
Co., predecessor of Enjay Co., Ine., in 
1939 as a technical representative. Dur- 
ing the war he served in the Army Air 
Force. 

Mr. Short, following three years with 
the U. S. Navy Bureau of Ordnance, 
joined Enjay in 1946 as a technical rep- 
resentative. 

Mr. Fairclough has been with Enjay 
and another of its predecessors, the 
chemical products department of Stanco 
Distributors, Inc., as a technical repre- 
sentative on rubbers and resins in the 
New York Metropolitan area since 1943. 
He holds memberships in the American 
Chemical Society and the Rubber 
Groups of Los Angeles and Chicago and 
has contributed to a number of papers 
read before American Chemical Society 
meetings. 

On graduating from college, Mr. Jones 
was employed by the Standard Oil De- 
velopment Co., working on petroleum 
manutacturing processes. Following two 
years of destroyer duty with the U. S. 
Navy he returned to the development 
company and worked on petroleum ad- 
ditives. 


Esso 


_The Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 444 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y., in an effort to improve existing 
utisatisfactory tire inflation conditions has 
launched a “Correct Tire Pressure” cam- 
paign. This consists of a message to tire 
dealers and service station personnel de- 
scribing the millions of dollars of waste 
in premature tire failures from incorrect 
inflation and detailing what they can do 
to overcome this and simultaneously build 
customer good-will. The basis of the cam- 
paign is a two-color display chart con- 
taining the correct tire inflation for all 
makes and models of automobiles, as re- 
commended for original equipment tires by 
the automobile manufacturers and the 
R.M.A. 
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SOUTHERN 


Mace New Pequanoc President 











Thomas N. D. Mace 


At a recent meeting of the 
directors of the Pequanoe Rubber Co., 
Butler, N. J., Thomas N. D. Mace was 
elected president to succeed Frederick E. 
Traflet, who resigned because of poor 
health. Mr. Traflet will remain with the 
company, however, as vice president of the 
sales division. 

Other officers include Miss M. T. Gun- 
ter, secretary-treasurer, and Newton T. 
Tuthill, assistant treasurer. 

Mr. Mace is the third president of the 
Pequanoc company, which was founded by 
the late, Joseph F. MeLean in 1901. The 
new chief executive joined the rubber re 
claiming company 20 years ago as a me- 
chanical engineer, coming from Farrel- 
Birmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, Conn. He 
became assistant superintendent of Pe- 
quanoe a few years later and superintendent 
in 1939, Mr. Mace also has been active in 
civic affairs in Butler and after serving six 
years on the Borough Council was elected 
mayor in 1942 and again for a third term 


in 1946, 


Pennsylvania Rubber Industry 
Expansion 


< 


More than $7,300,000 will) have been 
invested since the war in new plants and 
equipment in Pennsylvania by 12. rubber 
companies, it was shown in an industrial 
survey whose results were announced by 
Governor James H. Duff and Secretary of 
Commerce Orus J. Matthews. This expan- 
sion is part of a program totaling more 
than two billion dollars reported by 1,086 
companies participating in the survey for 
the vears 1946, 1947, and 1948. The ex 
pansions for the three-year period by 
seven. rubber) goods companies follow: 
1946—S918,292;  1947—$1,120,880; 1948 
$280,000; total—$2,319,172. The corre- 
sponding expansions by five rubber tire 
and tube companies were: 1946—$3,066,- 
678; 1947—$1,091,641 ; 1948—$910,000 ; to- 
tal—$5,068,319. 


he ard ot 


The Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore 3, 
Md., has appointed Walter W. Peacock, 
Jr., technical sales representative for its 
chemicals division. His territory will be 
New England and New York, N. Y., for 
the marketing of the new Marvinol VR- 
10 vinyl resin and other products of the 
division. He was with the Stanley Chemi- 
cal Co., East Berlin, Conn., for the past 
two years, aiding in development of vinyl 
organosols for the coated fabrics field. 
Prior to that time he had been a lieuten- 
ant colonel in the Army Ordnance De 
partment. Mr. Peacock holds a B.S. degree 
trom Bowdoin College. 

Wesley S. Thurston has been added to 
the public relations staff of the Martin 
company. Mr. Thurston was tor two years 
director of public relations for the Society 
ot The Plastics Industry, Inc., New York, 
N. Y. Prior to his SPI work he had 
been a public relations officer in Army 
\ir Forces. Mr. Thurston will work close- 
ly with the Martin chemicals division and 
its products. He will report to Richard W. 
Darrow, director of public relations for 
the company. 











Latex Distributors, Inc., 80 Broad St., 
New York 4, N. Y., has concluded arrange- 
ments with Soctin Co., Ltd., of Malaya, 
to sell its liquid //evea latex in America. 
Socfin is one of the world’s leading pro- 
ducers of natural rubber and palm oil and, 
as part of the Société Financiers des Caout- 
choucs, is affiliated with companies in Indo- 
China, Java, Sumatra, and Airica. Socfin 
has been converting its solid rubber output 
into specialized types and bringing large 
rubber acreages into liquid latex produc- 
tion. The company is spending more than 
$1,000,000 in Malaya alone for latex fa- 
cilities and expects to be the first new 
producer to bring bulk centrifuged latices 
to America since the war. While most of 
its liquid latex production will be in the 
form ot high-quality centrifuged concen- 
trate, Soctin will also produce other re- 


quired types, such as creams, multi-purt- 


fied, and concentrated types. The first 
shipments of latex by Soctin are expected 
to reach this country during the third quar- 


ter of this year and will arrive at Balti- 
more, Md., where bulk unloading, storage, 
and handling tacilities will be provided by 
Latex Distributors, together with an office 
and laboratory. The facilities at Baltimore 
will be among the most modern in the 
world, according to Latex Distributors. 
Present plans also provide for ultimate 
expansion of the underground 
tankage to make one ot the largest latex 
depots in the world. 


concrete 


The Borden Co., 350 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., has announced the 


amalgamation, effective May 1, of its 





Casein Co. of America and Durite Plas- 
tics divisions under the single name of 
the chemical division, Borden Co. This 


( 
move was made as a result of the Casein 
Co.’s expansion in the field of synthetic 
resins and associated chemicals, together 
with the widening activities of the Durite 
Plastics division. Operations of the new 
division will continue from the same head- 
quarters as in the past, and products will 
be marketed under the Casco and Durite 
trade marks. Personnel and management 
remain unchanged, with the following di- 
visional president, William F. 
Leicester; executive vice president, cae OF 
Novotny; and vice presidents, Nils An- 
derson, Jr., H. P. Fell, C. S. Leonardson, 
and Ernest E. Novotny. 


otncers : 


391 











St. Joseph Lead Co., 250 Park Ave 
New York 17, N. Y., has announced that 
Irwin H. Cornell has retired as vice presi- 


dent and sales manager ot the company, 








but he will ret member of the 
board of trustees 1 executive committee. 
Mr. Cornell started as assistant to the 
president January 1, 1910. became 


pany in 1911, a trustee 
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John F. Stiff 


Binney & Smith Co., 41 E. 42nd St. 
New York 14, N. Y., is” transferring 
] Stiff from the technical service 
division, where he has been the past two 
\ the sales department, and he 
responsible for a new Binney & 

Smith office at 3329 Ridge Rd., Lansing, 
1] will include most of In- 
; in, Michigan, and Illinois 
except. for Metropolitan Chicago, which 
is still being covered by Robert Cary, of 





the company's Chicago office at 
I] Mr. Stiff received a B.S. in 
from Massachusetts Institute of 
gy in June, 1939, and was a paint 
ith Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
During the war he was 
vith Army Chemical Warfare Service do- 
and development work on 
nt at a 















New York Belting & Packing Co., 
Passaic, N. J.. has appointed Ray Caldwell 
representative for the company’s northeast 
district, embracing New England, Metro- 
politan New York, northern New Jersey, 
and eastern Pennsylvania. A graduate of 
New York University, Mr. Caldwell has 
held positions with Bendix Aviation Co., 
Western Electric Co. Quaker Rubber 
Corp., and Barr Bros. In his new  posi- 


tion he will have headquarters in New 





counsel 


Clemen J. Ehrlich, formerly 
and sales director for Rubber & Plastics 
Compound Co., Inc., has opened 
for the practice of law at 475 Fifth Ave., 


New York 17, N. Y. 


offices 


Frederick D. Rossini, chief of the Sec- 
tion on Thermo-Chemistry and Hydro- 
bons, National Bureau of Standards, 

“Fractionation Analysis and 
Puritication of Hydrocarbons” 
r tl research, 
neering personnel 
of Calco Chemical Division, American 
1 Bound Brook, N if Dr. 

described in detail the distilla- 
tion, extraction, adsorption, and crystal- 
methods used for the isolation 
ion of hydrocarbons, using 
is and photographs to illustrate 
he equipment used in this work. 
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Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 26 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y., has au- 
thorized the Vulcan Copper & Supply Co., 
Cincinnati, O., to design and erect units 
developed by Socony to produce ethylene 
and additional basic materials for the 
chemical and other industries. Known as 
Thermofor Pyrolytic Cracking, the pro- 
cess utilizes low-grade petroleum and resi- 
dual oils. Ethylene, an important raw ma- 
terial used extensively in the manufacture 
of synthetic rubber, various plastics, al- 
cohol, detergents, and tetraethyl lead, has 
heretofore been obtained from petroleum 
as a by-product requiring expensive sepa- 
ration processes. The TPC process is 
essentially a high-temperature conversion 
accomplished without the use of a catalyst 
by contacting the oil charge with a mov- 
ing bed ot inert granules raised to a high 
heat. This action vaporizes the oil and 
induces rapid high-temperature reaction, and 
the resultant unsaturated gaseous hydro- 
carbons consist primarily of ethylene. The 
process is said to be suitable also for the 
manufacture of certain aromatic hydrocar- 
bon compounds. 


Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, 
Pa., has appointed James M. Hughes assis- 
tant sales manager. He assumes his new 
position after 12 years of sales and operat- 
ing experience with Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., which he joined after his 
graduation trom Michigan State in 1936, 
Mr. Hughes will be assistant to R. B. 
Cave, Pennsylvania vice president and 
sales manager, in tires, tubes, and ath- 


letic goods sales. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington 98, Del., has announced that 
its executive and finance cominittees have 
approved and submitted to the board of 
directors for ratification a plan for a 
$30,000,000 expansion of research facilities 
at the company’s Experimental Station. 
This is the largest single laboratory pro 
ject the company has ever undertaken and 
will make the Station, birthplace of nylon, 
neoprene, and other products, one of 
the largest research establishments in the 
world. 

Construction plans call for 10 new labor- 
atories and semi-works buildings for long- 
range research and development work. 
There are also to be 13 new service build- 
ings, and existing laboratory buildings for 
nylon and other products will be enlarged. 
When the expansion is completed, the 
company expects to have 900 technical 
employes engaged exclusively in research 
work at the Station, of whom about 200 
will be transferred from other laboratory 
locations. The total of all employes there, 
both technical and non-technical, will ap- 
proximate 2,500. The major part of the 
plan for the expanded Station calls for 
construction of an entirely new section on 
55 acres of the adjacent Du Pont Country 
Club. The entire job, including work on 
new and existing buildings as well as out- 
side work, is to be finished in approxi- 
mately 2! years. 


Miss Evelyn Winifred Anderson and 
Dr. Henry F. Palmer recently announced 
their marriage in Washington, D. C., on 
February 28. Dr. Palmer is a well-known 
consultant to the rubber industry. Mrs. 
Palmer had been secretary to the late G. L. 
Roberts at Rubber Reserve and prior to 
her marriage was secretary to Senator E. 
D. Millikan, of Colorado. 
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U. S. Rubber Personnel Changes and Recent Developmen! 


United States Rubber Co., Rockefeller 
Center, New York 20, N. Y., recently 
opened its new office and warehouse build- 
ing at (125 Peeler St., Airlawn Industrial 
Fark, Dallas, Tex., which now will house all 
departments of the company operating in 
Texas. H. B. Pixley, operating manager at 
Dallas, is resigning and will be succeeded 
by R. W. Goodfellow, transterred from 
Seattle, Wash. 

A U.S. Royal Tires sales office has been 
reopened in the company’s branch building 
at 1427 N. Water St., Milwaukee, W1s., to 
facilitate tire distribution in eastern Wis- 
consin and the Michigan upper peninsula. 


C. K. McNay has been appointed Mil- 
waukee district manager. Mr. McNay, 
formerly assistant district manager at 


Chicago, has been with the company since 
1941. He has also served as assistant 
superintendent of a wartime munitions plant 
in Des Moines and manager of commercial 
sales at the U. S. Tires branch in St. Louis. 

Harry W. Brown has been appointed 
sales manager of U. S. Rubber’s automo- 
tive department, to succeed S. E. Abram- 
son, who retired after 51 years of service. 
Associated with the rubber industry for 
23 years, Mr. Brown has held various 
sales positions with the company since 
1937. In his new post he will have gen- 
eral supervision over the sale of several 
hundred automotive parts and will be sta- 
tioned at the company’s Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
plant. 

The appointment of E. J. Briske as 
Detroit district manager of the company’s 
automotive department was also announced. 
Mr. Briske has been with the company 
since 1927 and in recent years served 
an assistant to Mr. Abramson. 

Arthur C., 
waukee district sales 
mechanical goods division, succeeding 
Paul A. Bigby, resigned. Mr. Tharp, 
with the company since 1936, has held 
various sales positions in Chicago and 


Tharp has been made Mil- 
manager of the 


Dayton and most recently was a sales+ 
man in the Milwaukee branch. He is a 
graduate of Culver Military Academy 


University. 

cable department has 
appointed towaed H. Weber chief en- 
gineer of the department and A. S. Basil 
general sales manager. Mr. Basil has 
been with the company since 1926, and 
Mr. Weber since 1934. 

Other changes announced by C. W. 
Higbee, manager of the department. fol- 
low: H. J. MacDonald, assistant to the 
manager; H. F. Johnson, assistant gen- 
eral sales manager; A. Walker, mer- 
chandise manager; J. A. Leuver, 
ant sales manager in charge of distribu- 
tion; D. B. Karlskind, assistant sales 
manager in charge of commodities, sales 
engineering, and new projects; G. E. 
Hubrig, sales manager, western divi- 
sion; C, A. Bartron, chief sales engineer; 
.. E. Aune, manager, automotive and 
aircraft wire sales; and R. C. Cassidy, 
manager, Uskon sales. 


and Purdue 
The wire and 


assist- 


William D. Carter has been appointed 
Superintendent of Seaboard Mills, Bur- 
lington, N. C., according to Donald Car- 
roll, manager of the Seaboard and 
Scottsville, Va. plants of the rubber 
company’s textile division. Mr. Carter 
has joined U. S. Rubber with 33 years’ 
experience in the textile industry. 

Herbert E. Smith, president of U. S. 
Rubber, is Manhattan chairman of the com- 
mittee to solicit concerns in the Greater 
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New York Fund's 1948 campaign to raise 
$8,000,000 in behalt of 423 local hospitals, 
health and welfare agencies. Charles Heitz- 
man and Wm. M. Dougherty, executive 
assistant and assistant, respectively, to the 
president of the rubber company, are 
serving as vice chairman and committee 
member, respectively, of Mr. Smith’s com- 
mittee. 


New Products Announced 


Durban, assistant director of 
Rubber, has been elected 
American Television 


Charles J. 
advertising, U. 
president ot the 
Society. 

A new conveyer belt which will move 
more than 700 tons of iron ore per hour 
has been installed in a mine operated by the 
Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co. near Hibbing, 
Minn. Designed and = produced in the 
Passaic, N. J., plant of U. Rubber, the 
2300-foot belt is used to carry ore from 
the bottom of the pit to storage bins out- 
side the mine and replaces a rail haulage 
system formerly used. The belt is a new 
type recently developed by the rubber 
company which is said to have two and 
one-half to four times the strength of 
conventional belts. The belt is reinforced 


with a special belting fabric, Ustex-nylon, 
which preserves high strength, lighter 
weight, and increased flexibility. The spec- 


ial belt was required because of the steep 
slope and the heavy weight of the material 
to be carried. 

U.S. Rubber has announced that it is 
ready to begin full-scale production of 
aluminum bore hole and mine entrance 
cables which age a 30 to 50% saving 
in cost and a 50 saving in weight over 
equivalent en cables. Both types of 
aluminum cable, recently installed in sev- 
eral Alabama mines, have successfully 
passed all tests. The cables are covered 
with a neoprene compound which resists 
mine acids and oils and, because of their 
lighter weight, can be handled readily 
without the need of elaborate equipment. 
Both types of cable are made in various 
sizes ranging from AWG #6 to 1,000,- 
000 em. Mechanical connectors and sold- 
ers recently developed make it possible 
to splice and connect the aluminum con- 
ductors as efficiently as copper. 

A) new. corrosion- proot plastic pipe has 
been developed by U. S. Rubber for use 
in chemical manufacturing, mining, and 
other industries. The pipe is made of the 
company's Kralite, a blend of synthetic 
rubber and thermoplastic resins. It will 
be supplied in rigid and semi-rigid forms 
in sizes ranging from one-quarter to two 
inches outside diameter and may be bent 
to various radii and threaded for fittings. 
The pipe is made by a continuous extru- 
sion process, and no metal or fabric re- 
inforcement is used in the construction. 
While more expensive than most types of 
metal pipe, the new plastic pipe is expected 
to gain widespread use in many industries 
because of better resistance to chemical 
corrosion and to weather. 

U.S. Rubber has developed a new plas- 
tic cutting block which has the strength 
of wood, it 1s claimed, but which will not 
split under the blows of a = lumberjack’s 
ax. Also made of Kralite, the cutting 
block is used on a guillotine-like machine 
fitted with steel dies to cut shoes, hand- 
bags, clothing, and other products out of 
leather, fabric, and paper. Most cutting 
blocks in the past have been made of 
wood slabs set on end and bonded together. 
The new plastic block has no grain and 


will not chip or split under the impact of 


the cutting dies, according to R. D. Gar- 
trell, development manager of the com- 
pany's Passaic, N. J., plant. The Kralite 


block is said to outwear wood and to pro- 
vide a better cutting surface for extremely 
fine materials, such as nylon and rayon. 

Rugback, a white liquid rubber for paint- 
ing the backs of rugs, has been announced 
by U. S. Rubber. According to John P. 
Coe, vice president and general manager of 
the company’s Naugatuck Chemical Me 
sion, where the product was developed, 
material performs functions: it an- 
chors the loops of hooked rugs and pre- 
vents the tufts from pulling out; it helps 
prevent accidents by eliminating skidding of 
any rug; and it makes rugs lie flat without 
curling. The liquid backing material dries 
in an hour to form a tough, transparent 
film which does not come off on the floor, 
remains permanently flexible, and it is 
further said to lengthen the life of the rug. 
Since the film is waterproof, rugs coated 
with Rugback require no special care in 
laundering. The product is to be distributed 
directly to rug manufacturers, and to retail 
stores through an agent, John Dritz & 
Sons, New York. A pint of Rugback is 
enough to cover 30 to 42 square feet of rug 
surface. 

Velvomat, a new type of floor covering 
for automobiles that can be formed in 
one piece if necessary and used without 
binding, has been developed by U. S. Rub- 
ber. Luxurious in appearance and pr: actical 
in use, the material is also said to have 
many advantages for bus, railroad, and 
airplane floor covering. The material can 
be swept. vacuum cleaned, or washed and 
because of its non-slip feature brings great- 
er safety to inclined walkways, stairways, 
and other locations. In the manufacture of 


three 


Velvomat a luxurious-looking pile, which 
can be varied in thickness, ene and 
pattern, is built up on burlap, fabric, 


or rubber. The material can be produced 
in many colors and has been shown by 
tests to have great durability. 

The Gillette tires division will soon 
market a new low-pressure automobile 
tire to known as the President, it was 
announced by H. C. McDermott, Gillette 
sales manager. The new tire, which will in- 
corporate the riding and safety qualities of 
low-pressure construction, will sell for 
ap] proximately 18“ more than the com- 
pany’s first-line Gillette Ambassador tire. 





shief chemist of Robbins 
s phones 1 Tig \la.. re- 


Paul J. Elrod, 
Tire & Rubber Co., 
cently resigned to help organize the newly 


formed Muscle Shoals Rubber Products 
Co. at Florence, Ala. 
H. W. North Co., Erie. Pa... manu- 


facturing engineer and designer of mixing 
and processing machinery, has appointed 
D. W. DuVall eastern sales manager, with 
hez adquarters at 526 Highland Ave., Upper 


Montclair, N. S.. 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper ve 230 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y., held a di- 
rector’s meeting on May 19 at bescort Sid- 
ney M. Phelan, Jr.. vice president in charge 
of sales was advanced to first vice presi- 
dent; Lawrence Kavanagh, assistant treas- 
urer, was advanced to treasurer, succeed- 
ing David Graham, resigned; and Joseph 
M. Wafer, general manager of the indus- 
trial chemical division, was elected 
a vice president and a director 


sales 
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Hewitt Rubber Division, Hewitt General Electric Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
Robins, Inc., Buffalo 5, N. Y., has devel NEW EN GLAND has announced several changes among the 
oped a new hose which made it possible personnel of its plastics division. Frank E, 
for tl world’s first liquid propane gas Goltiher has been appointed production su- 




















tanker t . Sery Ihe pervisor of the division; while Charles W, 
. s ‘ et er SS Bentley has been made assistant to the 
( ins s tl ‘ manager of the company’s new plastics 
gas Hous \ New N molding plant at Decatur, Il. Mr. Golli- 
S} S hose t her, with G-E for 17 years, came to the 
\ : 2 S essures plastics division in 1937 as assistant audi- 
1 e He se ss ( tor, and five years later became supervisor 
CVE s s ot the fabricating department of the com- 
bee sed s es s t pany’s Meriden, Conn., works. Then in 
sery ( \ . . 1945 he was named to the staff of the 
N \ g pressure 2350 psa, 1 manufacturing manager of the plastics di- 
. s s 5 vision. 
p-s s s se | Sik Mr. Bentley in 1940 entered the employ 
li gas ‘ ‘ 2 tes of bkirestone Rubber & Latex Products 
it ac g 5,000 s I Co., Fall River, Mass., and served as man- 
H Xest Divis . . ager of its plastics division. Before com- 
1 ess, 100 ing to General Electric. Mr. Bentley was 
: ' ess s manager of the compression molding plant 
moving ts s. 1 ( of Pro-phy-lactic Brush Co., Florence, 
mattress ( t H Mass. 
( t Ins s Q ‘ t David B. Folkerth, with the G-E plas- 
to re s s ling H. H tics sales office since November, 1945, has 
\ es t ree sales. 1 been named chemical department district 
tress t in both t representative at the Pittsburgh, Pa., of- 
tull-hed sizes, covered | s gs fice. Mr. Folkerth, who joined the com- 
and with matching col spring toundations. pany in 1937 as a student engineer, was 
J Introduction of t new mattress: 1s Paul R. Oliver assigned to the plastics division in 1939, 
bemg sup} rte y an intensive advertising to the production section at Pittsfield in 
and merchandising program 1940, and to the fabricating production sec- 


. ° . i i 942. 

Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, U0" Meriden in 1942 
Conn., has appointed Paul R. Oliver as H. Arthur Howe has been made manu- 
George W. ‘Sniffin : Fred L. Arn-  \est Coast. manager, with headquarters '@cturing manager ot the company’s com- 
old have at ce e reorganization of pound division, which produces phenol, 





the company’s office, 2039 Santa Fe 





the tners S1 Gee Awe. Los Angeles. Calif. Mr: Oliver has ecg ge materials, and aang gem 
70 Beay ° Ni E Mee Wa hh YY t worked as service engineer tor Farrel- “divi es & a rs 16a - “| the 
arr ol the cr 1c rupber Droke rage M1S1- Birmingham since 1942 and before that had ( "th Ge ang EI € ee 1933 a ee 
ness U it eX Iste qd tor many vVears prior to been em] loved from 1938 to 1942 by the with Genera -lectric since o9, When ne 
World War II Nisereanidcan Aca ond the Anicenite ami started as a compound test man. Five 
Co. in electrical engineering capacities. Years later he was put in charge of the 

Porto > compound plant, and at the end of 1945 

10 to Ul 


it time he had worked 22 years : ; 2 : : 
he became operating engineer for the resin 
and varnish plant. 

Edwin M. Shultes III has been named 


le 
riedage tes Manhattan, Inc., Manhattan for The B. F. Goodrich Co., first in his 
Rubber D1 n, Passaic, N. J.. recently home state of Ohio at the firm's Akron 





















56 25 s as Man plant, followed by 11 years at the Goodrich “ ‘cal 
Pi S nual dinner factory in Los Angeles. He was in charge ene ri ie gy ig + les int red 

‘ ‘ The attended by of electrical work during construction at succeed “4, Cohen, who will continue ha 

I 00 ers ( vives ( this location in 1927. and remained as Patent counsel for the department, with 
Pioneers plant engineer until 1938. Mr. Oliver is a eadquarters in Schenectady, N. 

é 2 \ g s. The ne member of the Northern California Rub- 
n s \ 1 by F \ sroup and the Southern California } 
\ H < al Siettannne aginets haute Jacobs Rubber Products, Inc., Daniel- 

; ( ‘ ) ; ‘ son, Conn., has named William R. Muller 
st ‘ t Qg et s 1 : - 4 ‘ 

‘ apie Hae Nar aie Ee” vice president and sales manager of the 
ick Vy elected Cs1ce ( Fe 5 . s a amar te 
af sestiaddis +] SES company, which he joined in 1946. This 

ee Ven Aiece resent Armstrong Tire & Rubber Co., West assignment has been made for the purpose 
| ey Re ap eae +] Have ( s added Ward Peehiay to of expanding the company’s production of 
es ite eget ek ea tae its staff. He was previously a tire com- natural and syntheiuc rubber products for 
ee ee ana rickety 8 w: pounder for The B. F. Goodrich Co, at its general industrial and textile applications. 
( ee ( irge OI! ( lmner TOuOY ! t >. : t 7 t 
( ; . 1) Mario, Nathaniel \kron, O., and Oaks, a: plants. 
| LD s l } t as 
toastmaster. R ee anil ah 





Kazimit C. Lawrence Minch, president of Hood 
Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass.. has been 
elected president of the Boston Chamber 


Summer Laboratory Clinics 




















3 . 1 Con erce 
noepers Co., Inc., FUtSDUTE (Continued from page 387) 
i i i > ¢ > SAaIXs 
offices the Ne \ I re being _ Cabot Carbon Co., manufacturing sub- 
consolidate e | re Ble Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., 77 Under the auspices of Polytechnic’s In- 
Ne \ N.. 3 that es ofttices tc Boston 10, Mass., has an- stitute of Polymer Research, headed by 
in tl Chicago area are being consoli- nounced t its southwestern headquarters Herman F. Mark, and the Division of 
dated in the Peoples Gas, Light & Coke for the production of carbon black will \pplied Physics, headed by Isidor Fan- 
Bldg.. Chicag Il. Sales offices of the be housed under one roof in Pampa, Tex.., kuchen, the series will include four sep- 
chemical, engineering and construction, as soon as construction of a new six-story arate clinics, as follows: June 7-11, 
pis g, si . r products, and fice ling is completed. The company “Weight and Shape of Macro Molecules 
WOO eser Q S sv be S the two top floors in order in Solution”; June 2]-25. “Polymerization 
in New Yo ese divisions for t ssemble in one place the administra- Techniques”; June 28-July 9, “Industrial 
~ ec < , three diftere it tive and field offices of the Texas and \pplicati ms of X-Ray Diffraction”; and 
\ t . at Kear Oklahoma Panhandle areas. The company *s- ly 12-17, “Advanced X-Ray Diffraction.” 
field, N ( go W ouse d has also taken an auditorium on the root The first clinic will be in charge of Dr. 
sales offices t su r hic] used for divisional meetings Mark; while Dr. Turner Alirey, assistant 
Q ‘ ston ring, shops, and heads. Construction of the professor of polymer chemistry at Poly- 
r ts « s s. Offices of these hich will be air-conditioned technic, will be in charge of the second 
ivisions previous vere in five differ | ) \ begin as soon as_ plans clinic, and Dr. Fankuchen will be in charge 
ent Chicago locations. now ete dra awn are completed. of the third and fourth clinics. 
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Packaging Exposition 


Packaging Protects the Prod- 
uct and the Purchaser” was the theme of 
the American Management Association's 
seventeenth annual Packaging Exposition 
held at the Public Hall, Cleveland, April 
26 to 30. The exposition attracted 13,800 
packaging executives who viewed exhibits 
by nearly 200 manutacturers which occu- 
pied more than 10,000 square feet. 

Transparent films, including Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co.'s Pliofilm, Dow Chem- 
ical Co.'s saran, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co.'s Polythene, Celanese Corp. of 
America’s Lumarith, and Bakelite Corp’s 
polyethylene, were displayed for use in 
packaging of all types of fresh meats, 
vegetables, and fruits. The trend toward 
prepacking was also accompanied by a 
trend toward packages which can be put to 
good use by the customer after the product 
has been removed. Among these was Mon- 
santo Chemical Co.’s “glamour package” 
for cheese, a rigid transparent box molded 
of clear plastic which can be utilized as a 
trinket box or sewing kit. Bakelite also 
exhibited refillable plastic bottles which are 
flexible and will spray powder or liquid 
when squeezed. Graphically illustrating a 
new container for perishable foods which 
permits them to be sent anywhere in the 
country by air without the use of ice was 
a shipment of lobsters received by Good- 
year from City Island, N. Y., through 
Airlines, Inc., packaged in a new thermo- 
kraft insulating material and a = Pliofilm 
bag. Among the other exhibitors of pack- 
aging materials were Minnesota Mining & 
Mig. Co., Paisley Products, Inc., American 
Viscose Corp., Eastman Kodak Co., Arm- 
strong Cork Co., and Industrial Tape Corp. 

The Packaging Conference, held in con- 
junction with the exposition, drew an at- 
tendance of approximately 2,000 manufac- 
turers of packaging materials and machin- 
ery and packaged products. The conference 
included many papers and discussion groups 
on warehousing methods and_ techniques, 
packaging of perishable agricultural peed: 
ucts, effective and economic methods ot 
printing, package machinery maintenance, 
interior packing, and simplification of 
packaging specifications. It was reported 
that supplies of packaging materials are 
now coming into balance with demand and 
that no important price increases are eX- 
pected during the next few months. 


“Proper 





Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
last month presented a 35-year service pin 
to Sales Manager L. G. Fairbank. 

Appointment of Kenneth L. Edgar as 
sales manager tor Velon film for dag aa 
Plastics Co. has been announced by Elmer 
French, pastiery sales manager. Mr Edgar 
has been Firestone’s eastern division sales 
representative on Velon film, with offices in 
New York, N. Y. Born in Cleveland, O.. 
Mr. Edgar attended the Case School of 
Ap plied Science and upon his graduation in 
1940, joined Firestone Tire in one of its 
college training courses. He was first as- 
signed to a technical laboratory in Akron, 
then to the fuel cells division of the Fire- 
stone Industrial Products Co. In 1945, Mr. 
Edgar was transferred to Firestone’s plas- 
tics development laboratories at Paterson, 
N. J., and the following year assumed 
duties as Velon film sales representative in 
New York. In his new position he will 
maintain offices in Akron. 


June, 1948 





Howard M. Hubbard 


Hubbard New HPM President 


At the May 6 board meeting of The 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., Mount Gilead, 
Howard M. Hubbard was made president, 
filling a vacancy created by the resigna- 
tion of H. Toulmin, Jr., last November. 
Mr. Hubbard has been president of The 
Elliott Co., Jeannette. Pa., and Greenfield 
Tap & Die Corp., Greenfield, Mass. He 
served his shop apprenticeship with The 
Bullard Co., Bridgeport, Conn. Mr. Hub- 
bard has also served as controller, secre- 
tary and treasurer, and company director 
of Harris-Seybold-Potter Co., Cleveland, 
and as managing director of the Seybold 
and Canadian divisions. For the past three 
years Mr. Hubbard has been a consulting 
and development engineer dealing with new 
products, manufacturing, and export of 
heavy power equipment. 

Mr. Hubbard was born in South Had- 
ley, Mass., 50 years ago. He received his 
B.M.E. degree from Northeastern Uni- 
versity, Boston; he is also a graduate of 
the Harvard Graduate School of Business 
\dministration with an M.B.A. degree. 
His military record includes service on 
the Mexican border and active foreign ser- 
vice in World War I with the 104th In- 
fantry of the Yankee Division. 

The new HPM head is a member of 
many clubs and organizations, including 
The Duquesne Club (Pittsburgh), Har- 
vard Club (New York), American Man- 
agement Association, American Marketing 
Association, Tau Beta Pi Engineering 
Fraternity, Harvard Business Review 
Board, and Northeastern University Corp 
(formerly a trustee). 

Mr. Hubbard is married and is the fath- 
er of a 12-year-old son. 


The Biggs Boiler Works Co., Akron 5, 
has announced that its former president, 
B. R. Barder, who was associated with the 
company for 54 years, has disposed of his 
interests to capital represented by T. Hall 
Keves, chairman of the board, and K. Mc- 
Kinley Smith, new company president, and 
T. E. Krizanek, executive vice president 
and general manager. The new owners, 
with a long and successful record in indus- 
trial finance, will pursue the company’s 
policies of workmanship and service, with 
such expansion in mind as conditions may 
warrant. Mr. Krizanek contributes more 


than 20 years of experience in manufac- 
turing and industrial operations. 


Changes at General Tire 


General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
through Vice President L. A. Met Queen, 
recently announced that both of its 
major passenger-car tire lines, the low- 
pressure Squeegees and Silent Grips, 
are now available to the replacement 
market in all popular sizes. The new 
ll-rib Squeegee will also be available 
in sizes ranging from the larger 8.20-15 
through all the popular sizes. These 
extra-low-pressure General tires con- 
form with the automobile manutactur- 
ers’ requirements of 24-pound air pres- 
sure for tires, but are said to have a 
factor of safety greater than the regular 
original equipment super cushion tires. 
Because of General’s patented construc- 
tion features, these tires have a safety 
factor of 11, the same as the number of 
Squeegee ribs on the four-ply tires. 
Neither the Squeegee nor the Silent 
Grip is available to automobile manu- 
facturers as original equipment. 

Three personnel changes in the technical 
department at General Tire have been an- 
nounced by A. W. Phillips, general mana- 
ger of manufacturing. 
has become manager of product compound- 
ing for all General plants both 1 
country and abroad. William soning 
replaced Mr. ‘ le 


Lawrence Baker 








nestic plant technical eae pr 

Theiss been named manager of 

cal service in the company’s Akron 

Mr. Baker has had 14 years of experience 

in the rubber industry, serving as tech- 
ivisi for Mansfield Tire 





e General last 


yommin 


& Rubber Co. ; 
Mr. nr eat hae returns to Akron 

















fall 
spending 19 years with Pennsylvania Rub- 
ber Co.. a General subsidiary, where he 
was development manager. Formerly chiet 
chemist betore his new i 1€1 Mr 
Theiss has been with Gener ( 14 rs 
Robert Moran has been al ed ina- 
ger of industrial tire sales General 
With the company 12 years, \loran 
been associated with distrib nd 









during this time. 
rent was in truck tire sales. 
years Mr. Moran = 
to the government. He ea W 
WPB Rubber Bureau in W: 


more than a vear. 


His most 

















Get chard 
Hucks ), Tex., 
plant. B. F. 
Goodrich if., and 
\kron, e war 
and until his new | ion he was associated 
with Rubber Reserve in W aves eG. 
He was deputy ector of ORR il "1947 

Colonial Rubber Co., Ravenna, in- 


nounced that its Stand-eze Softaire non- 
marking, non-skid rubber mat for the re- 
lief of fatigue from standing, described in 
our April issue, page 112, has been further 
improved for even greater comfort. The 
cellular structure of the mat has been en- 
larged, and the mat now contains more 
than 2,000 small, resilient cells. These 
added cells, it is said, give the mat greater 
resiliency and greater ability to handle 
heavier weights than before, while retain- 
ing the same free floating action. The mat 
is also available in red and white, green 
and white, and burgundy and white colors 
in addition to those previously furnished. 
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\ | and fac- 
e addition to the existing 


necessary because of a 
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ive capacity of approxi- 
company manufactures 
a complete line of industrial and house- 
hold gloves, baby pants, latex toys and 
dolls, and hospital supplies. : 


in demand 
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New Products from Goodrich 
\ new 


hydraulic hose for airplanes 


which withstands 3,000 pounds’ working 
pressure is being manutactured by The 


B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron. Used on some 
ot the newest large planes, the hose must 
andle the sudden surge of hydraulic 
Which operates landing gears, flaps, 








ther mechanical devices. Special steel 
vire with a tet gh of more than 
400,000 p.sa. is used in construction of 


e hose i has shown the 

lity to withstand pressures far in ex- 
cess of the 3,000 p.s.. needed in operation, 
nnounced a 
auto tre, 
extra low 
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ne extra tread width with 








essure, to go on sale immediately at the 
( vs retail outlets throughout the 
( to James J. Newman, 
company vice president, the tire’s white 
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1. WV 
Departme 
C onere 
Mr. ( 
SE ( S aisice 
\ us reminders from 
1 i 1ewly married state, 
( hain, a mouse 
labe aught.” rollin 
cal others. Mrs 
pent ington completing 
vor} Department. 
couple will make their home it 
after a wedding trip to New Enelan 
during June. 


Goodyear Personnel News 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 

recently awarded service pins to the fol- 

lowing veteran employes: 30 years, W. J. 


Phila- 


Ssectec= 


Conway, field representative in the 
delphia district; Emilie R. oe 
tary and cashier in Pit:sburgh; Kk. B. Me- 
Micken, farm manager of ait ere al op- 
erations at Litchfield Park, Ariz.; C. C. 
Power, commercial salesman at Spring- 
held, Mo:; 35 Wm. T. Bell, 
ger of distributers’ sales, a charter mem- 
ber of the mechanical goods division, and 
head of the company’s induction program 
for mechanical § sales trainees; I. M. 
Quinn, special representative at New York, 
ae 

Darwin Chase has been appointed per- 
see manager ot Goodyear’s tire and 
mechanical plant at Hurlingham, 
Argentina, succeeding Frank Vernotzy, in 
the post since 1945. Mr. Vernotzy, form- 
erly personnel manager at Goodyear’s plant 
in| Lincoln, Neb., will return to Akron 
for reassignment. Mr. Chase, who joined 
Goodyear in 1929, was in 1935, a produc- 
tion foreman when the company opened its 
Java faciory. After his return to Akron 
lhe was made manager of supervisional 
training at Goodyear Aircraft Corp.; in 
1944 personnel manager of the subsidiary 
aircraitt plant at Newark. O.; and, more 
recently, personnel manager ot Goodyear’s 
Wingfoot Homes plant at Washington 
Park, III. 

\. L. Adams has been appointed sales 
engineer for the aviation products divi- 
the West Coast, with headquar- 
ters in Los Angeles, Calit. He leaves 
the managership ot Goodyear Ex 
aeronautical sales in England and Eu- 
rope to take over his new duties. A na- 
tive of Iowa and a graduate of Iowa 
State College with a B.S. degree in 
chemical engineering, Mr. Adams came 
to Goodyear in June, 1943, as a mem- 
ber of the factory office squadron. Later 
that vear he was transferred to the 
ernment division for aviation sales. 
He became a member of the aviation 
products division at the time of its or 
ganization in July, 1945, and remained 
there until he was transferred to Eng- 
land with the export company in Octo- 
ber, 1945. 

The Paul W. and Florence B. 
\wards of Merit 
lishment during the px the com- 
pany's sales organization were presented 
last month to: Philip K. Coe, manutfac- 
turers sales, Detroit. 
mestic wholesale salesman” ; 
Wheeler. Los Angeles. 
manager”; and Walter R 


“best ‘C’ store manager. 
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Recently reintroduced by Goodyear is the 
inner tube for bicycles manu- 
the war. This tube fits 
c Casing 
used on 
red tube is molded 
requires less stretching to fit the 
specially compounded for 


] 


resistance to pinching and 





imported bicycles. 
full size, 
casing, and is 


te mughness and 


rim abrasion. 

Bicycling for sport and transportation 
has reached a new high in popularity. 
Proof of this statement is furnished by 
production figures for 1947, estimated at 
approximately 2,800,000 bicycles, an all- 
time record, with 1948 production expected 
to go even higher. Keeping pace with the 
greatly accelerated bicycle production is 
the output of bicycle tires. The tire in- 
dustry produced more than 9,000,000 units 
in 1946, and final figures for 1947, al- 
though not complete, will be substantially 
higher. While new bicycles take a large 
portion of this output, replacement demand 
is even greater since it is estimated that 
14,000,000 bikes are currently being op- 
erated in the United States alone. As a 
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manutacturer of bicycle tires, 


leading 
Goodyear is making every effort to meet 


the enormous demand. The company has 
reintroduced its premium bicycle tire, the 
Double Eagle, has further improved its 
26-1.375 tire designed primarily tor light- 
weight bikes, and is now a all 
balloon sizes in both black and white side- 
walls. 


Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, has an- 
nounced a new passenger tire to meet the 
competition of lower-priced tires recently 
announced by other manutacturers. The 
new tire, called Super Service, will retail at 
a price well under the list price for the 
company’s premium passenger tires lines. 
According to sales manager L. M. Seiber- 
ling, the new tire will “give excellent 
service in its price field.” 





MIDWEST 


Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., Chicago 
22, Lll., in the April-May issue of the 
Rubber Press, published by the Sirvene di- 
vision, commemorates the division’s twelfth 
anniversary. The publication contains pho 
tographs of the company and divisional of 
ficers and stories and illustrations of the 
various departments and their personnel. 


Link-Belt Co., 307 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, Ill, has announced the opening 
of a district office in Albany, 
N. Y.. with headquarters at 309-310 First 
Trust Co. bide. 444 Broadway, Albany 7. 
J. Charles Pullock, district sales manager 
at Schenectady since the first of the 
year, has been appointed manager of 
the Albany office, and the Schenectady 

discontinued. Mr. Bullock 
company at its Dodge 


sales 


office has been 
started with the 


plant in Indianapolis, Ind., in 1935, work- 
ing successively in the order, pricing, es- 
timating, application, and priority depart- 


ments. He was district sales engineer at 
the company’s Ewart plant in Indianapolis 
from 1942 to 1945, and district sales en- 
gineer at the Link-Belt Atlanta, Ga., plant 
from 1945 to 1948. 


Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis 
Mo.. has announced the purchase of a 
surplus synthetic rubber plant from = the 
War Assets Administration for $169,500, 
contingent on approval by the United 
States Department of Justice. The plant 
to the company’s plastics divi- 
sion plant in Springfield, Mass., and was 
built by Monsanto for the government 
during the war. The plant originally pro- 
duced polydichlorostyrene, but aiter the 
War it was partially reconverted and pro 
materials for synthetic rubber for 
Rubber Reserve. When this work was 
completed, the plant was leased by Mon- 
santo and used for the manufacture of an 
oil additive. This manuti icture of oil addi- 
tives will be continued in the plant, Mon- 
sanio. said. 

Robert L. Sibley, general manager of 
the rubber service department at the Mon- 
santo plant at Nitro, W. Va., received an 
honorary degree of Doctor of Science on 
md 23 from Clark University, Worcester, 
Mass. 


s adjz icent 


duc ed 


June, 1948 


OBITUARY 





Harvey J. Elwell 


Harvey J. Elwell 


i bey man who has held the presidency 
of the General Latex & Chemical 


Corp., formerly the Vultex Corp. of Am 
erica and the Vultex Chemical Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., since 1934, Harvey J. El 
well, is dead. The 54-year-old executive 
was also a director of the pany. 


\ graduate of the Shef! Scientitic 

















School of Yale University and Lafayette 
College, he was born in West Haven, 
Conn. Prior to attending college he s 
graduated from che West Haver Hie | 
School 

\iter c¢ »mpletion of schooling in 1916 
he was employed by the Winchester Arms 
Co. and the Winchester Simmons Co. of 
Boston His career wit} the rubber 1 
dustry began in 1928 when he became a 


Cambridge Rub- 





branch manager for th 
ber Co. In 1930 he became 
ager of the Vultex Corp. ot 
manager of its chemical rt 
bined into the General Latex & Chemical 
He was made 1 l 
When the com 
latex, the deceased continu 

dency. In 1943, General Latex, in asso 
ciation with General Tire & Rubber Co.. 
\kron, O., began operation, under govern- 
ment contract, of a synthetic rubber plant 
in Baystown, Tex., under the 
managership of Mr. Elwell. 

Mr. Elwell was a member of the Yale 
Club of Boston, the American Chemical 
Society, the Brae Burn Cor 
\lpha Chi Rho, and Sigma XI 

He is survived by | 
daughter, a brother, a 
grandson. 


general man- 


\merica and 


counterpa com 





ea 
general 


Ms widow, a son 


sister, 


Francis D. Gillen 


HILE on a business trip to Toledo, 

O., Francis Deering Gillen, manu 
facturer’s sales manager for The Gen 
eral Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., died 
suddenly in his car on May 7. Mr. Gillen 
was born in Akron on May 31, 1895. 
He attended St. Vincent's High School 





graduated from the University 
1918 in absentia. He also 
School and night 


Akron. At the 


and was 
of Akron in 
attended Akron Law 
classes at the University of 
time of his graduation from the Univers- 
ity of Akron he was serving in France 
with the U. S. Army. Upon his return 
from overseas in 1919 he joined the Good- 
vear Tire & Rubber Co., as mechanical 
goods salesman and was in dealer rela- 
tions. In 1923 he leit to work for the 
Homeier-Whorley Co. From 1924 to 1928 
he was commercial salesman for tl \kron 
district for General Tire and then he be 


1 








came Detroit territory salesman. In 1930 
he was made sales executive of various 
divisions of truck tires and industrials in 


the Akron office. 

\ member of the 
tees of the University of 
1939, the deceased was also 
the Lone Star Univer 
\merican Legion, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Knights of Columbus and was ac 
tive in Boy Scout work. 

Requuees Mass was said at St Sebas 
tian’s Church on May 
at Holy Cross Cemetery in 


board of alumni trus- 
\kron from 1936- 









13, followed by 
interment 
\kron. 


Surviving Mr. Gillen are his wife, tw 





sons, and two ¢ 


Richard Baybutt 


ICHARD BAYBUTT, proprietor of 
Ri F sapeer Co.. 79 Milk St.. Bos 





$5 f broke sales 
I = c for chemi ns ¢ 
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Canada 


A. G. a & Bros. of Canada, 
Ltd., Brant rd. Ont made Sidney 
I White vice 1 residet rel Ion 





. s \lr White saiiate , ds the la 
Reginald \ W offindin \lso reportes 


} eT ; 
were the appointments o 
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FINANCIAL 


eon eiegay Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., 
Colum Ss nad holly owned subsidi 
aries. - 1948: net profit, $142, 
mmmon share, against 
1947 quar 


$8,176.- 


267, equ 
$319,200, or 35¢ a share, in the 


$9,999,692, against 


New 
1948 : 


ee Wire & Cable Co., 
First three months. 
1.833.469, equal to $2.17 a 
against $2,483,213, or $2.94 
] 


corresponding period last 


New 
ubsidiaries. Quarter 
$1. 986.644. 


1,612,218 


York. 
ended 
equal to 
capital shares, 
r $1.01 a share in the 
> taxes, $698,000 against 
$10, 


geeiinn: Carbon Co., 


t pront, 


> O83. « 
ncome 
~ | 500 7258 agasn 
SIO,S99 298, against 


Cag pauses? « beso New Brunswick, 
Quar ter ended 
me, $3.433.000, ] 


wm1arl 
sidiaries 


$24.613 common 


2 406.000, 
mmon nares, 


eS S47 9% 293. 


_ Link- Belt Co., 


1 () 
r 


emul — Zinc Co., 
117 1 \are 


IA QUIN § ¢ 


es ape ig ‘Manhattan, 
I stic subsid 
profit, $570,379, 
28,100 capital 


o YIle¢ 


against S1.4U1.06090, or Y¥Y¢ a share, in 


s last year; provision for 


eral taxes, $442,000, ainst $780,500. 


common 


11 


hi- 
1 quarter: net profit, "3403, - 
964, equal t 2¢ each on 495,376 shares, 
against $222,739, or 45¢ a share, in the 
same 1947: net sales, $3,683,491, 
17,107; provision for federal 


age alns d if 
taxes, $248,817, against $136,518. 


Cavzo 


income 


O’Sullivan Rubber Corp., 


Va. For 1947: net 


Winchester, 
$168,321, com- 


loss, 


398 


pared with net income of $251,333 in 1946; 
net sales, $4,384,940, against $6,204,282. 


The Timken Roller Bearing Co., Can- 
ton, O. March quarter: net profit, 
720, equal to $1.39 a share, against 
456,969, or $1.43 a share, last year. 


S. S. White Dental Mfg. Co., 
delphia, Pa., and subsidiaries. 
ended March 31: net profit, 
equal to &8&¢ each on 298,898 
compared with $306,798, 
$1.03 each on 298,818 shares, in 
quarter; net $4,620,061, 
938,592. 


»2 27-2 
DI,0/5,- 


e355 


Phila- 
Quarter 
. S2¢ 4, SOO, 

capital 
equal to 
1947; net 
$4.- 


hor 
snares, 


sales, against 


Graphs Reversed 


The figures in the article entitled, “Plio- 
lite Latex 190 in Latex Compounding,” 
by J. A. Weatherford and F. J. Knapp, 
were placed incorrectly in the printing of 
our March issue. The captions for Figures 
1 and 2 on page 743 are but the 
graphs which should have accompanied 
captions are appearing above 
the captions for Figures 3 and 4+ on page 
744. In the same manner the captions 
for Figures 3 and 4 are correct, but the 
proper graphs appear over the captions 
for Figures 1 and 2 on 743 instead 
of in their proper 744. 


correct, 


these those 


page 
place on page 





United States Rubber Statistics, F nei 


All F 


Stocks 

52,018 9, 2s 140,797 

2,400 905 7,284 

54,418 148,081 

40,342 65,649 

31,602 $42,508 
5,315 
2,983 


443 
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COMPANY 
Sea eee 


COLUMBIAN CARBON CO. BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR 





STATEX 93 


combines in one carbon all the 
characteristics necessary to 
accomplish three vital com- 
pounding aims: 

1. Low volume cost 

2. Good physical properties 


3. Smooth processing 


Relatively high loadings of 


Statex 93 and suitable softeners 
produce outstanding results. 


+ 


COLUMBIAN CARBON CO. BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR 





Patents and Trade Marks 


APPLICATION 


United States 


2,438,512 In a Pneumatic-Electrical Relay 
for the Conversion of a Rapid Pulse of Pneu- 
matic Energy to a Corresponding Rapid Pulse 
of Electrical Energy, Including a Body 
Formed with a Chamber Open on One i 
a Flexible Diaphragm of Rubber-Like 
terial Secured to the Body so as to Close the 
Open Side. J.) Mehut, Lyon, Fran 
signor to International Standard 
Corp., New York 4 

2,438,572 In a 
frigerating Apparatus, 
Plate Having Apertures into Which Project 
Terminal Studs Carrying Flanges, Synthetic 
Rubber Gasket Material Vulcanized to Flanges 
and Plate. A. A. McCormack, Cleveland, 
signor to General Motors, Corp., Dayton, 
in © 


Terminal Structure for Re- 
Including a Terminal 


as- 
both 


2.438.577. Medicine Dropper Including a 
Resilient Bulb) for Drawing and Forcing 
Liquid in and out, and a Small Resilient 
Auxiliary Bulb Extension on the Bulb. A. 
Zothman, Bronx, N. Y. 
2,438,606. In an Air 
lection Apparatus, Including, in Combination, 
a Casing with Intake Opening, and an <Air- 
Pressure Supply Chamber Mounted on the 
Casing, a Flexible, Inflatable Envelope Con- 
nected at Its Rear Edge with the Air-Pres- 
sure Chamber, and Maintained in an Inflated 
Condition Forming a Canopy over the Intake 
Opening. ©. Ss. Hulton, ignor to Kirk & 

Blum Mfg. Co., both of Cincinnati, O 
2,438.69 For Preventing the Accumula- 
tion of Ice on the Leading Edge of an Air- 
foil, an Apparatus Including a Covering of 
Rubber-b. ike Material and an Inflatable Tube. 
Campbell, Cuyahoga Falls, O., ignor 

oodrich New York, N. Y. 
157 Mounting Element for Machines 
Like, Including a Rubber Body, with 
One End for Fixing It to a Sup- 
Means at the Opposite End to Fix 
It to a Machine; the Latter Means Include 
a Plate Bonded to the Body, Means for Ro- 
tating the to Generate Torsion Stresses 
in the Body, and Means for Fixing the Plate 
— Return Rotation, R. kK. gnor 

both of Detroit, 
rment Protector. 


Exhauster-Type Col- 


ass 


ass 


"ae 
or the 


Means at 
port, and 


ass 


a Garment. 
both of Bi: 


Elastic Band for 

to Nobelt Co., 
Protec- 
Waterproof 
York, 


2 } For Open-Toe Shoes, a 
tive Covering of Extremely Thin 
_— Material S. Sabaneeff, New 

8, ae OL, 
Oriental 
Brid 


Anatomical Sheath Formed = of 
Polymeric Material. Cc. DB: Coxe, 
Conn. 

2 : High-Frequency 
tors and Core of which Are Insulated with 
Polystyrene. Warner, South Orange, 
ass phone & Radio Corp., 


eport, 
956, 


Cable, Condue- 


enor to 
Newark, aN. ode 

2.438.965 In a Self-Sealing 
Sealing Member Including 
Adherent Composition of a Rubber Material 
Swelling in Gasoline, and a Rubbery, Material 
Insoluble in Gasoline, and Intervening Layers 
of a Tough Resilient Non-Swelling Rubber- 
Like Material between the Self-Adherent Lay- 
ers, and a Layer of Gas-Expanded Closed Cell 
Sponge Rubber, All Adhered together. P. J. 

$ assignor to B. IF. Goodrich 
} a 

2 03 with Vanes of Rubber-Like 
Material ‘Conn ected with the Sidewall at 
Spaced-Apart Positions, J. O. <Antonson, 
Akron, ©., gnor to B. F. Goodrich Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

2,439,037. gets n gy | Covering 
craft. R i, Campbell, Cuyahoga 
assignor is Gace ch 
N. 

2,489,051. Flexible Sheet Material 
ing a Surface Coating Containing 
Chlorides. J. H. MeGill, 
land Imperial 

a corporation of Great Britain. 

3 Molded Article Including Layers 

Resin ‘Impregnated Fibrous Material; the 

Resin Content of the Layers Differ to Pro- 

vide Layers of Varied Density and Heat Con- 

ductivity. A. V. Keller, Long Island City, 

assignor to Thompson's, Ltd., New York, both 
in WN.. ¥. 

2,439,196. A Float for Aircraft Including, 
in Combination, a Rigid Buoyant Cell and a 
Pneumatic Cell. R. A. Wolf, Eggertsville, and 


Fuel Tank, a 
Layers of a Self- 


assi 


for Air- 
Falls, O., 
Co., New York, 
Includ- 
Polyvinyl 
Manchester, Eng- 
Chemical Indus- 


assignor to 


June, 1948 


. Graham, Williamsville, assignors to Bell 
Corp., Wheatfield, all in N Y 
7 Casing Pattern Formed of a 
astic Moldable Composition Ineclud- 
and Polymerized Oil RoC. | 
to Austenal Li: tories, Inc., both 
York NW. x. 
2°44. Fluid Seal between a Bolted Pipe 
“and a Fluid Storage Tank. J. C. De 
Essex, gnor to Glenn L. Martin 
Middle Rive both in Md. 
Rubber Gasket for 
Like. ©. D. Laidley, Los 


Thermo} 
Wax 


sin, 


ibora 


Fitting 


eese, ass 


Bolted Tanks 
Angeles, 


139, s06 
and the 
al - 

39,315. Im a 
shatt ‘and Impeller 
Sealing Washer about the Shaft, a Deform- 
able Rubber-Like Bushing Surrounding the 
Shaft between Sealing Washer and Impeller. 

Newton and N. Hoertz, assignors to 

mn Products, Ine., all of Cleveland, O 

39. Trouser Waist Grip Belt. A. 1D. 
Mount Vernon, N. Y¥ 

Plastic ne for Flexible Plas- 

3. The r, Sag w, and R. D 


Construction for a 
Including a 


Seal 
Assembly, 


assignors to 
M. idl: ind, both in 
2,439,366 For a 
Liner Including a 
Rubber to One Side of 
Two Plies of Weftless or Broken-Weft Fabric, 
and to the Other Side a Third Ply, Weftless 
or Broken-Weft, of Fabric and a 
Polymerized Chlorobutadiene Coated 
L. McLaughlin, gnor to Wingfoot 
both of Akron, O 
2.439.481. Pressure-Sensitive Adhesive Sheet 
Material Including a Backing Having a Coat- 
ing of Polybutene Adhesive on One Side and 
a Film of a Water-Insoluble Metallic Salt or 
Amide of Stearic or Palmitie Acid on the 
Other Side. J. B. Martin, Glen Ellyn, IIL, 
nor t cendall Co Boston, Mass 
39.562 Self- Sealing Fuel Tank 
Stiff! Walls and Rounded Flexibie 
Edges Where the Walls Join One Another; 
the Walls Are Formed of a Puncture Seal- 
ing Layer and an Outer Protective Layer of 
Textile Material, with a Resilient) Shatter- 
Resistant Panel of Woven Glass Cloth Im- 
pregnated with Synthetic Resin between the 
First-Named Layers. M M. ‘unnir 
South Bend, Ind., ti “nites 
Rubber ‘o.. New York YE 
2.459.653. Finger Stall Including Circum- 
ferential Sections of Relatively Rigid Non- 
Elastic Material and Longitudinal Portions 
of Relatively Elastic Material. W. orl 
Joplin, Mo 


Self- Se aling Container, a 
Layer of Partially Cured 
Which Are Bonded 


Having 
Marginal 


ass 


Flex- 
Which 
Consti- 


Including a 
Portion of 
Plane to 


2,439,673 Valve Device 
ible, Elastic Diaphragm, a 
Protrudes from Its General 
tute a Valve Head. ©. G. R 
Conn., assignor to Manning, Ma 
Inc:, New York, N. Y. 
2,439,683 Sanitary Receptacle Including a 
Body Encircling Belt and a Flexible Water- 
proot Fs" E. N. Broderick, Detroit, Mich 
2 9,74 Distortable Circle Tire. FW 
aramus, N. 
Perforated Rubber Laundry Bag. 
l on, assignor to Seiberling 
Produce Oey, ES! 
439,760. I 
of the Type Ineluding a 
Fixed in a First Conduit, 
with a Mobile Valve 
First Conduit and the 
Valve Cooperating with a 
Seating in a Second Conduit; the Improve- 
ment Consisting of an Annulus of Rubber be- 
tween the Mobile Valve Seating and the First 
Conduit. P. E. Thomas, Worcester Par is 
signor to Sterling Industries, Ltd., endon 
both in England. 
2,439,808. In a Method 
the Use of a 


xwe 


Latex irberton, both in O. 

Self-Sealing Pipe Coupling 
Non-Mobile Valve 
and Cooperating 
Seating Between the 
Valve, and a Mobile 
Non-Mobile Valve 


of Treating Eggs 
Thin Coating of 
the Eggs. G. F. 
signor to Wilson & 


for Breaking, 
Thermoplastic Material on 
Hodson, Chicago, IIl., as 
: a corporation of De 
2,459,813. Composite ‘artificial 
P. Kulp, inwood, Pa., and W. 
rbbicge S assig ’s “American 
Corp., Imi ngton, both in Del, 
Me Retro ey Composite Thermoplastic 
Filaments. \W. A. Silverside 
to American Viscose Corp., Wi Imington, el 
2.439,849. In an Assembly for Clutches 
and Brakes, an Annular Diaphragm Structure 
Including a Soft-Rubber-Like Portion for 
Cushioning and Sustaining Torque. ay 3 
Fawick, Akron, O., nor to Fawick 
flex Co., Inc., a corporation of Ind. 
2,439,906. In a Wheel Springing Element 
Composed of Three Side by Side Metallic 
Disks, a Mass of Rubber-Like Material Sepa- 
rating the Inner Plate from the Two Outer 
Plates. E. H. Piron, assignor to Transit Re- 
search Corp., both of New York, N. Y. 


Filament. 
Sisson, 


Viscose 


Sission, 


Air- 


t 


$39,971 In a Bearing for Use with Two 
Re ehh Rotatable Members Having Dif- 
ferent-Size Internal and External Cylindrical 
Surfaces, a Longitudinally Slotted Cylindrical 
Cage Having Elongated Members of Rubber 
or the Like Fitting within the Slots and 
er to Contact both Cees al Surfaces, 
g uis Coun Mi 
ph neT In- 
Material 


eman, St. Lo 
2,4 Light-Polarizing 
cluding a Sheet of Light-Polarizing 
and a ayer of Resilient Adhesive Material 
to Whie Affixed a Layer of Protective 
Glass Elements. KE. H. Land, assignor to 
Polaroid Corp.. both of Cambridge, Mass. 
— Inner Tube for Pneumatic 
R. Maddox, Owingsville IK 
. recon tet ir tn hg ela —— 
for a Surface in Airflow. W. C. Greer \ yn, 
©O., assignor to B. F. Goodricl 50., Ne 
Nw. 9 
440,240 Protective Covering for Prevent- 
Accumulation of Ice on Airfields. J. © 
\kron, , assignor to : F&F. Good- 
w York, N E 
Shoe Heel 


ing 
Antonson, 


2,44 with Exe er able 
Heel Piece. insson, assignor oO 
eeer Heel Co., A B., both of Stockho 
sweden. 

10,467 Rubber Elements Corrosion 
Resistant Filter. Rayburn, Baltimore 


Ma issignor ) estern Meet ‘o Inc 


2.440 Ice-Removing ee for 
Airfoils. J. © Antonsor cron, © ssignor 
to B *, Good h Co New 
Thin-walled, 
k-Like Member as 


Fle xible 
é lant 
J 


Water- 


Cover 


$40,569 


proot Pot 
it Mounting. G: Hi: K 
Mt (or 


Dominion of Canada 
$47,354. Swimming 

ment to the Feet, 

a Close Fitting Foot 


Equipment for Attach- 

iding a Heel Strap, 
Pocket and an Extension 
Stretching away from the Foot, Made Partly 
of Elastic and Flexible Material and Partly of 
Less Extensible and Fle oon Material L. M 
de Corlieu : 


Trouse Sis 
\ non N s'§ 
Hi ind Grip, for Golf Clubs and 
Tools, Hi ving a Roughened Surface of Grained 
synthetic Plastic. ©. Sills, © \ Or 
7.416 Rubber Suspension Spring for Ve- 


hicles and the Like. R. W. br ! s nor 
o F ne Tire & Rubbe t 


$47.41! aat Cup for Milking Machines 
Including a Tubular Outer Casing and an In- 
ner mI lexible Liner. F. A. Gessle ssignor 
t¢ obe M er, Ir , botl of Des Loines 


$47,432 Cable Joint Ineluding a Paper- 
Insulated Cable Joined to a Rubber Insulated 
Cable, and a Tape Impregnated with a Mix- 
ture of Rubber and Polystyrene Wrapped 
around the Cables and the Paper and Rub- 
ber Insulation Adjacent the Connection.  T 


R. Scott, London, n ind enor 


Shoe Construction. 
nor to Mir Rub 
P.Q 

‘Double Cog Belt. 

Dayt« Rub r Mfg 
or U.S 
$47,564 Comment Body for Use in Draw- 
ing Including a Supporting Sheet, a Layer 
of Alkyd and Melamine Resin Enamel, Con- 
taining a Luminescent Pigment Excitable by 
X-Rays, : id an reas Coating. R. J. Wirsh- 
neg nd issignors to Ge 1 Mo- 
all of Detroit, M U.S.A 
In a Method of Making Shaped, 
Articles, a Fluid-Retaining Pres- 
sure Bag Having a Wall with Surface of 
Conductive Rubber, and Means for Connecting 
This Surface to a Source of High-Frequency 
Electrical Potential. Jy TeGrote 


Laminated 


yer C¢ Akron, | I 4 S.A. 

17.687 For Enclosing Food Products, a 
Non-Tacky Envelope of Wax-Modified Unvul- 
canized Rubber. » y fabid I te 
Mass CS 


$47,697 Shoe Upper Vamp 
cluding Fabrice Layers Bonded with Resilient 
Plastic Adhesive and Bound on the Edges 
by Resilient Synthetic ——— E. A. Stuart, 
issignor to Haley ‘ate Co., In 


both 


Material, In- 


Buoyant Electric 
Abinger, issignor to 
ph Wor 


"ks Co., Ltd., 
-Vv, England 

Having a Tread with Cir- 
and Divided by Cross-Slits 
Wedges. E. C. Woods, 
assignor t enley’s Tire 


Dorking, 

147,70 
cumferential Rib 
into Displaceable 
Gravesend, Kent, 


401 











& Rubber Cé Ltd Dorking, Surrey, both in 
England 

$47,057 Mask to Deliver Oxygen at High 
Altitudes. 4. H. Bulbulian, Rochester, Minn., 
U.S.A 

$47 7 In the Manufacture of Molded, 
Laminated Wood-Veneer Structures of Com- 
pound Curvature, the Use of Strips of Fabric 
Coated with Waterproof Synthetic Resin 





Bonding Substance as Bond between Layers 
of Veneer. I Masin, Winnipeg, Mar 
$47.8 Composite Member Including Re- 
sinous 9 Material Embodying Glass Fibers. 
J. £ i R a 1 Irwit bot 
I I U.S.A SSiX£T s ( I I West- 
ne Se LL. i ton, On 
$47,821 Resilient Wheel. 8. W. 1D. La 
and H. R. W cks, B 1ingha Warn 
Eng i Sssig s Dunlo Ti & Rubber 
447.824 Fabric from Mono- Filament 
Strands or Strips of a Vinylidene Chloride 
( poly mer. TT. W. St« Ne Y« N.. ¥ 
ss Firestone 7 & Ru rs 
A n, ©) ! S.A 
82 Wheel and Brake Assembly. R 
W ] ! Six? i: § estor Tire & Ru 
if \ I ‘ ws) A 
\ Flexible Wall, Capable of Resist- 


Impervious to Gases, 
and Including 


ing Fire and 
for a Balloon Envelope, 





of Fabric from Asbestos Threads, a Layer of 
Textile Fabrice, and a Coating of Synthetic 


Rubber Applied to at Least One of the Layers. 
R ? ‘ nees R Y H ‘ 
qu } ss r t = J ue 1 Be ymne 1 
$47.9 In a Hydraulic Cylinder Assembly 
Including a Solenoid Controlled Valve <As- 
sembly Including a Unitary Device Having a 
Pair of Spaced Washer-Like Elements, a 
Rubber-Like Sealing Means between These 
Elements. SB 8 sons, Tole GO: TBA 


United Kingdom 


8.960 Pneumatie Cushions, Mattresses 
and Other Slab- Like Pneumatic Structures, 
~ \ \“\ ns 

Resilie nt Seinte or Mountings. | 
Ho. & 
Hit Kesilient Mountings for Chair 
Seats, ete. 4 Mrz. ¢ 
18 Surgical and Medical Syringes and 
Pumps. ‘ , é 
Rubber Mountings. Lord Mfg 
Flexible Joints for Pipes. = 
Inflatable Chairs. kK. G. Hant 


2 Plastic Suspension for Engines and 
Like monies eee to Vibr ! 





9,682 Padding, ete. Sponge Ru 
Pouches. © 


2 Moisture-Vapor-Proof 


Electric Cables. 


PROCESS 


United States 


Gop Reducing the Surface Adhesive- 
























ness of Articles. R. H. Sperze ssigr t 
VW ne th of H en, Conr 

2,438,68 Joining Thermoplastic Pieces, 1) 
E. Stevens, assig to H r \ircraft 
o: t rs San Francis Calif. 

2,.438,85 Blowing Toy Balloons from a 
Plastic Dosnpoeition ot Polyvinyl Acetate in 
an Organic Solvent. J. Jal sen, ¢ I 
I Z ’ ‘ SSifT N I I 
Ne Y N Y 

2,438,952 Curing Pneumatic Tires. T \ 
TeG t lis, O ste i Ss. assignor t Ger 
el I & Ru ( Skron,. be nO 

2,439,04 bE aaien ss Belt. ] \ E ns 
Cuy 2 Fr g, ©. assignor to B. F. G 
rict Ne Yor . 

2 ) i Extremely Thin Impervious Rub- 
ber Films. M. A. Chavanr G hod, Swit- 
Ze! I SSILT I I AY t T & 
Dover, Ds 

2,439,586 Belting Made from Fabric sonra 
ted from Rubberized Yarn, G. A. Sow 
and W. S$. §S assignors to G Angus & 
Cr L ist -Tyne England 

71 Forming “Hollow Articles from 
Oriented Polymers. R. W. ¢ and F. E 
Wiley. Wes Hartford, and rreiro 
assignors t Plax Cory both of Hartford 
both in Conr 

4 664 Lap-Welded Articles Made from 
Stina natic Films. Cc. R. Irons, ssignor 
to Dow CI Cr both of M and, M 

$40,668 Cable Construction. P. Tar- 
box issignor J Co., both of Phila- 
delphia, Pa 


Dominion of Canada 


447,392. Waterproof Laminated Fibrous 
Sheet Material. J. C. Nicholson, assignor to 
British Artificial Resin Co., Ltd., both of Lon- 
don, England 


Suitable for 
Unvuleanized 


Envelopes, 
from 


Producing 
Foodstuffs, 








Protecting 


Rubber. H. H. J. T. de Poix, Rueil, Seine-et- 
Oise, France, ass ) to Dewey & Almy 
r c Ca dg Mass U.S.A 








Ltd., Ville LaSalle, P.Q. 
7.568. Shaped Articles.‘ A. TeGro 

] s, Olmsted Falls, assignor to General T 
& tubber Co., Akron, ¢ ] n U.S.A. 

137.7 A Long, Flexible Float. H. A 
M i send, Kent issignor to W 
T mh Works Ce Ltd., Dork- 
ne England. 

i4 1 Yarn with an Inelastic 
Cover. A. Rosensteil N Lork, N. % U5. 4 
United Kingdom 

99,196. Drying Latex, ete. FooA. Middle- 

599,61 Manufacture of Articles from 
Rubber or the Like. Dew: & Almy Chemic 
cx 

599,701 Seamless Hollow Articles = from 
Natural or Synthetic Rubber. so Met 


Caoutchoue Somer 


CHEMICAL 


United States 


Insulating Material In- 
Weight of a Styrene 


2,438.51¢ solid 
cluding Nine Parts by 





Polymer and One Part by Weight of 2:21- 

Ditolyl. A. A. N Londo Englat ssigne 
International Star Mleetric Ne 

\ a 


S520 Resinous Polymer of an Organic 
Silicol 





Oxy 


Obtained by Reacting a= silicon 
Tetrahalide with an Unsaturated Aliphatic 
Monohydroxy Aleohol N. Po Rolbis nd F y 
~ ¢ I Stor Ss 3 
Cal ndu Cx Niag i F s ot 
P Y 
138.612 Copolymer of Tetraallysilane and 


Methacry- 
Acetate. 
, B 


a Member of the Group of Methyl 
late, Butyl Methacrylate, and Vinyl 


( 
9.438.736 Higher 


i ratior ( \ 
Alkoxy-Silicon Hatlides. 
> a: ry ss rit De Cc Cc 





2 SE Butadiene-Acrylonitrile = Copoly- 
mer Plasticized with a Napthenic Acid Ester 
of Petroleum Phenols. H. Bb. Kellog, Unior 
2.4 Alkyl Hydroxyalky!l 
Formal to Polymerization in the Presence otf 
an Ignorance Acid Catalyst and Neutralizing 
the Catalyst to Stabilize the Polymer. \W. F. 
Gresl assignor to E. I. du Pont de Ne- 

gs & (Oo ni bowl f W netor }) 
2,4 Solid Rubber-Like Insulating 
Composition, Sufficiently Hard and Tough for 
Use as External Covering of Field Wire, In- 
cluding a Mixture of Polyvinyl Chloride and 





S.909 Subjecting 











Polyalkylene Polysulfide. T. Scott and A. A 
\ SSILT vrs to Star i ra T a | ones & 
C es 4 f Lon Enelar 

‘ Lens ce ement Including a Poly- 
EGY fee and an Ester of a Poly- 
hydric and Hydrogenated Abietie 
ANcid. uline, W. F. Parsons, and G. 
Pr. Waugl to Eastman Kodak C6 

f Re 

S.96S 's tel ing from Filaments of a 


Vingl Resin Stretched Yarns of Excellent Soft- 
ness and High Loop-Break Strength. T. A. 
x Jr E. W 4 ley ind 





Copolymer of 
Butadie ne-1,3 and 


Nuclear Dichloro- 


styrene, P iperylene. ©. C 


Clar K 0 issignor to Mathieson Al- 
} Works ine. » New York, both in N. Y. 
2,459,081. Polymer Pre ee by Polymeriz- 












ing a Beta-Cyanoacryli Acid Amide, Trans 
Form. J. B. Dickey a FE. C. Duennebier, 
ssignors to Eastman Kodak Co., all of Roch- 
ster N° 2 

2.439 2 Composition Including a Nor- 
mally Elastic Rubbery Copolymer of Buta- 
diene-1, 3 and = Aerylonitrile and «a Hard 
Normally Inelastic Resinous Copolymer of 


Styrene and Acrylonitrile. L. E. Daly, Misha- 





waka ass United States Rubber 
Co.; York, 
2,439,207 A Casting Pattern Formed of a 


Thermoplastic Moldable Composition Consist- 
ing of Wax and Polymerized Oil, R. C. Fea- 


















gin, assignor to Austenal Laboratories, Inc 

of New York, N. Y. 

2.439.213. Resinous Material Consisting of 
the eine polymer of 589% Para-Chloro-Alpha- 
Methylstyre ne and 429 Styrene. J. P. Kis- 
ersky. West Lafayette, Ind., and R. B. Sey- 
1 ; Seo inooga, Tenn assignors to Mon- 
s C} al Co., a corporation of Del. 

9,21 ‘. ¢ opolymers — of Alpha, Beta- 
Ethylenic: ally Unsaturated Phosphonie Acid 
Derivatives. K.. ¥ L ey. J7 issignor to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine., both 
of W ngton, Del 

$39,226 Solid Resinous Material Consist- 


the Interpolymer of a Mixture of Fu- 
Alpha-Substituted Styrenes, 
to Mon 


ing of 
marodinitrile and 
R. B. Seymour, Dayton, ©., assignor 
lis, Me 

Interpolymers of 





santo C m al Co., St. L 
Ternary Sty- 








rene, ‘Maleic Anhydride, and Acrylonitrile, 
R. B. Seymour and J. P. Kispersk) Daytor 
) ssignors to Monsanto Chen i Co., st 
Le Mi 
9,307 Recovery and P urification of 

Cyve ‘elope ntadiene. H R s rtles- 
Ville OK] assignor to s Petroleu 
Co., a corporation of De 

139.308. Simultaneous Dimerization and 


Reduction of Acrylonitrile to Adiponitrile. 








R M Lee Chicage ssign o F 
I 2 Po ours & ¢ Ine Wilt igs 
on, Del. 

2,439,354 Liquid Copolymer of Beta-Myr- 
eene and * Methyl Styrene. E. L. Kropa, 
Old Greenwich le oR, assignor to Amer in 
eC d rors Yor N 

9.569 ianees Inc luding a Condensa- 


and a Small Amount 
te. Ww H. Nicol 
to Wingfoot Cor 


tion Derivative of Rubber 
ef an Organic Diisocy 









2.4 74. Material Opaque to XN-Rays, In- 
cluding Polymerized Methyl Methacrylate in 
Which Ethylene Dibromide Is Incorporated. 
S. A. Leader and J. J. ¢ lon ssignors 


London, Eng 





2.439,39 Composition for Rendering Fa- 
brie Rot-and Fire-Resistant, Including Vinyl 
Acetate Vinyl Chloride Copolymer, n-Butyl 
Methacrylate Polymer, Tricresyl Phosphate, 


Acetone, a Solvent, Mineral 
and Pentachlorphenol, 
| 
I 


Zine, 
Spirits, 


\ 


Carbonate, 
Inert Pigment, 
il H 1 





Composition for 
Polyvinyl Chloride 
Acetate Copolymer, 

Chromium Oxide, 
Mineral Spirits 


Pire-Resistant 
Yarn, Including 
or Vinyl Chloride-Vinyl 
Acetone, Zine Carbonate, 
Ferric Oxide, Lead Chromate, 


2 439 
Treating 


and Zine Naphthenate. M. Leatherman, Hy- 
t I 
2,459,505 Fluorinated Acrylonitrile Deri- 
vatives, I) W "fe I Nether Previder 
Township. D re C P ussignor 
Americ Viscose Cor W ilminegtor Del 


2,439,514 in Manufacturing Reinforeed Ar- 
ticles of Rubber, Such as Tires and the Like, 
Applying to an Active Hydrogen-Containing 
Fibrous Reinforcing Structure an Active Hy- 
drogen-Containing Rubber 1d oa Cyanate, 
Associating the Resulting Structure with Vul- 











sanizable Rubber r, and Vuleanizing. L. R 
I Snyder, N. Y assignor to E I 
1 Nemours «& ¢ Ir W ningtor 








Monoolefin Con- 
Carbon Atoms in 


2.4 Polymerizing a 
taining not 


More than 4 





the Presence of an <Azine Catalyst. M. J. 
Roedel, Talleyville, Del., assignor to E. I. du 
Por d Nemours & Co J Wilmington 

2,439,587 Making Butadiene by Reacting 
a Mixture of Acetaldehyde with Ethyl Ace- 


tate in the Vapor State in the Presence of 





Steam and a on alice piaapeir ota bare 
Catalyst . EB. Stahly, ssig to Koppers 
rar Ir both of Pitts! } Pa 

9.610 nic idles rbon Composi- 





tion Stabilized against Deterioration and Ovxi- 
dation by a Sulfurized Homopolymer of an 
Alkyl Substituted 1,3-Pentadiene. R. Cc. Mor 
ris and J. L. Van Winkle, Bergeley, and A. 


V. Snider, Richmond, assignors to Shell De 





sco, all in Cal 


} it ‘ an Fra 
2.439.654. Metallic Coating on a Synthetic 
P. 





Organic Plastic Surface. R Gaiser a 
T. Mattimoe assigners to Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co all of Toledo, O 


$39,669 


2, Improving the Craze Resistance 
of a 


Methylpolysiloxane Resin by -assing 





Chlorine into a Solution of the Resin under 
the Effect of Ultra-Violet R: wliation, B. \ £ 
Nordlander, Schenectady N issignor to 
General Electr Co., a corporation of N. ¥ 
139.677. Coati Compo mn, Including 





Vinyl Halide Resin, a Solvent, and a Suffi- 
cient Quantity of a Hydroxy Poiyearboxylic 
Acid to Resist Blackening of the Coating 
When It Is Baked on an Iron, Zine, or Tin 
Surface. C. L. Shapiro, Crafton, Pa 
by mesne as nments, to Lynnwood 
tories, Ine., Newark, N. 








assignor, 


Laboras 
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Rubber 


ied of a 
Consist- 
Cc. Fea- 
es, Inc., 


sting of 
. Alpha- 


Kis- 


Consist- 
of Fu- 
tyrenes, 
o Mon- 


of Sty- 
onitrile, 
Daytor 


mand 
nitrile, 


a-Myr- 
Kropa, 
erican 


dlensa- 
mount 
Nicol, 
Corp 
ys, In- 
ate in 
rated, 
ors 


Eng- 





phate, 
jineral 
henol, 


n for 
Noride 
iymer, 
Oxide, 





ining 
» Hy- 
inate, 

Vul- 





Ace- 








nder 
Ww. 


£ 
ling 
uffi- 
ylie 
ting 
Tin 
nor, 
oras 


LD 











4.810. Sulfuric Acid Reaction Products 
of 2-Merecapto-4,6,6-Trimethyl Thiazine. J. E. 
Jansen, Akron, O.. Gooarich 
fe New York, - 
439,824. Resin. from Phenol, Formalde- 
hyde, Saturated and Unsaturated Hydrocar- 
bons and Rosin. F. Rostler and L. Bornstein 
assignors to Wilmington Chemical Corp., all 








assignor to B. F. 








of Wilmington, Del. 

2,439.82 The Dimer of 2-Mercapto-4,6,6- 
Trimethyth izine. F. Swedish, Jr., Roth- 
schild, Wis., assignor to B. F. Goodrich, Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

2,459,856. Liquid Cyelie Polymer of Dimethyl 


silicone Having the 
Where 


Formula | (CH»,)oS10O] 
represents an Integer from 5 to 7 In- 


elusive. R. Ro. McGregor, Verona, and E. L. 
Warrick, Pittsburgh, Pa., assignors to Corn- 
ing Glass Works, Cornin hs Ss 





2.439.953. For a Laminated Member Com- 
posed of Sheets of Fibrous Material, a Binder 
Which Includes the Resinous Reaction Prod- 
uct of a Vinyl Aryl Compound and the sSol- 
uble Ester Reaction Product of Caster Oil and 
an Unsaturated Alpha-Beta Ethylenie Diear- 
boxylic Compound, and a Plasticizer. J. Swiss 
and N. C McKeesport 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Eas 









Foster, 








2,440.0 Applying to a Preformed Dry 
Sheet of a Cellulose Compound, Vinyl Resin 
Dissolved in a Solvent also Capable of 
solving the Cellulose Compound, and Drying 
the Structure thus Obtained, thereby to Pro- 
duce a Reticulate Pucker in the Sheet. N. J 
Brown, Barrington, II. 

2,440,091 Interpolymer of an Alpha-Methy- 
lene Carboxylie Acid Fluoride from the Group 
of Aecrylyl and Methaerylyl Fluorides with 














Methyl Metl vVlate. 1B. W. Howk, Wilming- 
ton, Del, and R. A. Jacobson, L nburg 
Pa assignors to BE, I. du Pont de iours & 
Ce In Wilmington Del 
440,092. Cyelohexyl Alpha-Ethoxy Aery- 

late. M. Hyman, Jr., and P. H. Johnson, J1 
assignors to Polaroid Corp ill of Cambrid 
Mass 

2.440.095. %-Mereapto  Thiazones. J 
Jansen, Akron, O.. assignor to B. F. Goo 


C New Yor M. Es 


Monomeric Products Formed by 
Drying Oil 


$40.14 
Acrylonitrile and 
a. Ais 2 


the Addition of 
Acids and Fst 















W I> Nie user ssig sit is 
Products & ] il Co both o sy idel 
pl botl n Pa 

2.440 9 Non- Porous Polytetrafluoroethy- 
lene Je fthan, New York 
issig I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Ir ton, Del 

2.4 Resinous Polyme rs of Unsatur- 
ated Ethereal Esters. |). § l jerke- 
lt and H. Dannenberg, Be s, 
issignors to Shell Develo in- 
cisco i] n Calif 

2,440,256 Polymerization of Methyl Me tha- 
erylate in Aqueous Acetone a 
Plasticizer for the Polymer, in the Presence of 





a Peroxide Polymerization Catalyst in = Solu- 
tion, Followed by Evaporation of the Acetone 
to Recover the Polymer in Friable Form. HH 





Dreyfus, London England; C. Bonard, ad- 
nistrator of H. Dreyfus, dec assignor 
to Celanese Corp. of America, a corporation 
ot Tel 
2.440.299. Milling into Natural Rubber, 
Butadiene-Styrene Copolymers or Butadiene- 





Acrylonitrile Copolymers a Powdered Pigment 
Filler and Unsaturated Hydrocarbon Extender- 
Plasticizer, in Such Proportion that the To- 
tal Plasticity Decreasing Effect of the Filler 
on a Butadiene-Styrene Copolymer with Scott 
Plasticity » 100 to 450 at Least Balances 
the Total Plasticity Increasing Effect of the 


















Extender-Plasticizer, K t Newark, 

ind H. I. due Pont, Wilmir n Del 
to Wilmington Chemical Corp., New 
y 

HOSTS. Catalytic Polymerization of 

Methy! Methacrylate. F. T. White and A. J. 

Daly, both of Spondon, England xnors by 

mesne assignments, to Celanese Corp. of 

Amet a corporation of D 





Pendacins Butadiene 
Proportions 


2,440,471. 
and Fentadi ne in 


Selectively 
Controlled 


from Pentenes, W. R. F. Guyer, Roselle 
N. J., assignor to Standard Oil Development 
Co., a corporation of Del 

2.440.492. Butadiene from ai Mixture of 


Butylene and = Pentylene. Ww D. Seyfried, 
Wooster, and S. H. Hastings, Baytown, both 
in Tex., ussignors to Standard Oil Develop- 
Ment Co a corporation of 
Separat 







>and Acety- 





lene from. a Hydrocarbon Mixture. G H. 
Shipley Ir Baytown Tex., assignor to 
Standard Oil Development Co., a corporation 
of Del 

2.440.494. Low-Temperature Polymerization 


of Butadiene in the Presence of Methallyl 
Chloride. W. J. Sparks, Elizabeth, and R 
M. Thomas, Union, both in N. J., 
Standard Oil Development Co., a corporation 
of Del. 
2,440,498. 





assignors to 


Low-Temperature Polymerization 


June, 1948 





Catalyst. Db. W. Young, Roselle, and H. B. 
Kellog, Union City, both in N. J., 
to Standard Oil Development Co., a corpora- 
tion of Del. 

.516. Reacting a Monoalkylol Amine, 
Amino Acid Which Does not Lose Am- 
on Heating and a Dicarboxylic Acid 
which Does not Form an Anhydride on Heat- 
ing and Which Does not Contain an Alpha, 
Beta-Unsaturation, to Produce a Resin Hav- 
ing an Acid Number and an Amine Number 
Each Less Than 5, va, Stamford, 


assignors 





L. Kro} 





Conn., assignor to American Cy: d CX 
New Y ork, Nx. 
2.440.554. Reeovering Rubber from = Cryp- 





tostegia Leaves by Fermenting with Clostri- 





dium Roseum. J. Naghski, Philadelphia, Pa., 
J. W. White, Jr.. Washington, D. C., and $ 
R. Hoover, Philac i P issignors ( 
the United States of “mer as represented 
by the Secretary of Agricultu 


140,669. Aldehyde Condensation Products 
of “Sulfon: ited Aromatic Compounds as Cation 
Exchange Resins. J. T. Thurston, Riverside 

Amer in Cyana a € 











Conn., assignor to 


New York, N. Y¥. 


Dominion of Canada 


147,400. Composition, Including a Vinyl 
Resin an@ an Ester Plasticizer for the Resin, 
Stabilized Against the Development of Odor 
by Incorporation of Phthalic Anhydride. [. M 
Currie, Rocky River oO U.S.A execute 








signor to rbon ¢ cals, I 
Toronto, Ont 

147.407. Coating Wire for Making Belts 
by Passing a Wire through an = Alkaline 





Pickling Bath, Drying the Wire and Passing 
It through a Solution of Synthetic Resin Ad- 
herent to Rubber, Evaporating the Solvent 
from the Coated Wire, and Covering the Wire 
with Rubber ata EB. L. Lu is 








gnor to Dayton Rubber Mfe. nt per 
on, O., U.S.A 
147.444 Adhesive Tape, Including a Paper 


Unified by a Relatively 
Copolymer of 


Impregnated and 
Non-Tacky Non-Hygroscopic 





Vinyl Acetate and a Neutral Ester of an 
Ethylene-Alpha, Beta-Die arboxytic Acid. = \V 
Ee. Lundquis nd W kK £ Ssict xs 
Minnesot M nz & Mfx. Co ‘ = 


Mint U.S.A 
7 Com positi 


$47 Including a Polyvinyl! 
Acet al ‘Resin and a 


rtrate of Hexamethyl- 








enetetramine us oa Stabilizer. F \ ‘ 
Cu ox Falls issiznor » Winef t ¢ 
both no U.S.A 
$47,482 Preparing Vinyl Chloride by Pass- 
ing a Mixture of Acetylene and Hydrogen 


Chloride through a Layer of Metallic Mer- 
cury Catalyst Disposed on Surface-Active ¢ 
bon and Then through a Layer of surfac 





Active Carbon Free from = Mercury. R 
Lone nel ¢ E.G ! t f St ssicr 
W nefoot ¢ \ 1} r th > ~ 

is Preparing a Film Resistant to the 


nsmission of Water Vapor and Including a 









Base of Cellulose Acetate and a Firmly Ad- 
hering Coating of a Copolymer of Vinylidene 
Chloride. Lav. BE. Cheyney ssigr to W 
Toot Corn., a I ot Akror (> U.S \ 

$47,627 Condensation Product of a Diear- 
boxylie Acid and Ethylene ae s- —_— ipro- 
pyl) Ether. A. M. Clifforé ‘ ‘ 
botl of Stow ass to \ nefoot ¢ 
Akror l no 

147 Polymers of the P nope Halides. 
Ps A aefer, Cambridg Stase ssignor 
Wingfoot Corp kron, O the (S.A 






147.689 A I ess W inic h " fuckadee Dis- 
solving a Mereaptothiazole in an Alkali 
Aqueous Solution, and Ovxidizing with Nitro- 
gen Chloride to Precipitate the Disulfide of 


the Merecaptothiazole. MM. GCG. She t \ 

bury and W. E. Messe Cheshire b t 

Conn U.S.A issignors to D nion Ru 
Montreal, P.Q 


As Vuleanization Accelerator, a 
Product of an Arylenethiazyl Sulfur 





with Ammonia. \ KE Messe 
Conn 37 ssigne to Dominior 
‘o Ltd., Montreal P.Q 





Be rar, ( omposition  Ineclud Cellulosic 
Ethe rs or Cellulosic Esters and a Plasticizer 
Containing a Carboxylic Acid Diester of Dihy- 
droxy Methyl Butane. Ps i Bator 





Rouge, La., assignor to United It ‘ 
ment €¢ Philadelphia, Pa U.S.A 

147.779. Protective Coating Composition 
Including Polymerized Butyl Methacrylate 








Copolymers of Vinyl Chloride and Vinyl Ace- 
tate, and Normally Solid Chlorinated Diph- 
\ ricat 


enyl. J. W. Humphrey, assignor to 
Viscose Corp., both of Wilmington Del 
U.S.A 


147.810. As Binder for Use in the M: 
ture of Complex Shaped Laminated 
a Relatively Thermoset Kes Composed of 
»plastic Resinous Polymer andthe 
Product of a Phenol, an Arylamine 
and Formaldehyde. F. J. Nagel, Oakland, 
and B. C. Nash, Wilkinsburg, both in Pa 














Canadian Westinghouse 


U.S.A., assignors to 
Co Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
447,834 Molding Powder Including a Ma- 


jor Amount of Disintegrated Redwood Pulp 
Still Retaining All Its Original Non-Volatile 
Ingredients, Furfuryl Alcohol-Formaldehyde 
Resin, and a Minor Amount of Borie Acid. 
I. Reineck, Appleton, Wis., and I. R. Dun- 


—_— t Suetitset 
sign S te ins ite 





leton, Wis., both in 





ing 2-Chlorobutadiene-1.3 by 

Siibied ting ichlorobutane to Vapor 

Phase Pyrolysis in the Presence of Copper 
so 

















Compound. ©. W. Cass, Niagara Falls 
U.S.A ssignor t Canadian Ir ist s, Ltd 
Mi i P.Q 

47.950. Synthesis of Vinyl Chloride. Ww 
\ Laziet Wilmington Y \I W mar 
c nt. be I) U.S.A ssignors to 
Cane r is se L Montr P.Q 

931 Copolymer of Tsobutylene with up 

to of Methyl E thenyloxyaceti ite. D. D 
Coff n. Wil ngton, Del. U.S.A ssigt 


( r r It istt s M P’ 
$47,932 Methyl Meth: rylate Polymer 
Laminated Butyral by Means of an Adhesive 





Including an Acid Polysilicie Acid Ester. 
M. L. Ernsberger and P. S. P r \\ ne 
U.S.A ssignors ( Ir 
dus s. L Montreal, P.Q 
147.9 2-Fluoroe-2, 3-Dichloro-Butane. F 
\ nsor W netor De = 
i y Y Ir < | T 
' An Aecrylyl Compound. ‘ Ss 
r “. 3 Rur n. ¢ 
Ss ‘ Y Y S 1 
‘ De polymerization of 


Polymeric 
Tetra aiiuoroethysene. E ? rs 





livdro- 
Inter- 


Improving Filaments of 
Ethylene/Vinyl Organic Ester 
Filaments. ! 3. 6 St r ! 


Ivzed 
polymer 


Polymer of Acrylonitrile Contain- 
ing in the Polymer Molecule at Least 85% 
by Weight of Acrylonitrile Dissolved in a 
Solvent Including an Organie Sulfoxy Com- 
pound. H = 


Polymer of Acrylonitrile Cont: rin- 
in the Polymer Molecule at Least 85% 
ht of Acrylonitrile and a Dimethyl Car- 
bumyl Compound. H \ ng 






Flexible Sheet Composed of a 
Porous Fibrous Web and an Internal Bonding 
Agent Including a Copolymer of Butadiene 
and a Mono-Unsaturated Compound. \ 


Butadiene from Vapors of Crotyl 


Chioride. 


i Halogenated Mereaptans and Thio- 
Ethers. | \ ! } Rus +} 


United Kingdom 


18,961 Resinous Compositions. . 


SF Synthetic Resins. = p- 

s.9 Adhesives and Hardeners for Res- 
Mi teri: ala. ( , S 

P NW. D Ss 

medion from Pentaerythrite and 


ous 


Maleie 


Anbydvide. s \r 
‘ Ss w 
= ( I ‘ iny & Cir 
Concentrating Latex. p ‘en- 
\ niging tot B er n I s ns 
\ Overjaris c ires N s 
lt I. W. van Dalfser 
Compositions. I es 


ot ! Molding 


99, OF Resinous 





Condensation Products, 
kK & C Ens ! I E A 
B I I S. Robinsor 
909 Eb leetrie: al Insulation. il 
Chet ndus . 506. A. SD nd 
B. J nd B. J. Habse 
’ ws Polymerization Process. 
‘ if is s Ltd T R ‘ ae ia- 
9 s Moistureproof Polyvinyl Films. 
I s Tire & Rubber ¢ 
9,14 Synthetic Resins. = en p- 
99,17 eS, ule — — of Sy nthe tic Rubber. 
Imper i ‘ tr s 
599,202 ‘Oil- eaiieinner Rubhets. British 
Rubber roducers’ Researc! Asso tior ind 








99,2 Adhesive Waterproof Composi- 











tions. P t & Licensing Corp. 

599,239 E lastomeric — terials. Imperial 
Chemica istries, Lt 

$99,277 ¢ Pompositi ns of Vinyl Copolymers. 
Carbid & r ils Co 

599 f Se paration yest Puri ication of 
Diolefins. = 1 Oil Der ypment Co. and 

te ! 

599,378 Polymeriz: oe eee OSS. J Cc 
7) = I yment Co.) 

129 P oe me reation ‘ene oe Dist 

lers €C I > is Stau ger te A 
Brighton » A 3 nd D Pauline: 

599.437 High Molecular w eed Fda 
Materials. 4 (St ird O 
vel 

599,44: Hyadroc arbon = (¢ — mers. J ( 
Arr ‘ = i) ]  & 

599,472 Method of Pp a reo siion: 
perial ¢ lustries aa Mm. < As 
wor iS ms 2 r ind B. Morgar 

599,484 High Molecular w e eed Hydro- 
earbon Polymers. Standa O mer 
Cc il ‘ Arr 

599,49 Impregnation Compositions. H 





Methyl Polysiloxane Compositions. 
H t td 





599.52 Com positi Including Vinyl 
Chloride Polymers. FE. I. du Pont de Nemours 
&C . 

599.544 Coating ( "<<a E. P. Ne 
ton ( He 


Méunteriane of Ramimetac 


Resin 
Articles by Polymerization. J. Doucerair 





99.58 Porous Articles ( onsisting Essen- 
tially of Polymers of _Seieanarectnyte ne. E 
I. du P Ne & Co Inc 

599.68 Manuf acture and = Utilizations of 
Cold Setting Polyhydric Phenolic Aldehyde 
Adhesives. P. 

599,74 Polyunceization. Firestone Tit & 
Rub 

599,792 Cast) Polymerization. Pittsburgh 

rs Copolymers of ae Hydro- 


PaROns. ( Ar Sta. oO 
Polymerizable Organie Materials 
ona P mols mers and Copolymers chereor. 


per r is es, Lt I J H. 
Ma‘ 
5 Curing Polymeric Materials. 
Har _ Ss ; 
5 Moditied Rubber Compositions 
Wir I 


MACHINERY 


United States 


Means for Heat Sealing Plastic 
Y N 


Material. <=. k. ¢ at S x Y 
of E : nN. 3 

2,438,677 lire Casing Vuleanizer. \ F 
(os t Ss T P 


s Equ nt & Su 


Plastics Injection 





2,4 \ Molding Ma-< 
chine. E. R. Kr s, Nashu N. 

2 8.857 Injection Unit for Plastics Mold- 
ing. E. R. Kr Nas ; 

2,4 E ScaWier for Insulating Condue- 
tors, ete. nes, T so! Mi S- 
aha on , é 5 = \ 

Y« . % 

2,439 Vuleanizer. L r G \ 
Larkir J Reg gr I 
Crosse Rut Ss ¢ of La Cross, Wis. 

2.4 Tool for Manipulating Rubber 
Sheet M: iterial. F Ss Sternad Cuyahog 
New York. N. Y : 

2,439,08 Tire Repair Device. E E 
Frenc} ssigr to O.K. Ko-Op Rut r We 
ing Syster th Der ‘ole 

2,439 Tire Re moving Tool. T M 
Johnsor I bank 1 E. G. Ree Los <At 


2 f Machine to Apply Labels” or 
Liners to Webs of Moistureproof Cellulose 
Film or Rubber Hydrochloride. R. J. Gau- 
bert SSsigT t Simplex W I } é 





Ce bot} f Oal co f 

2.4 “pesiemeanr for Transforming a 
Solid eh As. istic Rubbery Composition of 
Rubber and/or Bitumen, RKesins, and Inert 
Fillers to a Liquid Pourable State. Ww. F 
Middlestadt Baltimore assignor to James 
Gibbons ¢ Relay, both in Md 

2.439.779. In a Vuleanizing Machine of the 
Continuous Type Employing a Cylindrical 
Vuleanizing Drum, and an Endless Pressure 
Band Cooperating with in Arcuate Portion of 
the Drum, Apparatus to Control the Pressure 





404 





Band. G. D. Marcy, Newton Highlands, as- 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 
both in Ma 

Tire Repair Device. N. Stevens, 





s 





2.459.896. Tire Repair Vuleanizer. H. T 
ft, assignor to General Tire & Rubber Co 
Akron, O. 

2 9,939 Apparatus for Rolling a Con- 

tinuous of astie Material with an Ex- 

truded Superimposed thereon. | L, 

Lesavoy Allentown, Pa 














2 439,94 E lectrical Insulation Tester. «© 

E. Lewis, Baltimore, Md., assignor to Western 
E ric © Inc., New Y oe 

IY 966 Injection Molding ee R 

W. Dinzl. Westfie assignor to itson Still- 





i « oth J. 
2,440,087 Tire C str tg Mold. E. F. Green 


Vuleanizing Mold. T. P. Bacor 
(lak ina i 
$40,598 


Mi: whine for Continuously Mold- 
ing Rubber or the Like to Form a Sheath for 








a Wire or Cable. B. WW. Benbow Benbow 
2,440,662 Appar itus) for Building Tires. 
C. Frazi« Lakewood, O., assignor to Nat- 
nal-Standard Co., Niles, Mich 


Dominion of Canada 





$47,420 Apparatus for Centrifugally Form- 
ing Sheet Thermoplastic. R. Mayne, assignor 
to Goodyear Aircraft Corp both of Akror 
a) U.S.A 
7.456 Plastic Molding Machine. A. A 
Burry Toronto, Ont assignor to Plastics 
equ nent Ltd Montreal, P.Q 


‘ ‘Tire peiinsaee'y ia Equipment. P. E 
Hawkinsor Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. 

7.541 Means for Supplying, Heating, 
Ne wreing, or Extruding and De- 
livering Plastics to Calenders, ete. J. Brow 




















issig! to Day Bridge & Co., Ltd., both 
R lale Lan Y England 

615 AWGArAtiis to Insulate Electrical 
Conductors. (. N. Stover. Towson, Md., as- 
signor t Western Electr Co Inc., New 
2 aes be U.S. Ax. 

147,61 App: Insulating Condue- 
tors R I itl 3 s- 
sign o Westerr ! ( Inc., New 
} ot n the A; 

7,698 Machine to Strain Stock for Use 
in ‘the Rubber and Plastics Industry. F. T. 
G hs. G esend. Kent. a r to W. 7 
He s Telegra Work Dorking 
Surrey, both in England 


United Kingdom 


Apparatus for the Manufacture of 
sheets of Polymerized Material. J. Doucer 


Dielectric Heating Apparatus 
for the High-F ‘requency Heating of Dielectric 








a iterial, W: nghouse Elect International 

99.570. Apparatus for Molding 
of Thermoplastic Materials. Bolle, 
I 1 (A Cretir 

9 GH6-6F Footwear Mold. Bata Akciova 

599,732 Tire Retreading Molds. H. W. K 
ennings (S r Mold Corp.). 

599.869 mepetr Vuleanizer, General Tire & 
Rubt c 


599,894 Machines for Joining Sheet Ma- 
terials by the Heating Effect of Electric 
Stress Alternating at High F omige re y. Brit- 


sh Insulated ¢ 





re) \ nd 





lachines for Joining Sheet Ma- 


terials by the Heating Effect of E lectric 
Stress Alternating at — irene y. Brit- 
s Insulated Callender’s ibles 1 B-X 

st Lt JI. C. Quayle g WOnee and 


H A. Nar rrow 
599,99 Apparatus to Manufacture Tubu- 
lar Stock. United States Rubber Co 





UNCLASSIFIED 


United States 


8,656. Traction Device for a 


2,4 Vehicle 
wW ee Having a Rim and a Tire. SS. M 
Crun ne, Des Moines, Iowa. 

2,438,750. Hose Coupling. J. W. Hughes 


Eraser Holder. Ww. 
Alta, Canada 

Tire Pressure Stabilizer. FE. R. 
Angeles, Calif 
Means for 


Edwards, 


Assembling Rubber 





Grommets to Gear Shift Selector Arms. H. J 
Yell Long Beach, Calif 

Tire Pressure Indicator. P. A 
McGregor, Tex. 

: Pedestal Mounted Circumferen- 
Traveling Shoe-Type Tire Mounting De- 
L. A. Smith, assignor to Shelby Cycle 


Co both of Shelby, O 




















2,459.64 Adjustable Hose Holder. M. © 
White, New York, § 
2,439,841 Coupling for Coaxial Cables. H 
\ " nd C. H. M. Thorpe 
esne assignments to 
lender’s Cables Lid 
2.440.144. Core Pin for ee Valve 
o Ww Hosking Btonros = s- 
to Compos Rubbe canoe Corp 
port, Conn 
Re beg: Hose Coupling. A. P. Lofquist, 
Ji Inglewood, Cal 
2,440,185 Machine for stranding Wires. <A. 
J Prosser Rochester, ind Dy \ Smith, 
Gi esend, assignors to W. T. Henley’s Tele- 
2 Works Co., Ltd London, all in Eng- 
2,44 9S Surgical Glove Drying Apparatus, 
I. D. Fenw elk Brookiyn, N.. ¥. 


2.440.632. Traction Device for 
Tires and Wheels. G. ©. Ha¢ 


Resilient 


Hudson, © 


Dominion of Canada 


$47,609 Emulsifying and Whipping Agent. 
NX. F. Johnston, East Norwalk, Conn., assignor 
to R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc., New York, N.. Y., 








47.320. Apparatus for Indicating the Sta- 
tie - lance of a Body of Rotation. 


L. S. 











H. Hardman, sirmingham, 
ind, assig to Dunlop Tire 
Co., Ltd Toronto, Ont. 
United Kingdom 
599,037 Device to Spread Apart the Walls 
of Tire Covers. A. J. Penny 
599 O56 Device to Connect a Cable, Tube, 
or Rod to Sheet Material. Dunlop Rubber 
Co a G W Trobridge ind P. J. Baw 
99; Hose Clamp. J. T. Wing 
599.993. Flexible Hose Couplings. FE. C 


TRADE MARKS 


United States 














$37,543. Royal Archer. Elastic corset fa- 
br Archer Rut r Coa. Milford, Mass 

$37,545 Re} tion of n oval pierced 
by in arrow and cont ning the \ ! s 
“Royal Archer,” and a which are he 
words: “Archer Rubber Company.” Elas 
orset fabric. Archer Rubber Co., Milt 
Ma 

i 579 Selectron. Polymerizable synthetic 
I Pittsburgh , Glass Co Pitts- 

Pa. 
30. Josette. Footwear Valley Shoe 





m t. Louis, Mo 
,638 Resilon. Synthet 
lasti Unit 


























Represer ns of 

bel, he latter containing the Ww 
mons Creations.” Footwear. Marx & Newman 
Co., Inc., New Yorl Nw. Z 

7,67 Alluron, Shower curtains I. B. 
bber Co., In New Yorl i ae 
BA & Co. Raincoats B. Altman 
2 York, N. ¥. 

437,707. tepresentation of a label conta 
ng he word “Penobscot Trampeze” and 
ontaining re reSentations of three pine 
trees. Footwear. Penobscot Co Old 
rown, Me 

: Arch Friend. Footwear. Julian 

« re (o., Columbus, O. 
; . Representation of a triang m- 
taining a he é 





Legion. 


Taurus. Soles and heels. Hun- 
garian Rubber Goods Factory, Ltd., 








ry 
762. Xpray. <Atomizers Xpray Corp., 
York, N. ¥ 
7,781. Styber. Synt resin thread 
and yarns. Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
Mo 
37,825. Representation of a circle con- 
the words: “Goodall Rubber Co., 
Ine.” and containing smaller circle which in 
turn contains a representation of a four-leaf 


clover and the words: “G R Co Ine.” Pack- 
ng. belting, and hose. Goodall Rubber Co, 
Inc., Trenton, N. 


mpi RUBBER WORLD 

















nferen- 
ing De- 


Cycle 


res. A 
Smith 
s Tele- 
1 Eng- 


aratus, 


ssilient 
(> 





Walls 


Tube, 
tubber 











I . 
Pitts- 

Shoe 
lastic 

Co ° 
ind a 
“Cor- 
wman 





orp 
hread 
ouis, 
con- 
Co., 
ch in 
leaf 
-ack- 
Co., 








$37,835. Paklite. 
en Rubber Co., 
$37,836. Plaflote. 


mattresses. 





1am, Mass. 





mattresses 





Hodgman Rubber Co., Framingham, Mass 
437.837 Rentaflote. Pneumat mattresses 
Hodgman Rubber Co., Framingham Mass 
$37,849 o a circle con 
aining as word: “Airubber 
Inflatable mattresses, cushions, and 
Ne York Rubber Corp., New York 
7.8901 Representation of 





figure containing 
Footwear American 














7.877 Faultless. Hot watel tles 
ves, droppers, et« Faultless Ru Cc 
and, ©. 
$37,885. Faultless. Sponge rut rand rub 
ber sponge. Faultless Rubber Co Ashland, 
oO 
137.886 Faultless. Baseballs, rubber p 


blocks, novelties, et« Faultless Rubber Co., 


Ashland, 0. 





Rutex. Stretches I 
sheet synthetic rul 
Bergen, N. J. 


ike Rubber. 


yber Rutex 








7,92 Unichrome. Synthetic resinous 
material United Chromium, Inc New Yor 
N. ¥ 

$37,937 Thermalon, Thermoplastic resin 





eson Alkali Works, New York, N. Y 
$37,935 Yarbo. Footballs. Victory Mfg 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

138,000 





Representation of a circle con- 


taining the words: “M Products” Serving 
Progress.” Acrylic denture base. Moiloid 
Co., Inc Chicago, II 





18,015. Vysheen. Vinyl resin coated piece 








gor Goodall-Sanford, Ine., Santord, Me. 

138.017. Volafelt. Sheet rubber felted 
material Vol Crepe, Ltd., Glossop, Eng- 
land 


$38,042. Taurus. Tennis balls. Hungarian 
Rubber Goods Factory, Ltd., Budapest, Hun- 
gary. 

$38,045. Pliovie. Synthetic polyvinyl chlor- 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 





id resins. 
Akron, O. 
i38.047. Streamliner. Elastic surgical 
goods. C. H. Gebauer, Chicago, II]. 
£58,065. Lustrand. Synthetic resins. Mon- 
s Louis, Mo. 





santo Chemical Co., 
73 tepresentation of a map on which 
are printed the words: “Tops In.” Footballs, 
Shapiro Distributing Co., 


438,073 


basketballs, ete. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
138,079. Polystron. 
thermoplastic materials. Omni 
Corp., New York, N. Y 
$38,095 Coraliner. Polyvinylidine chloride 
Docora Corp., Fort Edward, 


Granule and powder 
Products 


paper coating 
N. Y. 
$38,096. Trojan. Resilient buttons, Gla- 
1 Tool Mt Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
£195 sil Sheets, tubes, ete., phys- 
comparable to rubber. Dow Corning 
Midland, Mich. 
$38,208. Antara 424. 
ents and solvent. 
m Corp., New York, N. 











Dispersing and wet- 
General Aniline & 









8,2 Glyeox. Emulsif; and wetting 
‘nt. Glyeco Products Co., Ine., Brooklyn, 
y 
138 3. = Silfluff. Filler and insulator. se 





Inc., El] Paso, Tex. 
$38,275. Celpron. Cellulosic plast 
Celanese Corp. of America, New 


sheets, 


Representation of a quadrangle 
a representation of an elephant 
and the words: “Quadrangle Jumbos.”’ Foot- 
Wear Cannon Shoe Co., Baltimore, Md. 

438,291 Rubapave. Floor 
National Tile & Marble Corp., New York, 
js a 





composition. 


00. Mogum. Tire and tube re] 
Mohawk Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
306. Permaloid. Molding powder and 
Emsig Mfg. Co., New York, N i 

jan Setter Redo and repre- 
sentation of a dog's head Footwear. Com 
monwealth Shoe & Leather Co., Whitman, 


yvair mold 








138,582 tepresentation of an oblong con- 
taining the words: ‘Wales Goodyear.” Foot- 
Weal United States Rubber Co., New York, 
nN. ¥ 

138,388 Representation of a square con- 


taining a representation of a baby looking 
into a mirror and above which are the words 
“Novotex Baby Panty.” jaby pants 
Benedict, doing business as Novo Process Co., 
New York, N: ¥. 


458,599. Representation of a geometric fig- 
ure containing the words: “House Beautiful.” 
Shower curtains. House Beautiful Curtains 


Inc., New York, N. Y. 
438,405. Flex-O-Plastice. Rubberized liquid 
lacquer. Worth Lacquer & Chemical Co., 
ong Island City, N. Y., assignor to Worth 
acquer & Chemical Co., Inc., New York, 
y 





438,467 ’ fanciful label consisting of the 
words “Lili Pride.” Footwear, Air-Craft 
Shoe Co., Inc., Auburn, Me. 


June, 1948 





United States Imports, Exports, and Reexports of Crude 
and Manufactured Rubber 


Exports of Domestic Merchandise Imports for Consumption of Crude and 


Manufactured Rubber 




















































UnMA FAC R 0 t \ - 
Crude ) 3 Un I ( ‘ 
Cl 5.4 . : 
Ba KK t 76 
Jel L perc ‘3 
Synthetic he GR-S : > 
t 7 ISU (a t & , 
1 f ( $ 
t » 6 
79 84 7 I ,786 
&5 72 1: } 
= "re Ma AC RE 
I res t 
POTMS ksvds. 6.977 $657 . $09 
r 
MANUFACTURED Or ri 
Rubber cement ....gals $6,421 $57,75 Inner tubes ¢ 
Kubberized fal ; FL KK . 
Lute « § 178 S Ss ” 
Piece goods ] ~ > Ss 5 
tal sl s ti 5 5 Rub 
Rubber footwea 
Boots ..... p 65,066 5 Ot ‘ 
i le ee 21,471 8 — 
Rubber-soled canvas 61 
RS 2 ors Bins prs. 70.731 1 } S 75 
Ln ry } 25,821 55.848 x 
Heels prs 38.1 1.8 14 
Rubber soli s 9 
sheets 14,954 53,895 5 
Gloves and _— 
mittens ....doz. prs. 14,781 $9.1. slat as 
Drug sundries: . is 
water bottles and ther that crus 
fount s\ Ss 61,525 3 78 sundries <<U 
WN, Setecwetawien “serene 4 8 
R ‘ r PoTrats $612,190 
GRAND ToTatcs, -\1 
Pe Ruspsper Imports é ‘ .934,976 
2 667 Reexports of Foreign Merchandise 
8° 9 UNMANU! RED, Lhs 
I: Crude rubber slew One eu dioy OS $170,339 
battery boxes 60.050 51.47 
Other electrical MANUFACT ‘ 
goods eee eee eee s es, er t 
Combs, finished. ..d te ttles 
Other products....... 
Tire casings 1 19 
Truck and bus ....no0 electr g s 
Fes ae ce ee a no. itter es 5 
Inner tubes, auto ....no. ct ti ) 
Other casings and tubes g . 1 
CXCEPE AUEO wc. } t ng g 
Solid tires: 7 + 
Auto and truck ..) 8& 
s ts +2 
s a ( | ALS 717 
§ 107 2 Granxp Totars, A R R 
CEEX PORTS 75,05€ 
s 65.711 47.77 
S RCE | te St Ss: DD Cor 
s 85 l 77 « Was et D. 4 
3R_ 1 & “f 
Hlose and tubing: 
Garden hose ..... Ibs. ie 5 





BAGG) Gccsswids 2 


























Textile covered ../bs. 30,234 74.5 rhe ( ercial Intelligenc - , ds ted 
Gutta percl States Department of ( ce, Washing D 
n ° 1 ( ine ecel ct ] the if ing € sts, 
: as ot i eog ¢ r 5 tained 
Latex t by ican firms interest the ) S10 d 
or a its 508,693 1 : from D tment of Co erce f es at $1 
Othe GSea: |) Gxee states 2,484 st for ch counti 
Equi 
PoTAaLs etetanetie, se $12,25¢ Czecho- 
Cranpd Totars, ALI 
RUBBER EXXPORTS..565 tesa $12,91 7 i LVeal- 
» n 
Ecuador; 
» tzer 
s—Chile 
$58,469 Representation of a geometric fig- Re 
ure containing the words “SR Seamless 
Finest Quality Since 1877." Household gloves Pana 


umless Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn 

3 Sunny Original. Garters Larry 

Polack, Inc.. New York, N. Y¥ 
138,494. Tru-Fit. Footwear, 

Co., Portsmouth, O. 














438,507. Picture of four men h ro. G s ] ters Deal- 
a bar around which is looped cam be- 
ng stripped from a suspended tire Can FE ent s and 
back. Gates Rubber Co., Denver, Colo Bart s; R f the 
438,541. Gates Powercord. Transmission Philippines. 
belts. Gates Rubber Co., Denver, Colo Stencils Mimeograph) 


438,541. 
clutch facings. 
Passaic, N. J. 


Ray-Bond. Brake linings and 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Ine 
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* EASY PROCESSING 
* GOOD TENSILE STRENGTH 
* GOOD ELONGATION 


* FLEXIBILITY AT LOW 
TEMPERATURE 


* HIGH FUEL AND OIL -) ies es, 4 
RESISTANCE | = \. 


No polymer in the 26% acrylonitrile group can equal Butaprene NL 
for easy processing. It handles perfectly on mills, calenders and ex- a. 
truders. But that’s not all — you get good tensile, elongation and flexi- 
bility—all very necessary properties in a fuel-and-oil resistant elastomer. 
No matter what your compounding problem, you'll find a Butaprene 
polymer for the job. The Butaprene technical staff will be glad to 
work with you on any problem involving oil - and - fuel - resistant 
elastomers in either latex or solid form. Simply write Xylos Rubber 
Company, Distributors, Akron 1, Ohio. 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


BUTAPRENE’ NI 


4 Firestone 


June, 1948 407 
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EXTRUDING SPEED INCREASED 5% TO 7% 


Sun Rubber-Processing Aid Decreases 
‘‘Rugosity’’ and Increases Extruding Speed 


A manufacturer of rubber hose, 
belts and other such products 
found that a Sun Rubber-Process- 
ing Aid speeded extrusion 5 to 7 per- 
cent, besides reducing “‘rugosity.”’ 
So superior was it to competitive 
brands that he standardized on 
it for his plant. 

Here is a typical example of 
what Sun Rubber-Processing Aids 
can do to improve quality and in- 


crease production. In the manu- 
facture of tires, sheeting, pressure- 
sensitive tapes, footwear, or any of 
the myriad other things made of 
rubber, you will find Sun processing 
aids doing an important service. 

Sun Rubber-Processing Aids 
speed up milling and calendering; 
prevent bleeding and migrating; 
reduce flex-cracking, heat build-up, 
and hardening. And in some cases 


SUN PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


“JOB PROVED”’ IN INDUSTRY 


they even increase the resilience 
of the finished vulcanizate. 

Sun Rubber-Processing Aids are 
refined to insure maximum com- 
patibility with the particular type 
of rubber used. Whether yours is 
natural, reclaim, or a synthetic, 
there is a “Job Proved” Sun 
Rubber-Processing Aid to meet 
your requirements. For more infor- 


mation, call your nearest Sun Office. 


SUN OIL COMPANY - Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


In Canada: Sun Oil Company, Ltd. 
Toronto and Montrea! 


ile, 


==SUNOCO>> 
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{ 1 ) ‘ t $1: microfilm $1. Following are statistics for the production, shipments, producers’ stocks, and exports of carbon 
lifferent Buna black for the first quarter of 1948. Production, shipments, and inventory figures are compiled from 
experiments reports made available to the Bureau of Mines by the National Gas Products Association and by 
nition th direct reports from producing companies whose operations are not covered by the .\ssociation. Export 
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THE FLEXIBLE COUPLING shown above is a mighty important item 
on the 4800 horsepower Pratt & Whitney engines used in the new 
Convair-Liner commercial transports. 

It connects the air duct to the carburetor...carries in the 
tremendous feed of air needed for proper gasoline mixture. It has 

to have hot-temperature dependability... high resistance to oil and 
high octane gasoline...and lend itself to precise fabrication. 
PERBUNAN NITRILE RUBBER was selected for this vital coupling after 
engineers of Consolidated Vultee and the technicians of Los Angeles 
Standard Rubber, Inc. ran many exhaustive tests and found 
Perbunan best suited for the job. 








For rubber that resists oil, heat, abrasion and water... holds 
delicate colors...and stays flexible at low temperatures... 


: a THE RUBBER THATIRESISTS 
write our nearest office. 


OIL, COLD. HEAT AND TIME 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC. 15 West 51st Street, New York 19, N. Y.; First National Tower, 106 South Main Street, Akron 8, Ohio; 
221 North La Salle St., Chicago 1, Illinois; 378 Stuart Street, Boston 17, Massachusetts. West Coast Representatives: H. M. Royal 
Inc., 4814 Loma Vista Avenue, Los Angeles 11, California. Warehouse stocks in Elizabeth, New Jersey; Los Angeles, California; 
Chicago, Illinois; Akron, Ohio; and Baton Rouge, Louisiana. Copyright!1948, Enjay Company, Inc 
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FOR MORE INFORMA- 
TION ABOUT DC MOLD 
RELEASE EMULSION 
NO. 35, PHONE OUR 
NEAREST BRANCH OF- 
FICE OR WRITE FOR 
LEAFLET NO. U 5-7. 
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“MUS 


pays another dividend! 


You who have been using our DC Mold Release Emulsion No. 
35 know the large dividends it pays in mold maintenance, 
reduced scrap and improved appearance. Now a new 
dividend in the form of a 5% 
declared by Dow Corning. Increasing demand for our Silicone 
Release Agent has enabled us to produce larger quantities at 
a lower cost. Our savings are passed on to you. During the 
past two years while other material costs have gone up, the 
price of DC Mold Release Emulsion has been reduced by 


In molding tires—B. 
Goodrich and other le 





Photo courtesy Anchor Rubber lathe, Inc. 


price reduction has been 


Typical of the many profitable applications found for DC 
Mold Release Emulsion No. 35 are: 


Photo courtesy B. F. Goodrich Company 
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In molding mechanical 
rubber goods—Emulsion 
No. 35, applied to press 
plates gives clean, easy 
release and freedom from 
surface defects in the 
rubber sole stock molded 
by Baldwin Rubber Co. of 
Pontiac. Michi: an. 


DC Mold Release Emulsion 
No. 35 keeps this 81 cavity 
precision pin mold clean 16 
times as long, therefore 
reducing mold maintenance 
at Anchor Rubber Products, 
Inc., of Cleveland, Ohio. 


DC Mold Release Emulsion gives clean and easy release of 
rubber goods from even the most complicated molds. Semi- 
inorganic in nature, it neither carbonizes nor forms a build-up 
on the mold. It, therefore, reduces mold maintenance to a 
minimum. Surface blemishes, 
virtually eliminated, helping to reduce substantially the cost 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
Chicago: 228 N. LaSalle Street « 
Los Angeles: 1514 S. Hope St. « New York: Empire State Building 
Dallas: 161712 Elm St. ¢ Atlanta: 34 North Ave. N.E. 
Canada: Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
England: Albright and Wilson, Ltd., London 


land: Terminal Tower 


orning 
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PPG-IDL Color Eye 


Photo-Electric Color Comparator 
A SCIENTIFIC color brain accurate to within 0.5¢¢ has 


been developed in the research laboratories of the Pitts- 
aa Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh 22. Pa.. it was announced by 

. Frank Cox, saved of research of the company’s glass divi- 
sion. Known as the PPG-IDL Color Eye, the new instrument 
photo-electrically records the response, sensitivity, and discrimina- 
tion characteristics of the human eye. With greater accuracy 
than the eye it is said to measure color differences and divide 
by the total reflected light to give comparisons in terms of 
percentage reflectance difference, regardless of illumination level 
or color density. 

Developed by P. W. French, of the Pittsburgh Plate research 
staff, in collaboration with Instrument Development Labora- 
tories, Inc., the new apparatus fills a long-felt need in the tex- 
tile and paint industries and other industrial applications where 
accurate color matching has been almost solely dependent on 
the skillful use of the human eye. The Color Eye is more ac- 
curate than the human eye in measuring reflecting samples as 
well as clear or diffuse transmission samples. 

The instrument’s normal sample area view is one-half inch 
in diameter, but it can accommodate samples ranging from one 
inch to several feet in size. Color differences are read directly 
on a meter having two ranges. Approximate luminosity is read 
directly on a logarithmic scale from 0.1-100°7°. Accurate lumi- 
nosity or tristimulus values may be obtained by a Cirect reading 
micrometer-controlled optical slit comparing the sample to a 
white standard. Colors matched or compared in the Color Eye 
are industrially satisfactory regardless of the detailed spectro- 
photometric color curve of the samples, it is claimed. The in- 
strument will be marketed by the Instrument Development Lab- 
oratories, Inc., Williston Park, L. I., N. Y 


Injection Molding Machine 


NEW large-capacity thermoplastic injection molding  1ma- 
chine, capable of molding 40 ounces of acetate or 32 ounces 
of polystyrene per cycle, has been announced by Hydraulic Press 
Mfg. Co. The machine molds all types of thermoplastics and 
was designed to broaden the scope of plastics mass production 
to include such parts as large radio calinets, toilet seats, and 
similar large-area parts 
The machine is entirely automatic, with only the removal of 
the molded parts being required by the operator after they have 
been automatically ejected from the mold. The mold clamp 
consists of a large hydraulic double-acting ram fitted with a 
small internal booster ram for the fast closing of the mold. 
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Ps Sen See eae (No. 5 of a series) 


THE DOVE AND THE ANT 





rad 


¥ 
. 


N ANT going to a river to drink one day, fell in, and was 
swept along by the current. A Dove pitied her condi- 

tion and threw into the river a small twig, by means of 

which the Ant gained the shore. 

The Ant afterwards, seeing a hunter with a bow aiming at 

the Dove, stung him sharply on the foot. and made him 


miss his aim. And so the Dove’s life was saved. 


In business cooperation with others 


is insurance for success. 


“ MUEHLSTEIN << 


122 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Akron + Chicago + Boston - Los Angeles + Memphis 
WAREHOUSES: Jersey City + Akron . Boston - Los Angeles + Memphis 


CRUDE RUBBER - SYNTHETIC RUBBER - SCRAP RUBBER - HARD RUBBER DUST - PLASTIC SCRAP 
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RUBBER PEPTIZING AGENT 


by 
DU PONT 


» Shortens Breakdown Time 
Reduces Breakdown Cost 


* Increases Capacity of Processing 
Equipment 


* Improves Processing Quality of 
Rubber Stocks 





DU PONT RUBBER CHEMICALS 


emours & CO- (INC.) 


pe N 
E. 1. pu Pont DELAWARE 
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“COTTON FLOCKS” 


does not mean cotton fiber alone 





& 
EXPERIENCE 
over twenty years catering to rubber manufacturers 


CAPACITY 


for large production and quick delivery 


CONFIDENCE 


of the entire rubber industry 


KNOW LEDGE 


of the industry's needs 


QUALITY 
acknowledged superior by all users are important 
and valuable considerations to the consumer. 

& 


Write to the country's leading makers 
for samples and prices. 


CLAREMONT WASTE 
MFG. CO. 


CLAREMONT 
The Country’s Leading Makers 








N. H. 
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New H-P-M 40-Ounce Injection Molding Machine ‘i 
Die slam is eliminated by automatic slowdown just prior to 
mold contact. The mold opens slowly until the finished part 
releases itself from the stationary mold half; then mold travel 
is rapid. Speed is again retarded prior to ejection of molded 
parts to protect them from damage. 

The machine weighs 82,000 pounds and is 264 inches long 
and 60 inches wide. The heating chamber is more than three 
feet long. Two Hydro-Power variable displacement radial 
piston-type hydraulic pumps generate the operating pressures 
using oil as the hydraulic pressure medium. This new 40-ounce 
machine is now a stock size in the H-P-M line which already 
includes four-, nine-, and 16-ounce capacity injection molders. 


Taboratory Testing 
Unit 


NEW, | self-contained 

laboratory testing unit 
which has facilities for ac- 
curately controlling tem- 
perature and relative hu- 
midity within an 18-inch 
cube working space is be- 
ing marketed by Tenney 
Engineering, Inc. The tem- 
perature within the cham- 
ber in the regular model 
can be varied over a range 
from 20 to 200° F. The 
maximum rate of tempera- 
ture can be maintained 
within a tolerance of +2 
I. Relative humidity can 
be controlled either above 
or below ambient tempera- 
ture at a minimum wet- 
bulb temperature of 33° F 
An extended surface dry- 
expansion coil is used to 
lower the temperature or 
relative humidity. 

The conditioning equip- 
ment, mounted directly beneath the working space, includes a 
heating unit, vaporizer-type humidifier, and a 1/3 h.p. air-cooled 
compressor having the new Tenney thermostatic expansion valve 
in the refrigeration system. An external light provides illumina- 
tion of the chamber interior during testing, and an inspection 
port on the door affords a view of the entire chamber. Close 
control is provided by accurately calibrated thermostatic ele- 
ments and dial-type temperature indicators. Versatility of con- 
trol is provided by conveniently located, independent switches 
for heating, cooling, humidifying, and dehumidifying circuits, 
and the inclusion of an air-flow damper to proportion the flow 
of air through the heating and cooling compartments. Interiors of 
the working chamber are made of copper or stainless steel. 





Tenney Testing Unit with Tempera- 
ture and Humidity Controls 


Tire Vulcanizer Air Ven: 


ANY of the difficulties encountered in single-tire vulcaniz- 

ing can be removed by rapid and complete elimination of air 

from the steam jackets. The Sarco No. 10OAB Air Vent, made 

by Sarco Co., Inc., has been specifically designed for such use 

on single-tire vulcanizers. The vent gives rapid elimination of 
(Continued on page 430) 
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SALES REPRESENTATIVES AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS: Akron Chemical Company, Akron, Ohio 
Boston, Mass. * Herron & Meyer of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. ¢ H. M. Royal, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. ¢ MH. M. Royal, Inc., Tr 
in Canada: St. Lawrence Chemical Company, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 
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RETARDER PD is a nor-toxic, fine white 
powder with a specific gravity of ap- 
proximately 1.50. 

RETARDER PD gives good retarding or 
anti-scorch effects at processing tempera- 
tures and very little or no retarding effect 
at curing temperatures. It is practically 
non-discoloring so that it may be used in 
white and light colored stocks. 

RETARDER PD is very effective with 
the thiazole type of accelerators or with 
combinations of the thiazole accelerators 
and guanidine accelerators or thiuram 
disulfides. 

RETARDER PD has no effect on the 
physical properties or aging qualities of 
the vulcanized stocks. 

RETARDER PD is not recommended for 
use in stocks containing high amounts of 
currently available reinforcing furnace 
blacks. 

Send for Calco Technical Bulletin. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


RUBBER CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 


BOUND BROOK «+ NEW JERSEY 


Ernest Jacoby & 
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UNUSUAL 
ADVANTAGES 








For Rubber Products Industries 


RESOURCES and raw materials for the manufacture of 
of rubber products are plentiful in New Orleans —cotton, 
sulphur, carbon black, synthetics etc. are all produced in 
this area; an unlimited, uninterrupted supply of the ideal 
fuel, natural gas, is always available; the Port of New 
Orleans is the natural gateway for rubber imports. 
MARKETS are closer, larger and better at New Orleans. 
Your rubber products plant here would serve 30,000,000 
people in the 10-state Southern Market of which New 
Orleans is the largest city. The vast Mid-continent area 
and all Latin America can be easily covered at new low 
transportation costs. 

TRANSPORTATION, whether north or south, is better from 
New Orleans—lower in cost by rail-water shipping through- 
out the Mississippi Valley; regular sailings to ali Latin 
American and world ports; ample, efficient motor and rail 
service to all points. 

OTHER UNUSUAL ADVANTAGES include an ample supply of 
cooperative labor; a mild climate conducive to year-round 
production; a 10-year tax exemption plan for new and 
expanding industries. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY 
of our industrial study ‘New Or- 
leans for Manufacturers of Rubber 
Products’. Address Dept. 65 A, 
Greater New Orleans, Inc., 1024 
Maison Blanche Bldg., New Or- 
leans 16, La. 


GREATER 


NEW ORLEANS 





New Goods 
and Specialties 





Goodyear’s Rubber Propeller for Outboard Motors 
Rubber Propeller by Goodyear 


RUBBER propeller for outboard motors has been developed 

by the molded goods division of Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, O. Encasing a cast aluminum or bronze 
the rubber propeller is said to be stiff enough to cut the water, 
yet sufficiently resilient to slide over weeds without fouling and 
to bounce over driftwood and other obstacles without shearing 
the drive shaft pin. 


Core, 





“Spon” Can Be Vulcanized Directly to Carpeting 


New Sponge Rubber 


S PON,” a new non-inflammable, low-cost sponge rubber with 
important application possibilities, has been developed by 
Commonwealth Engineering Co. Produced from materials which 


DOES PHILBLACK SPLICE ? 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 308 
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with working capacities 
from 1 pint to 275 gallons 
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for Dependable, Economical 
Processing of 
_ PLASTICS «+ NATURAL and SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER + ASPHALT COMPOSITIONS - 
RECLAIMED RUBBER + LINOLEUM and 
FLOOR TILE COMPOSITIONS 


June, 1948 


STRUTHERS WELLS 
CORPORATION 


NORTHMASTER DIVISION 


Plants at Warren, Pa. 
and Titusville, Pa. 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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Alkylated Phenols 


for t 


he 


Rubber Industry 


C DIAMYL PHENOL 


—for the production of rubber 
chemicals such as peptizing 
agents and antioxidants 
CH —as a softening agent 


C OH 
CoH : 
ul -£_ 
(CHs)36-C7 Nou 
DI-TERT-BUTYL-META-CRESOL | | 
—as a softener for certain chem- HC, C-CH; 
ical rubbers, particularly when i gl 
used in the production of ebonites C(CHs)s 
—as a raw material for the pro- 
duction of rubber-processing 
chemicals such as antioxidants 
and peptizing agents 
a DI-TERT-BUTYL-PARA-CRESOL 
(CHy)g¢-¢7 o-ctetty) as a non-staining 
| rubber antioxidant 
HC CH 
SS gi 
¢ OH 
CHs ¢ 
™~, 


MONO-TERT-BUTYL-META-CRESOL i 


—useful for the production of rubber 


chemicals 
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Monomer, 
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alpha-Methy] Styrene, 


the Chemical 


Styrene 
useful 


Division are: 
and Divinylbenzene 


in the production of GR-S chemical rubbers, specialty copolymers, 
and plastics; Resorcinol and Penacolite ® Resorcinol Adhesives 


and Resins 
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useful for rubber compounding and fabricating; 


hol—useful for the production of rubber antioxidants. 


- 
Koppers Cqmpar 
Chemical Divisic 


Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 
| Please send me the following bulletins: 


Products of the Chemical Division 
| T-C-8-114 Koppers Di-tert-butyl-meta-cresol 
T-C-8-119 Koppers Styrene Monomer 
Koppers Divinylbenzene 
-C-7-110 Koppers Diamy] Phenol 


es 
PPERS 
vW 


1cC-7-103 


C-7-102 


T 
Name___ 


ny, Inc. 
on, Dept. RW6 


Title 


> ee eS ee ee ee ee ee ee 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. CHEMICAL DIVISION 
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Pittsburgh 19, Pen 
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are in free supply, the new product can be delivered through a 
hose where it sponges at the nozzle, cast in sheets or in open 
molds, or continuously produced at high speed in sheet form 
in much the same manner as paper is manufactured. 

The new material's flameproot characteristics remedy an im- 
portant defect of conventional sponge rubber and open many new 
fields of use. “Spon” can be applied and vulcanized directly to 
upholstery materials and the backs of rugs and carpets to pro- 
vide resiliency as well as flame resistance. Vulcanized to fiber- 
board and boxboard, the material constitutes an economical 
protective lining for cartons used in the shipment of glass 
products, instruments, etc. “Spon” is also adaptable to con- 
struction use, being made in a simple on-the-job apparatus which 
delivers the material for use in insulation soundproofing, or 
cushioning. 

Substantially oderless, “Spon” is very tough, highly resilient, 
and soft to the touch and gives a deep cushioning effect even 
in thin sections. It can be produced in a wide variety of colors 
and thicknesses and in both hard and soft grades. The manu- 
facturer, an industrial research organization, is completing plans 
for wide licensing of the new development. 


Plastic Raincoat 
raincoat 


NEW-TYPE 

for men, made of metal- 
ized Vinylite plastic that is 
light in weight, yet strong 
and durable, is being manu- 
tactured by Plymouth Rub- 
ber Co. Made of Bakelite 
Corp.'s Vinylite plastic, the 
coat is tan in color and has 
electronically sealed seams. 
The coat is vented for cool- 
ness, and the plastic, it is 
claimed, will not dry out, 
crack, or stick together. For 
portability and convenient 
storage, the raincoat can be 
folded compactly into a small 
envelope of matching mate- 
rial. 






Extension Cord Set 





- EXTENSION cord set equipped with an unbreakable 
three-way plug and attachment plug cap made of soft rub- 
ber has been developed by United States Rubber Co., Rocke- 
New York 20, N. Y. The set will be produced in 
six-, nine-, and 15-foot lengths having either 1/32- or 1/64-inch 
rubber insulation over a No. 18 wire. The set is intended for 
general household use and will be merchandised through regular 
distribution channels to the electrical trade and consumer. Since 
the war U. S. Rubber has been specializing in the development 
of soft rubber electrical wiring devices to replace hard rubber 
and plastic products. The company’s household set equipped 
with a single soft rubber outlet and attachment plug cap has 
attained wide popularity since its introduction some months ago. 


feller Center. 





U. S. Rubber’s Extension Cord Set with Soft 
Rubber Insulation and Plugs 
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"Ke essence of accuracy in rubber 
calenders is close and constant control of 
the predetermined gauge of the product 
throughout its width and length. 


This demands maximum roll rigidity—mini- 
mum roll deflection, under all load and tem- 
perature conditions. 


By making possible (a) maximum roll 
neck diameter and strength (b) maximum 
radial, thrust and combined load capacity, 
Timken D-I-T Type Balanced Proportion 
Bearings as shown in the drawing, help 
provide the rigidity and endurance necessary for dependable, top notch performance. 


In addition, Timken Bearings enable extremely fine adjustments to be made during in- 
stallation, thus assuring minimum vertical movement of the calender rolls regardless of 


operating temperature. 


The Timken Bearings furnished for these calender roll mountings are of the precision type. 
Rolls may be refinished when necessary without removing the bearings from the roll necks, 
inaccuracies in the O.D. of the roll necks or roll barrels being 
compensated for by the precision of the bearings themselves. 


To make sure of getting all these advantages in your cal- 
enders make sure the trade-mark “TIMKEN” appears on 


TRADE-MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. every bearing you use. 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 
THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON 6, OHIO 
CABLE ADDRESS “‘TIMROSCO” 


NOT JUST A BALL = NOT JUST A ROLLER THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER BEARING TAKES RADIAL AND THRUST LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION 


June, 1948 
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IT SELLS BETTER! 


You just can’t keep a customer's nose out of 
your business—because the sense of smell is 
a basic and important influence in his pref- 
erences for one product against another. 

Felton Chemists, with a wealth of research 
experience in industrial aromatics and deo- 
dorizing agents can supply you with the per- 
fect perfumes or neutralizers for your rubber 
product. 











Send us a sample of your “problem child” now! Without ob- 
— ligation on your part we will submit our recommendations, 
ELTO “Remember, when it smells better...it sells better” 


FELTON CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
, MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
os 599 JOHNSON AVE., BROOKLYN 6,N. Y. 
Branches in Boston + Philadelphia - San Francisco « Los 
Angeles + St. Louis - Chicago « Montreal - Toronto 





REVERTEX 
60% LATEX 
NORMAL LATEX 























NATURAL 
LATEX COMPOUNDS 





GR-S LATEX CONCENTRATE 





We maintain a fully equipped laboratory and 
free consulting service. 


REVERTEX CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


274 Ten Eyck Street, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
Chicago Office: 111 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 


Sales Representatives: 


Harrisons & Crossfield (Canada) Ltd. Charles Larkin, II 
297 St. Paul Street West 250 Delaware Avenue 
Montreal 1, Canada Buffalo 2, N. Y. 















EUROPE 
GERMANY 


Early in its development the German rubber industry showed 
a tendency to branch off in distinet directions so that, for in- 
stance, the manufacture of tires has been the special domain 
of the factories in the western part of the country, while seam- 
less (dipy ed) goods have been specialties of the eastern factories. 
Because the division was largely determined by geographic and 
economic causes, it made for more efficient production and _ protit- 
able regional interchange of trade. But the present division of 
the industry, resulting chiefly from the opposed policies pursued 
in the eastern and western zones under occupation is causing dis- 
locations and duplications which, a writer in Aautschuk und 
Gummi! explains, may have serious economic repercussions unless 
averted by a timely unification of interzonal industrial policy. 
He cites various recent developments which he considers symptom- 
atic of Germany's general postwar economical and political rela- 
tions and in particular of the situation in the rubber industry. 

To begin with, he considers the reported proposal of the author- 
ities in the Eastern zone to establish two new tire factories there 
a proposal evidently the result of the fact that Bizonia was not 
able in 1947 (because of shortages of coal and raw materials 
then prevailing) to fulfill its undertaking to supply the Eastern 
zone with 142,000 tires in exchange for Buna. However, tire 
production in the Eastern zone was always negligible; in 1940 it 
accounted for only 5c of the country’s total tire output, with the 
Western zone providing 94, so that facilities for tire production 
in the Eastern zone are strictly limited; the former Deka tire 
factory in Ketschendorf is said to be the chief, if not the only 
one presently in operation in the area, and its output of 6,400 
tires monthly is far below local requirements. Under these con- 
ditions new factories will have to be built and fully equipped, 
and here the Eastern zone would be confronted with another 
bottleneck, since most of the works specializing in rubber ma- 
chinery are in the Western zone, and it would take plenty of 
time to realize the additional plan of also building new machine 
factories. 

In the Western zone, productive capacity is increasing; it was 
reduced by war damages exclusively and not by removal of 
plant—as in many factories in the Eastern zone—hence it is 
expected that before too long the factories will have been re- 
stored and again be in a position to produce on the 1936 level, 
that is, 227,000 tires monthly. eset capacity is put at 170,000 
to 180,000 monthly, and since official estimates place the tire 
needs of all Germany for the next few years at 183,400 monthly, 
the Western factories could cover requirements immediately con- 
ditions permitted them to utilize to the full their existing ca- 
pacity. 

While admitting that the tire industry in the Western zone 
also labors under serious handicaps, the author stresses that 
they are at least not worse than those in the East. He further 
adds that however welcome for the country as a whole industrial 
expansion in the Eastern zone may be, under present conditions 
it is desirable that efforts in_ this leveetiin be diverted to 
those industries formerly important for the economy of the 
zone. 





An example of an opposite trend is the development of pro- 
duction of seamless or dipped goods in the west. Betore the war, 
only a few firms here produced small amounts of dipped goods 
as sidelines to their other surgical goods; while some half-dozen 
factories in the Eastern zone produced dipped goods exclusively, 
accounting in 1936 for 95 of the total German output of 
these articles valued at 11,200,000 marks. Postwar removal of 
plant from some of the largest of these dipped goods factories 
has reduced productive capacity to such an extent that the zone 
is now unable to supply the heavy demand from the Western 
zone. ( ‘caaraiiliy several factories in the latter area have de- 
cided to resume, or take up for the first time, this branch ot 
rubber manufacture. The author foresees the danger here that 
when the dismantled factories in the East are once more in a 
position to produce to capacity, the market will be flooded with 
dipped goods. 

Finally here is the anomaly, that in the West, Buna factories 
close down and natural rubber is imported; while in the East 
there is a surplus of Buna because, according to reports, the 
factories there have not enough chemicals and other accessory 
materials to convert Buna into rubber goods. 

A further danger to sound development of the German rub- 
ber industry is seen in the possibility of a price and quality 
differential in goods from the East as against the same types 
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- QUALITY IS A 





For 26 years PARA FLUX has been 
the Standard of the Rubber Industry, 
its quality is always the same whether 
you areadrum ortankcar user. 
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LWAYS THE SAME 
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Pocket THICKNESS MEASURES 


For measuring to .0005” and less, at-a-glance, anything 
—from hardest metal to softest rubber! 

FOUR NEW MODELS of these popular precision 
dial micrometers are now available, in .0005”, .001”, 
and .01 mm. graduations. Range of all models is 
5/16” (8 mm.). The .0005” models are especially 
suitable for measuring tissues, fibres, filaments, etc. 
FEATURES: Automatic, uniform contact pressure — 
everyone gets the same speedy, accurate readings. 
Weight only 114 ounces. Case thickness 14”. Dial 158” HITT 
dia. Fixed parallel contacts 4% dia. Direct-reading] ||/||/ 
count hand. Forged aluminum alloy case. HIT] 
Write for complete information to: / 


Micrometer Dial Indicators 
: Representatives in 
principal cities 
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AND SPECIAL GRADES 


———— 


MARINCO BRAND 


MARIN § 


MAGNESIUM 








PRODUCTS CORPORATION 





Main Office, Plant and Laboratories 
SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Distributors 
WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, INC. 


NEW YORK: 260 West Broadway 
CHICAGO: Harry Holland & Son, Inc. 
CLEVELAND: Palmer Supplies Company 
TORONTO: Richardson Agencies, Ltd. 


G. S$. ROBINS & COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS: 126 Chouteay Avenue 











PRODUCERS OF 
SALTS FROM SEA WATER 








©1945 Marine Snonaien Products. Sew. 


produced in the West and the higher costs of fuel and 
raw material in the East are pointed to as evidence that such 
a trend already exists. In the Eastern zone brown coal (lignite) 
is used for fuel, an inefficient material that gives 30° less 
heat than bituminous coal, which condition results in a cor- 
responding increase in heating costs. Then the price of Buna, 
which was 2.30 marks per kilogram was raised to + marks per 
kilogram about a year ago; whereas in the West natural rubber 
is now selling for 2.70 marks per kilogram, which factor again 
raises the costs of production to manufacturers in the East. 
Furthermore, where synthetic rubber only is available, a dif- 
ference in quality must result in those goods which are better 
made from natural rubber. On the other hand manufacturers 
who are obliged to use high-priced Buna will be tempted to 
cut the Buna content in their compounds and increase the amount 
of filler in order to reduce their costs, thereby again lowering 
the quality of their product. 





FRANCE 


Rubber plays an important part in a new method of preparing 
concrete under vacuum. It is known that the strength of con- 
crete is influenced by the proportions of water and cement em- 
ployed—the smaller the weight of water as compared with that 
of cement, the stronger the end-product. However in_ practice 
it is found that for successful application of the concrete 
a larger amount of water must be used in the mixture than is 
compatible with optimum resistance. 

In a new process! a vacuum is utilized to suction off the ex- 
cess Water once the concrete has been laid; the concrete at the 
same time is submitted to gradual pressure as the water is removed 
to give it the requisite compactness. The apparatus employed 
for the purpose includes special flat caissons in which the large 
faces in contact with the concrete consist essentially of a finely 
pertorated sheet of rubber backed by wire gauze and a metal 
lattice to insure good distribution of pressure. To provide a 
tight seal between it and the greene the rubber tace is 
edged with a cylindrical border or bead of foam rubber which 
is crushed by the action of atmospheric aan when the vacuum 
is made. The other large faces. exposed to the air, are of metal 
or plywood and have only the openings needed to connect the 
ne rubber hose of the vacuum pumps with the interior of 
the caissons. 

At an extraordinary meeting of the Michelin concern held at 
Clermont-Ferrand, January 18, it was decided to increase the 
capital of 1,000 million frances to 1,500 million frances by issuing 
at par one million new B shares of 500 frances each, thus bring- 
ing the total number of B shares to 2,700,000; there are in addi- 
tion 300,000 A shares. The increase in capital has been necessi- 
tated by the devaluation of the franc which has rendered the com- 
pany’s working capital quite inadequate to cope with increased 
cost of raw materials and labor, and at the same time to maintain 
a proper standard of efficiency and production. It was explained 
that last October the company had intended to issue bonds up 
to 1,300 million frances, but to do so authorization by the 
Treasury had to be secured which was finally obtained after 
much negotiation, but only for a greatly reduced amount and 
then only on condition that the company first increased its capi- 
tal by cash subscription of at least 500 million francs. 

The factories of the Soc. Pneumatiques et Caoutchouc Manu- 
facture Kleber-Colombes were able to produce in 1947 tires and 
mechanical rubber goods to an amount corresponding to more 
than 59° of the total output of 1938. As compared with 1946, 
output for 1947 represents an increase of 30¢¢. The company 
naturally suffered as a result of the strikes toward the end of 
1947, but since the beginning of the current year the tonnage 
produced has again equaled the highest figures of 1947. Work on 
reconstruction and modernization of plant continued during the 
year, and the already considerable industrial potential of the com- 
pany continues to grow. 





— BRITAIN 


> British Rubber Manufacturers’ Research Association, hav- 
Pr satisfactorily terminated a series of experiments with radio- 
frequency heating, is to embark on a more extensive program, 
the Rubber Age & Synthetics learns. The new investigations 
will cover: 
(1). Sponge (latex or rubber). 
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The versatile accelerator 


LOOK AT THESE OUTSTANDING QUALITIES: 


Good acceleration for GR-S, GR-A, rubber and reclaim. 


Produces cures under a wide variety of conditions. 


Provides high tensile — high modulus. 


As much or little delayed action as desired. 


Clean, sharp molding. Excellent aging. 


No precuring, scorch, bin curing, or setup in 
re-running scrap. 
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There is no substitute for Santocure as an 
accelerator for vulcanization of natural, 
synthetic and reclaimed rubber. This ver- 
satile Monsanto product has won wide 
acceptance because it saves acceleration 
costs, improves quality and adds a greater 
margin of processing safety. Furthermore, 
Santocure is stable in storage and requires 
no special technique or handling for its 


use in rubber or synthetics. 


Santocure is available for immediate 
shipment in any quantity. For detailed infor- 
mation and samples, write to MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Rubber Service 
Department, Second National Building, 
Akron 8, Ohio. Use the convenient coupon 


if you prefer. Santocure: Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 

















MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY iR2 ° 
Rubber Service Department e 
Second National Building, Akron 8, Ohio 

e 
Please send me further information ( ); samples(  ) of Santocure. 

a 
Name. = meee saiaiaaai * 
Company aa Se eee ea sansa tia te a 
Address a ee eee ee a ba 

e 


State. 





SERVING INDUSTRY... 
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WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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RESEARCH 
MODEL 






INDUSTRIAL 
MODEL 






LABORATORY 
MODEL 


pH METERS 


line-operated — accurate! 





The three models illustrated above incorporate many new and 
important advantages. All are AC line-operated . . . no battery 
nuisance. Laboratory and Research models use electron-ray tube for 
precise null-point indication. Industrial model is a direct-reading 
instrument, ruggedly built for plant use. 


Accuracy: Research .02 pH, Laboratory .05 pH, Industrial .10 pH. Other 
line-operated Cambridge pH equipment includes single- and multi- 
point indicators and recorders. Send for bulletin 9IO-MR. 


CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT COMPANY, INC. 
3709 Grand Central Terminal, New York 17, N. Y. 
Pioneer Manufacturers of 


PRECISION INSTRUMENTS 








Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc. 


120 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


* 


Plantation and Wild Rubbers 
Synthetic Rubbers 
Liquid Latex 


Balatas, Guayule, Gums 
* 


Distributor of 
GR-S Synthetic Latices 


By Appointment of Office of Rubber Reserve 





BRANCHES AND SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
Charles T. Wilson Co., Ine., United Bldg., Akron, Ohio 
Ernest Jacoby & Co., 79 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Reinke & Amende, Inc., 1925 East Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Charles T. Wilson Company (Canada) Ltd., 406 Royal Bank 
Building, Toronto, Canada 
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partially cured macintosh sheet. The dimensions may vary trom 
hree feet to ten feet long and from three inches inside diameter 
to three feet outside diameter. 

(3). Vuleanizing non-black stocks. 

(4). Thawing out bales of rubber from crystal condition, eu- 
tailing heating up to 60-80° C. 

5). Heating prior to mastication, that is, up to 120-140° C. 

(6). Continuing heating up to about 240° C.. when the rubber 
should be in a suitable condition for production purposes, re- 
ducing to a minimum the milling process. 

(7). Preheating rubber blanks for making large moldings, 
such as engine mountings, solid tires, belts, etc. 

(8). Welding seams in unvulcanized rubber sheet. 

The North British Rubber Co. in conjunction with the National 
Coal Board has been making experimental belting for coal 
mining, designed to give longer and better service. The use of 
rayon instead of cotton has been tested on a fairly large scale, 
and results show that rayon is less affected than cotton by 
moisture in damp pits. Rayon is also claimed to be stronger 
so that four plies of rayon can be used instead of five heavy 
plies of cotton, giving greater flexibility to the belting and 
enabling it to carry greater loads of coal. Under present condi- 
tions these findings are rendered still more important by the 
need here of conserving cotton. 

J. G. Ingram & Sons, Ltd., London, manufacturing surgical, 
mechanical, and sports goods, recently celebrated its centenary. 
The founder of the firm, J. G. Ingram, who left Scotland in 1847 
to begin the manufacture of toy balloons in) London, was a 
triend of Thomas Hancock with whom he used to consult about 
vulcanization and other rubber manutacturing problems. 

Rubber Trade Directory of Great Britain, Ltd., has just been 
formed to carry on the business of proprietors and publishers of 
journals, magazines, and newspapers, etc. The directors are 
B. Copeman and G. A. Smart. 

P. B. Cow & Co., Ltd., reports net profits for 1947 of © 249,312, 
subject to taxation. A final dividend of 1742 was approved, 
making with the interim dividend of 12!2¢, a total of 30% 
for the yvear. The concern was incorporated in 1946 and_ in 
January, 1947, acquired the undertaking and assets of P. B. Cow 
(Streatham), P. B. Cow (Queensbury), Wembley Resinoids, 
and London Molders. Later in the year Elliot Equipment, Ltd. 
Carditf. was also acquired to provide the company with addi- 
tional selling lines and to increase its productive capacity. The 
various factories of the corporation operated satisfactorily and 
in most cases capacity was substantially increased. The totally 
owned subsidiary. Acme Tin Stamping Co., Ltd., Manchester, 
also made considerable progress during the year. The retiring 
director, T. W. Fazakerley, was reelected. 


(2). Curing on a wooden roll large and thick quantities ot 


(9 





EUROPEAN NOTES 


\ccording to Eure ypean press notices, the Pirelli Holding S: Ay 
rasle, reported a favorable balance of 1,960,000 frances for the 
year ended September 30, 1947; including the carry-over from 
the preceding year, the available balance came to 2,990,000 frances, 
of which 1,260,000 franes were distributed in dividends. The re- 
port also stated that Pirelli, Ltd.. of England, was able to 
raise production levels considerably and to book increased net 
profits. Pirelli General Cable Works, Ltd., although handi- 
capped by shortages of raw materials and labor, was also able 
to make good progress. The branch in Spain suffered from 
lack of raw materials and power. Good results were obtained 
by the company’s Brazilian interests. In Panama the Valora 
S. A. with capital of $120,000, was recently acquired. Pirelli’s 
plantations in Netherlands India have been recovered. 

\ new rubber goods factory, said to be the largest in the 
Balkans, has reportedly just begun to operate at Iskra, near 
Sophia. Rubber footwear, automobile tires, and insulation ma- 
terials are among the articles being manufactured. 

The nationalized rubber and footwear industries made marked 
progress during 1947, the first year of Czechoslovakia’s two- 
year plan. The advance was especially notable in the footwear 
industry, where output came to 19,272,833 pairs, or 139.7% 
of the quota for the year. Production of cycle and motor cycle 
tires totaled 2,480,020 units, or 112° of quota: while bus and 
passenger-car tires came to 512,214 units, or 102.10 of quota. 
\ better idea of the increase in productivity in tires is gained 
when it is realized that only 1,109,000 cycle and motor cycle 
tires and 203,350 bus and = passenger-car tires were made in 
1946, that is to say, 1947 output was 224 and 252¢¢, respec- 
tively, of that in 1946, 
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’Way back then, fifty years ago, bread and Petroleum Solvents. 

meat sat open on the counters. It was about Down through the years the usefulness of 
then that Standard Oil Company first started Esso Solvents has multiplied—until today they 
its studies and experiments in light fraction serve the food, paint, rubber and textile indus- 
petroleum refining ... out of which came Esso tries, and hundreds of others. 





TODAY MANY food pack- 
ages and liquid contain- 
ers have protective 
wrappings and linings 
in which Esso Solvents 
are widely used. 


WHATEVER YOUR sol- 
vents requirements, 
from waxed papers to 

ae wee ae oe PETROLEUM SOLVENTS 
order Esso Petroleum é 
Solvents with complete SOLD IN THE STATES INDICATED 
assurance of their high 
degree of uniformity and 
suitability for the job. 








And remember, any time you have special solvents 
problems, call on your Esso Solvents sales representa- 
tive. He can be helpful in many ways. 














ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY — Boston, Mass. —New York, N. Y.—Elizabeth, N. J. — Baltimore, Md. — Rich- 
mond, Va.—Charleston, W. Va.—Charlotte, N. C.—Columbia, S$. C.—Memphis, Tenn.—Little Rock, Ark.—New Orleans, La. 
ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA —Philadelphia, Pa. 
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_ | FAR EAST 
Rubber and Plastics) 


e 

Machiner A series of publications on the rubber industry in India will 
be issued by the National Rubber Manufacturers’ Ltd., Calcutta, 
with a view to disseminating relevant information and populariz- 
ing all kinds of rubber goods. The first of these, a booklet on 
“The Indian Rubber Industry (Plantation and Manufacturing ),” 
Latex has just come to hand. According to this booklet, the area under 
| rubber in South India in 1942 came to 138.442 acres, of which 
E ul ment | 75° was in Travancore. Apparently the area is made up 
q Pp | chiefly of numerous small holdings, which employed 46,887 work- 

a ers that year. , ; 
. yee 7 Output in the years 1939-46 fluctuated between 31,390,663 
COMPRESSION uae in 1939 and a maximum of 38,469,760 pounds in 1944; 
and INJECTION in 1946, it was 35,105,280 pounds. Yields are low in India, 
MOLDING averaging only 263 pounds per acre, as compared with a world 
- average for seedlings of between 300 and 400 pounds per acre 

and of more than double this for budgrafts. 

In line with greater home demands, exports of raw rubber 
The have declined from the maximum of 23,327,653 pounds shipped 
in 1939-40; in 1942-43 only 1,250,940 pounds were exported, and 


MILLS 
PRESSES 
CALENDERS 


tit in 1945-46, 5,066,000 pounds. 
Foram Mana ement Cor Rubber manufacturing was started in India in 1920 when the 
) e first fabric-proofing factory was set up in the country. How- 

ever, real development of the industry did not begin until 

Associates of: the Thirties, when low prices of rubber in India and cheap labor 
ae ei dies e = encouraged the establishment of large factories by such firms 
HECHT. LEVIS and KAHN, Ine. as Bata, Dunlop, Firestone, and India Rubber Mfg., Ltd. The 
76 Beaver Street. New York 5. N. Y. number of rubber factories now in India is variously estimated 
at 100, 114, and 115, with the majority in the Bombay area, 

ENGINEERING SERVICES a. and Punjab, ‘ang conga ie ee of the 
nes a fi ae : E rubber companies, excluding Bata, Dunlop, and Firestone, is 
PURCHASING AND EXPORT HANDLING given as 25,000,000 rupees, and the number of employes, as 


OF ALL MACHINERY AND MATERIALS 50,000. Present consumption of rubber is put at roughly 16,000 
| tons a year, double the prewar consumption of 8,000 tons a 
year. The factories produce a wide variety of goods, including 
cables, tires, footwear, mechanicals, proofed fabrics. 
The following table shows estimated demand, production in 
1945-46, and estimated productive capacity: 














Estimated Production Estimated 
Demand 1945-46 Mfg. Capacity 
ose f 5,000,000 3,500,000 7,000,000 
CHARLES E. WOOD, Inc. Nipped” "goods ons 300 100 400 
} > eT ae a kt oem 800,000 380,000 1,000,000 
120 Wall St. New York 5, N. Y. aoe ee OC 


Extruded goocs 4,000 400 
Roller coverings 2,400 1.400 
Telephone—HAnover 2-0122 Ebonite (rods, 120 130 
Surgical goods 80 120 120) 
Proofed fabrics 3,780,000 1,040,000 4,200,090 
Football bladders : 1,800,000 1,900,000 2,200,000 


Productive capacity for giant tires and tubes is put at 400,000 
and 440,000 units, respectively; for automobile tires and_ tubes. 
200,000 and 220,000, respectively ; cycle tires and tubes, 5,000,000 
and 6,000,000 units, respectively; and fan belts, 300,000 units. 


CRUDE and SYNTHETIC Although production is increasing, permitting the export of 


goods to a value of 5,189,655 rupees in 1943-44, 11,359,236 rupees 
RUBBER in 1944-45, and 8,693,538 rupees in 1945-46, it was still necessary 
to import goods which in 1945-46 had a value of 11,739,081 
rupees. The main imports were belting, representing a value of 
3,153,132 rupees in 1945-46, and insulated wires and cables, to 
a value of 7,702,689 rupees in the same year. 
India has several advantages for manufacturing rubber goods, 
BALATA : COQUIRANA as availability of raw materials, ample cheap labor, and markets. 
3ut full development of possibilities is hampered by deficiencies 
in coal, steel, and textiles; mechanical equipment is largely old 


SORVA MASSARANDUBA and worn out, and technical services are inadequate. Another 


adverse factor, as far as the rubber manufacturer is concerned, 

SOUTH AMERICAN GUMS is the price of homegrown rubber has been fixed by the gov- 
ernment at a higher level than the world market price. 

FAR EASTERN GUTTAS 
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JAPAN 


MEMBERS—Rubber Trade Assn. of N. Y. Inc.— Available figures for 1947 indicate a decline in Japanese pro- 
. duction of certain types of rubber footwear as compared with 

Commodity Exchange fac. those for 1946. In 1947, 8,107,000 pairs of rubber-soled canvas 

shoes were made, against 8,629,000 pairs in 1946; and only 9,- 

704,000 pairs of the Japanese two-toed rubber-soled shoes, known 
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_MONOPLEX 


co : Monomeric Plasticizers for Vinyl Resins 



































ring ),” 
a under 
| which 
ade up 
’ work- 
390,663 ‘ . 
1 1944; For every product based on polyvinyl chloride and related copolymers there’s a 
were MonopLex plasticizer that’s designed to provide the properties you need. The data 
High in the table below highlight the efficiency, low-temperature flexibility, heat 
stability, and resistance to water extraction that you can obtain with these out- 
Neped standing products . . . specify MonopLex when you think of monomeric plasticizers. 
shippe 
ed, and —— —————— ae 
MONOPLEX MONOPLEX MONOPLEX MONOPLEX MONOPLEX 
hen the PROPERTY* N DBS 5 Dos 16 
. yin | (ester type) (dibutyl sebacate) (dibenzyl sebacate) (diocty!l sebacate) (nitrile type) 
p labor : 
1 firms H 100% Modulus (psi.) 630 630 890 1100 
d. The | : See 
timated 
y — | Tensile Strength (psi.) 2390 2050 2520 2700 
ot 1e } : 
one, is ' . 
56.000 | Ultimate Elongation % 290 340 320 340 
tons a i | ] 
cluding 
hea, Shore Duro A Hardness 
tion in 
Kemp Bend 
saa Brittle Point., °C. 
a Heat Stability 
,, 208 | (Hours at 150° C.) 
0.006 | 
1,200 | Ultra-Violet Stability 
2°400 (Weatherometer) Moderate Moderate Moderate 
15 
130 ye . 
0,000 Volatility, (% weight loss) , 9.8 , 0.4 
00 H 
4()0,000 | Water Extraction 
tubes, (% weight loss) = 
(00,000 
anits. Oil Extraction, 
ort of | (% weight loss) 
rupees 
zy on 
alue of Plasticizer 35.0 
les, to Basic lead Carbonate 1.0 
EP? Stearic Acid 0.5 
100.0 
goods, 
ee We'll be glad to send you full information staff is always happy to suggest the proper 
encies a eC Kea. << ‘ e 
ely old concerning Monopex plasticizers. Make your Monoptex for a specific application. 
ons inquiry as detailed as you wish. Our technical Monop ex is a trade-mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
cerned, z bs 


ee Represented by Cia. Rohm y Haas, S.R.L. Carlos Pellegrini 331, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, and agents in principal South American cities 
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The NEW ALL-PURPOSE 
PYRO Surface Pyrometer 


Designed to meet all plant and laboratory surface and 
sub-surface temperature measurement requirements in the 
Rubber Indu-try—one instrument with a selection of eight 
types of thermocouples and rigid and flexible extension 
arms—all interchangeable within a few seconds without 
recalibration or adjustment. 

The NEW PYRO is quick-acting. light weight, and rugged. 
It / 
junction compensator, and a shielded steel shock. mois- 
ture- and dustproofed housing—all combined to offer the 
highest precision accuracy, dependability, and durability. 
Available in five standard ranges from 0-300° F. to 
0-1200° F. 


features a large 4°,” indicator. automatic cold end 


Write for the New Catalog +160 — It will interest you! 


THE PYROMETER INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 


Plant & Laboratory 
Bergenfield 18, N. J. 


Manufacturers of PYRO Optical, Radiation, Surface, and 
Immersion Pyrometers for Over 25 Years. 
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sz MILLS 
& 22’x 60" Extra Heavy Duty 


avy Duty Individual Motor Driven Mill with 15” 
i journals, having 150 H.P. enclosed herringbone 
@xive. Machine is equipped with solid bronze lined 
j# Raving oil closure seals on side of the boxes fac- 
lls to prevent oil contamination of the stock. 
connecting gears and Johnson Rotary Joints. 
chanical lubricator and new style guides bored 

#olls. This is just one of the many new Thropp 
RDuilt mills designed to speed up post war pro- 


WM. R. THROPP & SONS CO. 
Trenton, N. J. 


as Jikataht, were produced, instead of 13,777,000 pairs as in 1946, 
Of the former type of footwear, 668,000 pairs were exported, 
thiefly to Belgium, Belgian Congo, Siam, and Singapore; in 
addition 19,000 of the Jitkatabi were exported, mainly to the 
United States and Hawaii. The 1947 output of rubber boots 
and shoes came to 728,000 pairs, all for domestic use. Compar- 
able figures tor 1946 are not available. 





( 








AUSTRALIA 


Phe system of industrial scholarships instituted by Dunlop 
Rubber (Australia), Ltd., in 1947 is being extended to its Mon- 
tague (Victoria) and Drummoyne (New South Wales) factories. 
Under the scheme, trainees selected from youths 10-19 years 
old are given a period of tree training of not less than three 
years. All branches of technology, manufacturing, sales, and ad- 
ministration are included. 

\n acute shortage of tires exists in some parts of Australia, 
icial report states, and in trade circles it is predicted that 
hortage may last four to five years. To help meet demand 
British tires are being sent over, among others by the Nufheld 
organization, which is said to be shipping large quantities. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber (Australia) Ltd., booked a profit of 
£300,083 tor the year ended December 31, 1947, showing an 
increase of ©&6,316 as compared with 1946. However this figure 
was reached after reducing tax provision by £96,000 to £ 225,- 








WOO. The ordinary dividend, which goes to the American com- 
pany, absorbs £276,000 and represents an increase from 26.4% 
to 36.80. The 8 preference dividend absorbed a_ further 
£24,000. There was a carry-torward of £435,812. This com- 


pany's report stated that productive capacity was being taxed 
by the 40-hour week and would continue so until additional 
plant is installed, which will probably be this vear. 





LEBANON 


the war 40 rubber footwear companies operated in 
Now there are five, of which four specialize in soles 
heels, and the fifth in tennis shoes and rubber boots. The 
i capital of the five is put at 550,000 Lebanese pounds? 
and they employed 400 workers in 1947, who produced 80,000 
pairs of heels and 250,000 pairs of combined heels and_ soles, 
addition to 140,000 pairs of rubber shoes. In 1946 output in- 
led 100,000 pairs of heels and 306,000 pairs of combined soles 
and heels. The basic raw material is reclaimed rubber, mostly 
made from war-surplus tires, but a certain amount of natural 
rubber is imported from Ceylon. About half the output is for 
domestic use; while the remainder is exported to neighboring 


countries. 









DOES PHILBLACK SPLICE ? 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 308 
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Parts by 
Weight 
Smoked Sheets...... ecccccccccccccccccecccces IO 
Channel Black (EPC)...... o00eneeeeeeeeeesncesssd0 
7A OIC eS OCH OOO OO OOO COCO CCE. 5 
(IEE Dini siola\eiaie niols S's: eis a'oisieieie'e pays eistomeicters pieces 
NE Fs 6666666666 0si errs srscncsces ovesavene 
SULCES Sens 15 SOO SOU OU OOOO Sone On OOnC 3 
Benzothiazy! Disulfide’. <....<)<540< <0 SeRennesOeo 
CARBONEX* 644 Rubber Compounding 
HY GIOGONDONS << <i006%0< s0660060 preeusvonetsters 0 to 30 


(see photographs below) 





0 10 20 


These photographs illustrate the plasticiz- 
ing action of Barrett CARBONEX* 644 rub- 
ber compounding hydrocarbon when used 
in a test recipe containing a moderate load- 
ing of channel black. Note the effect of the 
hydrocarbon on the extruding properties of 
the elastomer. 


Each increment of Barrett CARBONEX* 
644 rubber compounding hydrocarbon re- 
sults in progressive improvement of surface 
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a 








30 


smoothness and sharpness of definition of 
the Garvey die extrusions. 

This characteristic of Barrett CARBONEX* 
644 rubber compounding hydrocarbon, 
coupled with its moderate cost and good 
dispersion and processing qualities, ac- 
counts for its wide use in the design of com- 
pounds for the manufacture of calendered or 
extruded products where low nerve, smooth 
surface and sharp edges are essential. 
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THE BARRETT DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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CRUDE AND 
SYNTHETIC 


The 
Meyer & Brown Corp. 


Founded 1894 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 





















pra ee The utmost in 


pleasing appearance 
with no deteriorating 


effect whatever. 


ARE METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
ATGLEN, PR. 

















AFRICA 


The British Union Rubber Mfg. Co., Ltd., has ordered ma 
chinery for a new factory in Benoni, to increase production by 
nearly 50¢¢. The company manufactures various types of me- 
chanical goods including mining hose, industrial hose, molded 
goods, tank linings, handle grips and the like, and also soles 
nd heels. Recently it resumed the production of rubber boxes 
used in the gold and coal mines for carrying explosives under- 
ground 

Bata has a shoe factory at Gwelo, Southern Rhodesia, where 
ii is producing increasing quantities of rubber footwear with 
rubber imported from Malaya. There is said to be a big de- 
for these goods in Southern Rhodesia, and also in other 
of Africa, among these Belgian Congo, which has been 
one of the company’s best markets for rubber footwear. Bata 
makes extensive use of cheap native labor and is thus able to 
produce rubber footwear at a very low cost. New = machinery 

increase output is to be installed at Gwelo. 














Tire Vulcanizer Air Vent 
(Continued from page 414) 


Cross-Sectional View of Sarco No. 10AB Air Vent 
for Single-Tire Vulcanizers 
all air through an oversized orifice by means of powerful ther- 
mostatic bellows and can discharge 1.35 cubic feet of air a 
lnute when using 50 p.s.i. of steam. The vent operates at five 
degrees below steam temperature. Liquid-filled and designed for 
nap action, the flexible bellows is as sensitive as it is rugged. 
There is no spitting of steam because of the snap action of 
the bellows, the location of the body above the inlet line, and the 
safety margin of space between the top of the bellows and the 
The vent is of small size, being only 2'4 inches high, 
and does not interfere with the pipes or with removal of the 
per jaw of the vulcanizer is opened. In addition 
tire vulcanizers, the vent can be employed to ad- 


ntage wherever a small, high-pressure air vent is needed. 


e 
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New Stainless Steel Pump 
NEW stainless steel pump intended primarily for use in 
1 announced by 


chemical and rubber applications has been 





the Jabsco Pump Co. Like previous Jabsco models, the pump 
extremely simple in’ construction has only one moying 
t tough, flexible impeller made of a neoprene compound 


selected for chemical inertness, toughness, and wear resistance. 


The resilience of the impeller gives automatic compensation tor 






» body and facilitates passage of suspended 





he pump primes automatically ; operating suction is in excess 
i feature is of particu- 


f 27 inches of mercury. The self-priming 





(Continued on page 452) 
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ENGINEERED 


ABRTE RE 
END RESULTS 


Continental’s complete range of channel and furnace 
blacks has been specially engineered, produced, and 
tested to help build maximum service into a com- 
prehensive list of rubber end products... from tires 
to footwear...from belting to mechanical goods... 
from wire and cable jackets to motor mountings. 
Look through the brief descriptions below. It may 
well be that one or more of these specially engineered 
carbon blacks will specifically benefit your product. 


CONTINENTAL CARBON BLACKS 


CONTINENTAL F.. . hard processing channel black with CONTINEX FF... a new furnace black having a particle 
average particle diameter of 20 to 25 m mu. Available size more closely approaching the range of the channel 
either compressed or in pelletized form. blacks than any previous furnace black. 

CONTINENTAL A... medium processing channel black CONTINEX HMF... high modulus furnace process carbon 
having 25 to 30 m mu average particle diameter. Pro- black with an average particle size range of from 30 to 
duced as pellets or compressed. 60 m mu. Especially effective in GR-S. Manufactured 
CONTINENTAL AA... . easy processing channel black with compressed or as pellets. 

average particle diameter of 30 to 33 m mu. Available CONTINEX SRF... a semi-reinforcing furnace black. Par- 
either in compressed or pelletized form. ticle diameter : 70 to 90 m mu. Compressed or pelletized. 


Write for Samples and Full Technical Data 


CONTINENTAL CARBON COMPANY WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR AND EXPORTER 


CONTINENTAL CHANNEL AND FURNACE BLACKS 
295 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





‘London 





Chicago ° Cleveland ° Akron ° Detroit > San Francisco ° Los Angeles . 
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Accelerator 2-MT > 


by 
DU PONT 


Has many advantages in rubber stocks 


* Resists heat and aging. 


¥ + 


Resists flex cracking. 


Retains tensile strength and tear 


Little tendency to revert during long cures. 


resistance at elevated temperatures. 


* 
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Low heat build-up. 
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canizer with quick-opening door. 


pressures. 


Low maintenance. 


~ ; a? - "| 
>, 
SON ‘Ono 
gw 
Fig. 17. Welded steam-jacketed, staybolt-less, 


horizontal vul- 


All sizes; various working 


BIGGS Vulcanizers are Standard 
Equipment in the Rubber Industry 


Biggs-built vulcanizers and devulcanizers have 
always had a prominent place in the develop- 
ment of the rubber industry. For over 45 years 
Biggs has furnished single-shell and jacketed 
vulcanizers both vertical and horizontal, as well 
as many different types of devulcanizers. Biggs 
modern all-welded units with quick-opening 
doors are available in all sizes and for various 


working pressures 


Ask for our Bulletin No. 45 


a 
THE biggs. BOILER 


1007 BANK STREET 


AKRON 5, 


with many special features. 


WORKS CO. 


OHIO, U.S.A. 
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Editor's Book Table 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“Coating and Ink Resins—A Technological Study.” William 
Krumbhaar. Reinhold Publishing Corp., 330 W. 42nd St... New 
York 18, N. Y. Cloth, 6 by 9 inches, 322 pages. Price, $7. 

The resins ee in this volume are those pure phenolics, 
rosin-modified phenolics, rosin-modified maleics, and copal-type 
synthetics used in the coating and ink industries. The presenta- 
tion is almost that of a narrative, and, as the author points out, 
the book is a technological study, not a textbook. In line with 
this aim, discussicn of theory has been limited to that which the 
au.hor believes to be supported by experimental evidence. Despite 
the over-simplification of some discussions of theoretical nt. 
tions, the pre sentation of views that may not be fully accepted 
by other technologists in the field, and the omission of literature 
references to a large degree, the book is provocative and stimu- 
lating. It provides many suggestions for additional research and 
should prove valuable to other workers in the field of synthetic 
resins. As for subject matter, individual chapters deal with 
chemical fundamentals, phenolic resins, maleic resins, copal- 
type synthetics, chemical characteristics of resins, influence of 
resins on sur.ace coat.ngs, influence of resins on printing inks, 
the application of resins, machinery and equipment, and_ the 
patent situation. An adequate subject index is appended. 


“Flameproofing Textile Fabrics.” Edited by Robert W. 
Little. American Chemical Society Monograph Series, No. 
104. Reinhold Publishing Corp., 330 W. 42nd St.. New York 
18, N. Y. Cloth, 6 by 9 inches, 426 pages. Price, $6.75. 

The entrance of the United States into World War II 
focussed attention on the need of practical methods of com- 
batting fabric inflammability tor the Armed Forces. At the 
request of the Army Quartermaster Corps, the National Re- 
*h Council established a research project on the flame- 
proofing of Army clothing at Columbia University. The 
results of these researches, conducted over a period of about 
three vears, are made available in this valuable book, which 
also includes a great deal of related information obtained in 
other service laa atories. 

The subject matter is presented in the form of a com ae 
hensive survey of the subject, rather than in the form of 
technical report of the investiga ions carried out. The balk 

1 i } > first section, on funda- 





is divided into three sections. 






1 Is, consists cf chapters defining flameproofing, on de- 
gradation of cellulose, and on mecha nisms of flameproofing. 
Phe second section consis‘s of a chapter on test methods 





tor evaluation of flameproofing and a chapter on general 
flameprooting processes for cotton fabrics. The final section 
‘ludes chapters on application of flameprooting to Army 
fabrics, military equipage, and civilian fabrics. Each 
chapter in the book is divided into many sec ions, each pre- 
by authorities in the field. Many photographs, charts, 

ms are used to illustrate the text. and an adequate 


index is appended. 








“Plastics, Theory and Practice. The Technology ot High 
Polymers.” C. C. Winding and R. L. Hasche. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 3°50 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. Cloth, 
» by 9 inches, 290 pages. Price $3.50. 

| fac ual presentation of high polymer technology 
chemist or chemical engineer who desires to 
| field of plastics. As such, it presupposes a 
knowledge of ch enistry. The text is divided into seven sec- 
tions. The first section covers the formation and_ structure 
of high polyn ers, including classification of resins and the 
principles of plastic synthesis. This is followed by a section 
on general applications of resins to complete the background 
aterial. The ensuing sections deal wi h natural resins, con- 
densation resins, ee eo resins, silicones, and natural 
and synthetic rubbers. The treatment of the subject matter 
is comprehensive and well organized, with some 111 illustra- 
t nany flow sheets of production processes, 
used to clarify the text. Appendices chute tables of com: 
parati ve physical properties of plastics and rubbers, a_bib- 
hography, an index of trade names and companies, a list ot 
ac er aids for teaching plastics technology, and a subject 
index. 
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convert into perfect rolls 





of narrow width on 


Camachine 26-3A 


Adhesive tapes and other tacky surfaced 
rubbers, plastics, papers and fabrics are 
converted into top quality rolls, firmly and 
evenly wound, accurately measured on 
Camachine 26-3A. Handles web up to 56” Below: using two rewind shafts for positive roll separation 


ae 





wide, producing rolls as narrow as 2” - ——— 


up to 1734” diameter. Web speed range up 
to 400 fpm. Write for illustrated literature. 


Camachines 


FOR FAST, TOP QUALITY ROLL PRODUCTION 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY, 61 POPLAR STREET, BROOKLYN 2, N. Y. 











TANNEY-COSTELLO 


INCORPORATED 
P. O. Box 1112 — 868 E. Tallmadge Ave. — Akron 9, Ohio 


SCRAP RUBBER 
NATURAL RUBBER 
PLASTICS 


REPRESENTATIVES FOR: 


T. A. DESMOND & CO., INC. 


Importers of Natural Rubber 


33 Rector Street — New York City 





CABLE ADDRESS 
“COSTAN’ AKRON 
ACME CODE 
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70 cy 
PICHER 


pigm ents 
Se 


> Red Lead (95%:97% : 98%) 
> Sublimed Litharge 
> Litharge 


> Basic Carbonate of White 
Lead 


> Sublimed White Lead 


for the 


rubber 


> Basic White Lead Silicate 
> Sublimed Blue Lead 


> Zinc Pigments 


mdustry 





“4 
| 
59 plants located in 27 states | 
give Eagle-Picher’s activi- THE | 
ties a national scope. 
ties @ nati cope EAGLE-PICHER | 
Strategic location of plants i 
and extensive production . COMPANY | 
facilities enable Eagle- EAGLE 
Picher to serve industry : i 
with increased efficiency... Kinde > If}? 
we manufacture a compre- v 
hensive line of both lead PICHER 
and zinc pigments for the General Off i 
11 , . yenera tnces: ; 
ubber, paint and other Cincinnati (1), Ohio i 
process Industries. a 


WOBURN ‘Know how’ 


can help you... 


NO MATTER 





what your prod- 
uct or production 
problems if they involve the use of fatty 
acids ... Woburn ‘‘know how” stands ready 
to supply your needs. Our many years of ver- 
satile experience in developing Specification 
Fatty Acids has been embodied in a series 
of Bulletins which are veritable ‘’text books” 
in their subjects. Check the list below and 
write today for Bulletins desired. 


WOBURN. BULLETINS 





Forty Acids Fotty Acids in the Textile Seedine Solid 10, 12— 

aged . Industry Alkyd Resins Octodecodienesc Acid-} 
os =< Aihet Resin Comites Bodying of Dehydroted eee ee 

Webern Conwgoted Fotty Cos Conjywlin Fotty Acids 
Acds Iseline The rele of Oxideotion in 

Woln O Iseline Vornish Formulos Drying Oils Conjwlin Drying Ovi 


(N. 3.) 
Ottice 


WOBURN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


1200 Harrison Avenue Harrison Post 


KEARNY, WN. J. 








Send for the 


WOBURN 


BULLETINS 
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“Colloid Science. A Symposium.” 
Co., Inc., 26 Court St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
inches, 216 pages. Price, $6. 

This is the first American edition of a symposium taken 
from a series of lectures given as a course in colloid science 
at Cambridge University. Contents include an introduction 
by E. K. Rideal; “Surface Chemistry and Colloids,” by A. E. 
\lexander ; “Thermodynamics and Colloidal Systems,” by D. D. 
Eley: “Scudy of Macromolecules by Ultracentrifuge, Elec- 
trophoresis, and Diffusion Measurements,” P. Johnson; “Vis- 
cosity of Macromolecules in Solution,” F. Eirich; “Kinetic 
Theory of High Elasticity.” R. F. Tuckett; “Emulsions in 
Vivo.” J. H. Schulman; “Study of Colloidal Systems by 
X-Ray Analysis,” M. FF. Perutz; “Membrane Equilibrium,” 
G. S. Adair; “Infra-Red Spectra and Colloids,” G. B. B. M. 
Sutherland; and “Vinyl Polymerization in the Liquid Phase,” 
by R. R. Smith. 

The subject matter is treated mathematically, and emphasis 
is on theoretical aspects, although applications in industry, 
biology, and medicine receive mention. Because of its rela- 
tively high mathematical level, the book may prove demand- 
ing for the student, but should be stimulative in effect. Many 
references to the literature are given, particularly to English 
work between 1935-1945, and a comprehensive index is also 


Chemical Publishing 
Cloth, 5% by 8'2 


included. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


1948. E. I. du 


This 


“The Neoprene Notebook.” No. 4), March, 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 
issue of the Notebook contains stories on neoprene-cork combina- 
tions, neoprene-rayon car heater neoprene coatings for 
chinaware molds, neoprene covered weatherproof wire, neoprene 
pump impellers, and a sealing device used in perforating oil well 


S pages. 


hose, 


casing. 


“Silicone Notes.” Bulletin B 30-2. April 5, 1948. Dow Corn- 
ing Corp., Midland, Mich. & pages. This bulletin lists the 
company's recommended specifications for rewinding DC motors 
with Dow Corning Silicone Class “H” electrical insulation. 
Instructions cover armatures of different types, shunt field coils, 


and series held coils 


“Unusual Adhesive Products.” Adhesive Products Corp., 
1600 Boone Ave., New York 60, N. Y. 22 pages. The company’s 
adhesive products are described herein together with general 
information on their properties and applications. An illustrated 
section is devoted to the company’s testing facilities to insure 
product uniformity. 


“Butex in a GR-I Heat Resistant Compound.” Report No. 
10. April 19, 1948. Midwest Rubber Reclaiming Co., East St. 
Louis, Ill. 4 pages. Extensive laboratory test data are presented 
on the use and effect of Butex, a neutral-process Butyl inner 
tube reclaim, in a GR-I heat resistant compound. Formulations 
are given together with properties of the GR-I and Butex com- 
bination both before and after heat aging. 


“Baldwin-Tate-Emery Universal Testing Machine, Models 
and 60-35." Bulletin 282. The Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Philadelphia 42, Pa. 4 pages. This bulletin illustrates 
and describes the universal testing machine available in two 
models and gives information on principles of operation, acces- 
sories, and specifications. These models are designed for appli- 
cations where large testing needed, where the 
ratio of high range to low range need not be greater than 20:1, 
and where accuracy within 0.75: of reading or 0.15 of range 


is adequate. 


20-35 


spaces are not 


“Plasticizer TP-90B in Various Polymers.” Technical Serv- 


ice Bulletin No. 104, April 14, 1948.) Thiokol Corp., Tren on, 
N. J. 2 pages. The properties of TP-90B are given together 
with laboratory test data on its use in typical GR-M, GR-S, 
Hycar OR-15, Perbunan 26, and natural rubber smoked sheets 


and pale crepe formulations. The plasticizer is shown to be com- 


patible with these rubbers, to p'asticize rapidly, and to impart 
excellent low-temperature flexibility and resilience. 
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@ Safety Feature: Knife Can Be Stopped and Reversed 


Point in Its Cycle 


®@ Cuts Various Shaped Bales of Smoked Sheets, Crepes, 


Paras, etc. 


@ Opening Under Knife Is 30” Wide by 20” high* 
@ No Water or Other Cutting Lubricant Necessary 


Special Feed and Take-Off Conveyors, Mechanical or Hy- 
draulic, Can Be Supplied in Place of Manually Operated 
Feed Device Shown. 


Rigid Construction — Trouble Free Operation 


Our Engineering and Shop Facilities Are Available 
for Consultation and Development Service 


FINE 


BR 


TOOLS 





CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES: 


en Ga Sel ol Ga icra of oF 


175 Osborne Street 














Front View 





Rear View: 


shows manually oper- 
ated stock feeding 
device as well as 
operating controls. 











WRITE FOR 
FULL PARTICULARS 







*4 KBWX has opening of 45” wide by 36” high 


Pacific Rep. Lombard Smith, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Bridgeport 5, Conn. N. Y. Office, 261 Broadway 
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WHY EXTRA LICHT CALCINED MAGNESIA? 


SSeS ee SS Se SS SSeS SS ee 
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b Competitor: #t 





AKRON, OHIO— 


Chemical Sales 
CHICAGO, ILL.— 











-Competiter g2 0 | 





Harwick Standard Chemical Co. 
BOSTON, MASS.— 

Harwick Standard Chemical Co. 
BUFFALO, N. Y.— 


Harwick Standard Chemical Co. 
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Competitor #3. 
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| Competitgr #4, 
Competitar #4 





| Competitor «3 | 


DENVER, COLO.— 
Denver Fire Clay Co. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL.— , 
Harwick Standard Chemical Co. 


Corp. MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES— 
Harwick Standard Chemical Co. 
Trenton, N. J. 
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The effectiveness of Extra Light Calcined Magnesia is largely 
due to its enormous surface area. The lighter the Magnesia, 
the greater the effective area — and the lower the cost 
per batch. All pure Calcined Magnesias have the same 
specific gravity, but not the same apparent density. The 
physical structure of Extra Light Calcined Magnesia which 
makes it so useful in Neoprene stocks is the result of the 
method of manufacture. 


Note the chart — and that General Magnesite’s Magnesia 
is the lighest of all! 


GENERAL MAGNESITE 
& MAGNESIA COMPANY 


Architects Building, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


Specialist in Magnesia 


MANUFACTURERS — IMPORTERS — DISTRIBUTORS 


Sales Representatives: 


NEWARK, N. J.— 

Chas. S. Wood & Co., Inc. 
PORTLAND, ORE.— 

Miller & Zehrung Chemical Co. 
ST. PAUL, MINN.— 

George C. Brandt, Inc. 
SEATILE, WASH.— 

Carl F. Miller & Co. 


TRENTON, N. J.— 
General Supply & Chemical Co. 


TORONTO, ONT., CANADA- 
Standard Chemical Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL, QUE., CANADA— 
Standard Chemical Co., Ltd. 
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THE ALUMINUM FLAKE COMPANY 
AKRON 14, OHIO 


Manufacturers of 


ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A COLLOIDAL HYDRATED ALUMINUM SILICATE 
REINFORCING AGENT for 


SYNTHETIC and NATURAL RUBBER 
New England Agents Warehouse Stocks 


BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 


401 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, RHODE ISLAND 














NEW AND BETTER 
GAMMETER'S 


ALL STEEL ALL WELDED 


CALENDER STOCK SHELL 








. Ss . 8”, 8”, 10” diameters, any length. 
Besides Sed well known A lh and Heavy Duty Constructions, 
we can supply light weight drums made up to suit your needs. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


‘CADE. OHIO 




















MOLDS 


WE SPECIALIZE IN MOLDS FOR 
Heels, Soles, Slabs, Mats, Tiling 
and Mechanical Goods 


MANUFACTURED FROM SELECTED HIGH 
GRADE STEEL BY TRAINED CRAFTSMEN, 
INSURING CCURACY AND FINISH TO 
YOUR SPECIFICATIONS. PROMPT SERVICE. 


LEVI C. WADE CO. 


79 BENNETT ST. LYNN, MASS. 























FINELY PULVERIZED—BRILLIANT 


COLORS 


for RUBBER 


Chicago Representative Pacific Coast Representative 
FRED L. BROOKE MARSHALL DILL 
228 N. La Salle St. San Francisco 


Cleveland, PALMER-SCHUSTER CO., 975-981 Front St. 


Manufactured by 


BROOKLYN COLOR WORKS, Inc. 


Morgan and Norman Aves. 
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“Swelling of Neoprene in Chemicals, Oils and Solvents.” 
BL-223. April 15, 1948. E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 
Wilmington 98, Del. 16 pages. This bulletin offers data on the 
volume change of various neoprene compounds after immersion 
into some 185 different chemicals, oils, and solvents. Each entry 
in the listing shows immersion conditions, volume change, and 
a reterence to the original work which includes the neoprene 
formulation used. 


“Femco.” The Falls Engineering & Machine Co., Cuyahoga 
Falls, O. 36 pages. This handsome and profusely illustrated 
booklet describes the erowth ot the company during the past 
3U years its present resources ot Manpower and equipment, and 
its future prospects. Many of the photographs are devoted to 
the operations in the manufacture of V-belt mold rings. 


“Escorted Tour of B. F. Goodrich.” The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, O. 24 pages. TI his hi indsome and profusely illus- 
rated booklet provides a “tour” of Goodrich. The company’s 
21 factories are pictured and briefly described as are many man- 
ufacturing processes and product applications 


“Cleveland Speedaire Worm Gear Reduction Units.” Cata- 
log 300. The Cleveland Worm & Gear Co., Cleveland 4, O. 16 
ages. This catalog describes and illustrates the company’s re- 
duction units and gives full information, dimensions, and ratings. 


“The United States Marke: for Latex Foam.” Rubber De- 
velopment Bureau, 1631 KO St.. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
24 pages. This bulletin, based on a study conducted by National 
\nalysts, Inc., completed in December, 1947, summarizes the 
results obtained in personal interviews with more than 2,400 


consumers, distributers, and manutacturers on the subject. of 


latex foam and its market in the United States. 


“Indonex Plasticizers in Mechanical Goods Compounds for 
High Temperature Curing.” Circular No. 13-2], April 15, 1948. 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 910 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 80, 
Ill. 6 pages. Information and extensive test data are presented 
on the use of Indonex plasticizers in two natural rubber formula- 
tions using various accelerators and curing cycles. 


“Pneumix, The Air Motored Agitator.” Eclipse Air Brush 
Co., Newark 7, N. J. 4 pages. “Continuous Measurement and 
Control of Roll Surface Temperature.” Bulletin 405. Foxboro 
Co., Foxboro, Mass. 4 pages. “Effect of Simulated Service 
Conditions on Plastics.” \W. A. Crouse, D. C. Caudill, F. W 
Reinhart. National Advisory Committee on Aeronautics, Tech. 
Note No. 1240. (1947) 21 pages. Publications of Underwriters’ 
laboratories, Inc., Chicago 11, Ill.: “Annual Report for 1947.” 
27 pages. “List of Inspected Fire Protection Equipment and 
Materials.” January, 1948. 192 pages. ‘“Bi-Monthly Supple- 
ment to All Lists of Inspected Appliances, Equipment, Ma- 
terials.” February, 1948. 80 pages. Publications of Converse 
Rubber Co., Malden, Mass. “Converse ‘Chuck’ Taylor Athletic 
Footwear, for Basketball, Tennis, Gym, 1948." 8 pages. “Con- 
verse Sporting Footwear, jor Fishing and Hunting, 1948.” 
S pages. “Flodar Tube Fittings.” Flodar C Or. Cleveland, O 
10 pages. “Price List of American Standards.” American Stan- 
dards Association, New York 17, N. Y. 24 pages. “Prospects 
for Companies in The Heating, Plumbing and Air Condition- 
ing Industries.” E. W. Axe & Co., Inc., New York 19, N. Y. 
50 pages. “Low-Level Educator Condensers.” Bulletin 5-B, 
March, 1948. Schutte & WKoerting Co., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
7 pages. Publication of Rubber-Stichting, Delft, Holland: No. 
07, by G. J. van der Bie: “Mixing Latex and Portland Ce- 
ment.” 16 pages. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Professional ea gy ie from Phenyl Beta-Naphthylamine 
(Neozone). |’. ¢ ~ Med. lavoro, 37, 294 (1946). 

Theory of Solution for High Polymeric Substances. II. 
\. Munster, Z. Naturforsch., 1, 311 (1946). 

The Study of High. Polymer Structure by X-Ray Diffrac- 
tion Methods. C. WW. Bunn, J. Chem Soc., 297 (1947). 
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MIXING MILLS L246 Size to Largest = 


_ EXTRUDERS 
EARLY 50 years of Mixing Mill 9 e 
building experience backed up [RTITYMEye Vela 
by a huge steel foundry and modern EXTRUDERS 
machine shops — that’s why Na- | 3 
tional-Erie can meet your exacting Puig Saye tela 
EXTRUDERS 
® 


SIMPLEX 


UICK OPENING 
is readily adaptable to special de- . DOORS 









requirements for mixing mill equip- 







ment for any range of work. We 


build a complete standard line that 


mands. Send your mixing mill e 


problems to N E engineers. Com- WIRE 





Quick Opening 
PRESSURE VESSEL DOORS e 
These popular doors provide a STRAINERS 


sealed enclosure for any kind of 
pressure vessel. They are built 


in sizes to 96 inch diameter and WRITE FOR COPY 


for pressures to 250 lbs. Write MIXING MILLS 
for data. 


prehensive catalog covers the com- INSULATORS 










plete N E line. 

















NATIONAL ERIE me Se ee ee 


Er, Pa. U.S. A. 














Trade Mark 


HEVEATEX 


CORPORATION 


78 GOODYEAR AVENUE 
MELROSE 76, MASS. 


BRANCHES: CHICAGO, ILL. AKRON, O. DETROIT, MICH. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 








Natural and Synthetic 


Latex and Latex Compounds 


for all purposes 
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' COLORS for RUBBER 


Red Iron Oxides 
Green Chromium Oxides 
Green Chromium Hydroxides 
Reinforcing Fillers 
and Inerts 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


__- <I 


Easton, Pa.—E. Si. Louis. Ill.—Emeryville. Cal. 





ERNEST JACOBY & CO. 


Crude Rubber 
Liquid Latex 
Carbon Black 
Crown Rubber Clay 


Stocks of above carried at all times 


MASS. 


Jacobite Boston 


BOSTON 


Cable Address: 











CONSULTANTS & ENGINEERS 








BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 


Consultation and Technical Service 
Paper, Textile and Wringer Rolls—Mechanicals 
Molded Specialties—Cut Rubber Thread 
401 INDUSTRIAL TRUST _ ILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, 
{ : a . oe 


PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY 

} CONSULTING TECHNOLOGIST — RESEARCH IN RUBBER 
| Chemical and physical tests, formulas, product 
development, new plant construction, and engi- 
neering. 


Fairhaven Massachusetts 


SS = = aes ais 





SNELL, INC. 
and medical staff 
prepared to render 


FOSTER D. 
Our chemic yacteriological, engi ineering 
with comp y “equ ipped laboratories are 
j you Every Form of Chemical Service. 


Ask for Booklet No. 15, “The Chemical Consultant 
and Your Business”’ 
: New York 11, N. Y. 





} 29 W. 15th St. 











The JAMES F. MUMPER Company 


ENGINEERS 
Plant location, examinations and reports. Layouts, buildings, and 
ed operation. Special machinery, 





services for a 
line production to 5 REDUCE costs. 


313-14-15 Everctt Bldg. Akron 8, Ohio 











Where the Compounding and Engineering problems of the 


Manufacturers may be solved. 
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Control of Reactors for Synthetic Rubber. E. FE. Rowland, 


Instruments, 20, 136 (1947). 


Stability of ae Rubber Dispersions. I. H. Kk. Liv- 


gston, ff Phys. ‘ ( lloid Chem., 51, 443 (1947). at. Hi. \\ 
‘\ alker, /hid., 451. 

Silicone Rubber. E. M. irish, J. R. Stirrat, Product Eng., 
18, 2, 140 (1947) 


_Study of the Structure of Butadiene rig ag 8° by "erg 


ef Ozonolysis. N. Rabjohn, C. E. Bryan, G. EF. Inskeep, H. 
Johnson, J. Ix. Chem. Soc “7 314 (1947). 


Acetylene Chemistry, Especially in Connection with Plas- 


Lawson, J. 2d. 


tics and Elastomers. A. Monti, WJaterie Plastiche, 12, 107 
(1946). 

Film Manufacture. \W. H. Aiken, J/odern Packaging, 20, 4, 
147 ( 1946 Pp 

Diffusion of Plasticizers from Polyvinyl Chloride. P. \. 
Small, J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 66, 17 (1947). 


A New Method for the Evaluation of Solvents and Plas- 
ticizers for Polyvinyl Chloride. J. Delorme, R. Bluma, Plas- 
tigues, 2, 80 (1944). 

High-Frequency Insulation. \\. S. 
Y, 388 (1945). 

Impurities in Petroleum Butadiene from Copper Salt Pro- 
cess. C. E. Starr, Jr., W. F. Ratcliff, Ind. Eng. Chem., 38, 1020 
(1940). 

Rubber Tire and Inner Tube Materials from 1944 to 1946. 
I. G. Holt, Domestic Commerce, June, 1947, p. 42. 

Facts and Problems of Latex Formation. H. P. 
India Rubber J., June 7, 1947, p. 3. 

gee Determination of Styrene as Styrene Nitrosite. 
G. R. Bond, Jr., Anal. Cheim., June, 1947, p. 390. 

Fobiarpscki of the Gas Permeability of Sheet Materials. 
L. C. Cartwright, dial. Chem., June, 1947, p. 393. 


Determination of Gas Permeability of ani Films. T. W. 
396. 


Penn, Plastics (London), 


Stevens, 


Sarge, Anal. Chem., June, 1947, p. 
Life Expectancy of 1944-1946 Tires and Tubes? E. G. Holt, 
Tite Rebuilders News, July, 1947, p. 32. 
P. Schid- 


The Impact of Synthesis on the Rubber Industry. 
drowitz, India Rubber J., June 14, 1947, p. 3. 


Story of Vulcanization Accelerators. I. India Rub- 


Jones, 


ber J., June 21, 1947, p. 3; June 28, p. 11; July 5, p. 15; July 12, 
p22. 

The Future of GR-S. F. H. Cotton, Jndia Rubber J., July 
19, 1947, p. 4. 

German Oil Seal Molding. J. Forrest, Jndia Rubber J., Aug. 


2, 1947, p. 15. 

Structural Features of GR-S Rubber. 
Labs. Record, Aug., 1947, p. 299. 

Modern Trends in the Protective Coatings — 
Wiggam, Paint, Oil, Chem. Rev., Aug. 21, 1947, 16. 

Progress in Treating Rayon Fabrics for Tire Cord. C. H. 
Beaver, Rayon Textile Monthly, Sept., 1947, p. 69. 

Characteristics of — Plastic Films and Coatings. 
ile W. Shackleton, Proce. d Lit. Electroplaters’ SUC. 162 (1946). 

Degradation of High Polymers. J]. Lacau, Compt. rend., 224, 
917 (1947). 

The Polymerization of Styrene and Some Concepts of the 
Electrical Properties of Plastics. A. J. Warner, Elec. Com- 
muntcation, 21, 180 (1942-44). 

Chromatographic Analysis of Rubber Compounding In- 
gredients and Their Identification in Vulcanizates. [-III. 
L. J. Bellamy, J. H. Lawrie, E. W. S. Press, Trans. Inst. Rub- 
her Ind., Apr., 1947, p. 308. IV. Ibid., June p. 15. 

Frictional Electricity: Hazards in Handling 
Liquids. W. F. Cooper, Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., 
0) 

Incendiary Action of Electric Sparks in Relation to Their 
Physical Properties. IF. J. Llewellyn, Zrans. Inst. Rubber Jnd., 
June, 1947, p. 29 

Electrostatic Problems Associated with Rubber. D. 
Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., June, 1947, p. 35. 

Resilient Products Composed of Latex Bonded Fibers. 
L. Appleton, Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., June, 1947, p. 41. 

Chemistry and Technology of Organo-Silicon Compounds. 
F. A. Jones. Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., June, 1947, p. 46. 

Fundamental Principles of ~~ Design. E. C. Woods, India 
Rubber J., Sept. 20, 1947, p. 3; Sept. 27, p. 3; Oct. 4, p. 1; 
Oct. 11, p. 11. 

Plasticizers—Life Insurance for Vinyl Compounds. 
Reptr., Nov., 1947, p. 16. 

Wood Cellulose in Rubber Compounding. P. M. Goodloe, 
T. L. Reiling, D. H. McMurtrie, Rubber Age (N. Y.), Sept. 
1947, p. 697. 
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GI terms of physical size alone, the Johnson Joint could 
hardly be called big machinery. But in its ability to save 
time and trouble, and promote plant efficiency, its stature 
approaches anything the industry has ever seen. 

The Johnson Joint was designed to go after the old stuff- 
ing box and steam fit troubles in a business-like way, and it 
literally knocks the stuffing out of them. There’s no pack- 
ing of any kind. There’s no oiling required, ever. There’s 
no adjusting — the higher the pressure, the tighter the seal. 
There’s little to fear from misalignment — with provision 
for both lateral and angular movement built right in. Note 
besides how neatly it provides for more efficient syphon 
drainage, through the same head that admits the steam. 

In dollars and cents, what does all this add up to? Well 
... enough at least to pay the cost of switching over to 
Johnson Joints in just a short while. Enough certainly to 
make the Johnson Joint too big to overlook. 


THE JOHNSON CORPORATION 
869 WOOD STREET, THREE RIVERS, MICHIGAN 


F gee Write for liter- 
[ ature and the 
name of your 
nearby Johnson 
representative. 


June, 1948 
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Metal equipment in your plant is easy prey 
for corrosion. You can lick this costly menace 


only if you are ready for it with positive protection. 


‘ Under some of the toughest corrosion 
conditions known, UBS Tank Lining Compounds 
are today proving they make substantial savings 
by making valuable equipment and machinery 
corrosion-proof. Easily applied with a common 
paint brush, UBS Tank Lining Compounds cure 
to tough, seamless, permanently bonded coatings 
that are effective against a wide range of corrosive 
agents. If you have a corrosion problem involving 
acids, alkalis, oils and other chemical liquids and 
vapors, get the facts on UBS Tank Lining 
Compound by writing for free booklet, ‘Tank 
Lining Compound for Corrosion Proofing.” 


No obligation. 
Address all inquiries to the 
Union Bay State Chemical Co. 
50 Harvard Street 


Cambridge 42, Massachusetts 





Union Bay STATE 
Chem al Compan V 
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REPRINTS 


OF 


GERMAN 
PATENTS 


RELATING TO 


VINYL 
POLYMERS 


BY LAW VOGE AND M. HOSEH 


Now 
Available 


28 PAGES AND COVER 


PRICE 


$1.00 PER COPY 


POSTPAID 


Remittance Must Accompany Order 


Special Discounts on Quantity Orders 


ADDRESS ORDERS TO 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


386 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 16 








Comparison of the Carrying Capacities of Rough and 
Smooth Bore Oil Suction and Discharge Hose under Simu- 
lative Service Conditions. T. \. Werkenthin, R. R. James, 
R. E. Morris, Rubber Age (N. Y.), Sept., 1947, p. 685. 

Carbon Black from Gas Works Residues. Z. Beranck, 
Rubber Age (London), Sept., 1947, p. 213. 

Rubber Drying and Curing. R. G. Holman, Jind. Gas, 25, 10, 
7 (1947). 

Solubility of Gases in Elastomers. Rk. M. Barrer, Trans. Far- 
aday Soc., 43, 3 (1947). 

Canada’s Synthetic Rubber Production. G. Rk. Henderson, 
Eng. J., 30, 104 (1947). 

Rontgenographic and Dielectric Investigation of Thermo- 
Vulcanizates. G. A. Blokh, A. D. Zaionchkovskii, Legkaya 
Prom., 11/12, 43 (1946). 

Survey of Methods for Testing Coating Resins. J. J. Brad- 
ley, Jr.. Official Digest Federation Paint & Varnish Production 
Clubs, 266, 162 (1947). 

Measuring the Hardness of Polyvinyl Chloride. H. Saecht- 
ling, Aunstsoffe, 34, 179 (1944). 

The Polymerization of Styrene in the Emulsified Condi- 
tion. J. W. Breitenbach, Kolloid-Z., 109, 119 (1944). 

The, Longitudinal Dispersion of Infrared Rays in Polysty- 
renes. W. W. Lepeschkin, J. Phys. & Colloid Chem., 51, 868 
(1947). 

Some Plasticizers of Polystyrene Resin. Y. Kubouchi, 
R. Oda, Bull. Inst. Phys. Chem. Research (Tokyo), 22, 98 (1943). 

A Dilatometric Method for Observing the Progress of Po- 
lymerization. G. V. Schulz, G. Harborth, Angew. Chem., A59, 
90 (1947). 

Flexibility and Hardness Tests on Plastic Materials. 
A. Képes, Inds. plastiques, 3, 168 (1947). 

Impact Strength of Plastics Materials. \{. G. Charlton, S. N. 
Farmer, Brit. Plastics, 19, 208 (1947). 

Synthetic Latex and Dispersions of Elastomers. G. Génin, 
La Nature, 105 (1947). 

Plastic Insulators for Electric Cables. H. D. Short. Can. 
Plastics, 3, 7, 18 (1945). 

Polystyrene. W. S. Penn, Plastics, 8, 384 (1944). 

Preheating by High-Frequency Currents. \. J. Maddock, 
Plastics, 9, 443 (1945). 

Relaxation-Time Spectrum of Systems with Any Large 
Number of Elastic and Frictional Cohesion Mechanisms Act- 
ing Partly in Series and Partly in Parallel. WW. Kuhn, //clv. 
Chim. Acta, 30, 487 (1947). 

Waxes and Similar Substances in the Rubber and Allied 
Industries. I-II. W. S. Penn, Petroleum (London), 10, 36 and 
56 (1947). 

Rubber Products as a Widespread Cause of Eczema. 
P. Bonnevie, P. V. Marcussen, dcta Dermato-V enereol., 25, 163 
(1944). 

Electrical Conductivity of GR-S and Natural Rubber 
Stocks Loaded with Shawinigan and R-40 Blacks. P. E. 
Wack, R. L. Anthony, E. Guth, J. Applied Phys., 18, 456 (1947). 

Properties of Polychloroprene Molecules in Solution. 
I. Svedberg, P. Kinell, Harald Nordenson 60th Anniv. Vol., 321 
(1946). 

Elastic Losses in Some High Polymers as a Function of 
Frequency and Temperature. H. S. Sack, J. Motz, H. L. Raub, 
R. N. Work, J. Applied Phys., 18, 450 (1947). 


DOES PHILBLACK SPLICE ? 





FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 308 
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STAMFORD “FACTICE” 
VULCANIZED OIL 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 








Our products are engineered to fill every need in 
natural and synthetic rubber compounding wher- 


ever the use of vulcanized oil is indicated. 


We point with pride not only to a complete line of 
solid Brown, White, “Neophax” and “Amberex” 
grades, but also to our aqueous dispersions and 
hydrocarbon solutions of “Factice” for use in their 


appropriate compounds. 


Continuing research and development in our labor- 
atory and rigid production control has made us the 
leader in this field. 


The services of our laboratory are at your disposal 


in solving your compounding problems. 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


Stamford, Conn. 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of 
*Factice” Brand Vulcanized Oil 
Since 1900 








June, 1948 


TESTED 
Is TRUSTED 














Was this a TIRE CORD failure? 


* Scott Tester IP-4 is standard for tire 
cords. Operating on the exclusive 
Inclined-plane principle, it combines 
highest precision with adequate rug- 
gedness for continuous production 
testing. World-standard tests; “‘pic- 


turized” graph results. 


“4 dequate Testing Always Pays” 


ed Trademark 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 


90 Blackstone Street 


Mandatd of the Wel ld 
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Providence, R. I. 








Market Reviews 


CRUDE RUBBER 


Commodity meanigesyil 





WEEK-Enp ( NG PRICES 

Mar Ma Ma May May May 
M x 5 5 
Jur R 7s R 
lul 5 2.0 7 
Aug 8 55 1.7 8 
Sept 7 5 7 
Oct R 52 s5 
Nov s 4 5 
Dec s 5 f 5 
Jan.-M 8 5 
June-] ,. S 


RADING in rubber 


futures on the 





Commodity Exchange during May was 
very thin and consisted mainly of dealer 
operations. The total volume of sales for 





the month was 19,170 tons, as compared 
with the also non-impressive total of 25.- 
100 tons during April. Despite this dull- 
ness in demand, prices were at high levels, 
based on the strong positions of the Lon- 
he Singapore markets, which 
reported active demand from the Continent. 

June futures opened the month at 21.95¢ 
rose and fluctuated in the 22.00-22.80¢ 





don and 





range tor the next two weeks, reached 
the high of 23.22¢ on May 19, fell back to 
21.75¢ and closed the month at 22.30¢ 
after May went off the board. Toward 
the end of May a reaction set in, and 
prices declined, especially in the nearby 
positions. This weakness was said to be 


a technical reaction to the 
tion in nearby deliveries and was empha- 
sized by a wave of commission house sell- 
ing and profit-taki1 
In addition to 
demand 


top-heavy situa- 


Continental 
Eastern and 


he strong 
which pushed Far 


London markets up to levels above those 
in New York in some cases, the strong 
position of the domestic rubber markets 


could also be attributed to the rise in tire 


output and expectations that domestic con- 
sumers would soon enter the market in 
greater strength tl they have displaved 





in recent months, 


New York mpd Market 





Wr En SING PRICES 
M ul M May May Ma May 
N RS. 
M 75 22.95 
Jur ; ° 
7 Ne 5 
N RSS R 75 5 
N Me 4 7 oe QR >5 Q 
} | 5 97 RR 
oo trading on the New York 
Outside Market was rather quiet last 
month. Factory interest varied between 


light and moderate, with occasional spurts 
of heavier volume purchasing, particularly 
from the larger consumer. Offerings from 
the Far East were generally adequate, de- 


spite strong Continental demand and the 
dock strikes at Singapore and Swettenham 
ports. The strong European demand served 


to firm the Far Eastern prices, 
for the better rubber grades. 
The spot price for No. 1 Ribbed Smoked 
Sheet et the month at 23.50¢ on May 3 
held at 23.75¢ for the next three days, 
then fluctuated between 23.25¢ and 23.50¢ 


especially 
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until May 18, when it again rose to 23.75¢. 
\iter 23.75¢ until May 21, the 
irket underwent a technical adjustment 
futures market decline, and 
e price fell off somewhat, closing the 
month at 22.75¢ 

continued to be centered in 
earby deliveries and in the No. 1 grade, 
despite the relatively larger advance in 
the nearby positions as compared wiih the 
more distant deliveries. Trade sources ex- 
pressed the opinion that the noticeable up- 
turn in big factory interest would continue 
as a result of increased tire production 
\s in previous months, little demand was 
pparent tor the lower quality grades, and 
their prices fluctuated within a relatively 
jarrow range. No. 3° sheets moved be- 
ween 20.25¢ and 21.50¢ during the month; 
No. 2 Brown fluctuated between 17.00¢ 
and 25¢: and Flat Bark held within 
the -13.00¢ range. 


h olding at 








11 } 
tollowing the 


Demand 


] 
I 
t 
( 





Latices 


HE price of Hevea latex declined dur- 
ing May, and concentrates in tank car 
lots sold at approximately 27.75¢ a pound, 
according to Arthur Nolan, Latex Distrib- 
utors, Inc., writing in Lockwood's May 
Rubber Report. These lower prices should 
stimulate consumption, and some such in- 
crease is expected. To have substantial 
increases in consumption it is necessary to 
replace GR-S latex in volume outlets, but 
even at its lower price Hevea does not 
yet compare favorably with 18.50-20.25¢ 
GR-S latex despite the premium it can 
command. 

The Hevea latex price drop has also 
had the effect of further narrowing its 
premium over smoked sheet. With No. 1 
R.S.S. selling at approximately 23¢ a 
premium for latex has nar- 
point where its production 
considered economically de- 


pound, the 
rowed to the 
may not be 


sirable. Bearing out this point are re- 
ports from the Far East that some pro- 
ducers are considering converting their 
liquid latex output to smoked sheets which 


are both easier and cheaper to produce 
and ship. 

Mr. Nolan gives March consumption of 
Hevea latex as 2,135 long tons, dry weight. 
a 


is the highest recorded postwar con- 





sumption, and April is expected to show 
another small increase. March imports of 
Hlevea latex were 3,193 long tons, dry 
we ee and stocks at the end of the month 
were 8045 long tons, dry weight. The 
production of GR-S latex during April 
totaled 1,900 long tons, dry weight, an 


increase of 100 tons over the March figure. 


Neoprene latex production during April 
was 542 long tons, dry weight. The prices 
of GR-S and neoprene latices are un- 


changed. 


Fixed Government Prices* 


Guayule 

suave TCRHIOGG AOES) icacscssecicnkes $0.17% 

Latext 

Hevea, normal (tank car lots) ........ 30% 
Centrifuged (tank car lots) ......... 32% 














GR-S, Type 2 (tank car lots) os. cesses 18% 
CRPUOIE: TES) 5 wc hins pin aie ss ces 268 
(Less COrlogd,. GFUMS) 00.60 55.04000% 273 

Types 3 and 4 (tank car lots) ....... 1814 
Ca ESS re ee ara 26 
(Less carload 26 

Type 5 (tank car 20145 

Carload, dru UMS) cevseccecceeeeee 27 
(Less carload PRIA om kG ba ee er 

Plantation Sitios 

No. 1X Ribbed Smoked Sheets ........ 

iX Ti Pale Tatex (Crepe: i.<25.%%% 

Pate dumtes HCPA back a se hs re 
ie Pale Gatex Crepe: aca oss e0cws 28! 
k Pale TietekK TUTADE 406.565 4500 283 
Pale ates (CTEDE: o05 620s 55% 29 
ale Latex Crepe ..........-- 
Thin Pale Latex (¢ TEPC cose ceeeeece 

k m Pale Latex (reve 2660.6084000% 

Lit Re er eee eke ra kee 

RC M: \ Watermarked Crepe No. 16 ..... 





it Seca 28 
No. 1X Thin Pale Latex Crepe Trimmings .28' 
oe SE TIO AR EE IENDS 1s so. ano 19 tom ak 10 sole a os Fo .217 
ee See ee ee eee 215 
2 Remilled Blankets (Amber) ...... 213 
3 Remilled Blankets (Amber) ...... 215¢ 
NI bic ds cesar esae ened uacsee .185 
Synthetic Rubber 
GR-M (Neoprene GN) .....-.eee. Raves, aoe 
GR-M-10 (Neoprene GN-A) .......00. . we 
65 SR CT SS ee ree eee pee 18 
Se ENE Soon cca suas eRe eeKe ree 18! 
Wild Rubber 
Wormver Coarse ferude) ..<540s44504 12% 
CAV BSE BN PIR) o.cckisc6.5.5 0 ceases .20% 
Pelans: Fie. TCTNGC) 6.65500 wns es sass .145@ 
(Washed and dried) ........ cee .22% 
Cache. Ba! GOrude) occ -c.50:6.c 00 aerar ad 
OVaebed Gnd Gried) ..s06acs000ccn 19 
Neanwabiera CCrige) 2.56. ses cee ses 08% 
CWashed and Gried) ....cccesscnsees 18 


. For a complete list of all 
bers see Rubber Reserve Co. 
Distribution Circular, July 1, 

+ Prices per pound total solids, 

$ Plus average freight charge of 0.75¢ per 
pound dry weight. 


grades of dry rub- 
General Sales and 
1945, as amended. 





RECLAIMED RUBBER 


ONDITIONS in the reclaimed rub- 
ber market during May remained un- 
changed from those reported in our pre- 
vious review. Production and demand were 
both good, although no increase in de- 
mand was apparent from the introduction 
of second- and third-line tires. 

Final February and preliminary March 
statistics on the reclaimed rubber industry 
are now available. Production of reclaim 
during February totaled 23,678 long tons; 
consumption, 22,374 long tons; exports, 
1273 long tons; and month-end stocks, 
long tons. Preliminary figures for 

show a production of 24,083 long 
consumption, 24,719 long tons; ex- 
ports, 937 long tons; and end-of-month 
stocks, 38,657 long tons. 

There were no changes in reclaimed rub- 
ber prices during May, and current prices 
are listed below: 





March 


tons ; 


Reclaimed Rubber Prices 





Sp. Gr 
NVRGIG CITE ssk4e eases 1,18-1.20 
REIS Sokiiseees seaaes es 1.18-1.20 
Inner tube 
Jol SEP Sa Ae ee ters 1.20-1,22 
222 (SS ee ares 1.20-1.22 
En <<sos0se00s ee 1.18-1.20 
RG: ea wattle ts 1.16-1.18 
RG See wae n es aisle wes 1.50-1.52 
The above list includes those items or classes 
only that determine the price basis of all 
derivative reclaim grades. Every manufacturer 


of special reclaims in each 
featuring character- 
workability, an¢ 


produces a variety 
general group separately 
istic properties of quality, 
gravity at special prices. 
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dry rub- 
sales and 
amended. 


75¢ per 
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VULCANIZED 
VEGETABLE OILS 


—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES— 


Types, grades and blends for every 
purpose, wherever Vulcanized 
Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 
duction of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 





Represented by: 
HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


Akron — Boston — Trenton — Chicago — Denver — Los Angeles 














. June, 1948 


AS A PROCESSING AID- 


In comparison to similar stocks of equal hardness, 


stocks containing Solka-Floc give: 


Lower Mooney Plasticity Values 





20°F. Lower Batch Temperatures 





10% or More Saving in Power 





Greater Resistance to Scorching 





As little as 5 parts Solka-Floc BW 200 materially 
speeds and improves processing by deadening 
nerve, reducing shrinkage, and contributing to 


smoother calendered and extruded surfaces. 


Send your processing problems to our Technical 
Service Department for recommendations and a 


sample of SOLKA-FLOC, 


BROWN COMPANY 
[Quauiry] 
FOREMOST PRODUCERS PURIFIED CELLULOSE 
PULP SALES OFFICES: 500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. * 
465 CONGRESS STREET, PORTLAND 3, ME. * 110 S. DEARBORN STREET, 


CHICAGO 3, ILL. * 58 SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CAL. * 
BROWN CORPORATION, 906 SUN LIFE BLDG., MONTREAL 2, P.Q., CANADA 
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SCRAP RUBBER 


HE scrap rubber market saw only lim- 

I ng May as reclaimers 
either stayed out of the market or bought 
in vel Previously 
quoted prices were still in effect despite 
the market dullness. 

Mixed tubes had only routine business 
transacted, and the movement of red and 
black tubes was virtually at a standstill, 
particularly in the East. Dealers reported 
that it was becoming increasingly difficult 
to move peelings, even the No. 1 natural 
grade 

Export business fell off somewhat. al- 
though the flow of supplies was still = 
substantial. Most traders believed this lull 
to be temporary since foreign buyers were 
still showing firm interest in scrap rubber, 
but were being hampered by import license 
and credit restrictions. Credit difficulties 
should be alleviated by ERP, and a pick-up 
in export business should take place when 
the plan goes into effect. 

Following are dealers’ buying prices for 

; in carload lots, delivered to 





ited activiiv du 


1 
‘y restricted quantities 


1 
+ 
( 














mills at points indicated: 
Akro1 
Oo 
t 7 ’ 
Mix - yr es. Peer Te $13 $13 
S.A. - te > 
T 
Peeling tur a EES 5 ) 50. 
NUL esebcnens cee cath san ens < 31 
¢ per Lb 
M pe 1ne 
Re ia es ae9 ; 
Bi t S «ssseene 5 5 ) 
: pli iedicded adore? Aedes 4.75 4.75 
M : . : 4.79 








N¥ York ( ExcuHA) 
WE Enp ( s PRICES 
M \ M M: M M 
Fut s 7 Q s 
Sc A ‘ 
Nov 7 ; Re Q 
NM 5 7 4¢ 78 
M 2.1 2 
Tu R : - P 


HE cotton market during May was 

thin, with most of the activity profes- 
sional in nature. Market undertones were 
nervous, and speculative interest was rife. 
Most traders and mills stayed out of the 
market, waiting to see what the effect of 
ECA cotton purchases would be. Price 
levels remained high despite irregular trad- 

















ing, and fluctuati ns took place within a 

elatively larrow ge 

The 15 1: int niddling spot teh was 
38.48¢ on May 1, fluctuated irregular] "0 
the face of a nervous market, then ‘bs 
to rise as speculati interest ‘nse 
with reports of « ECA buying, nearby 
shipments to Japan under the semi-private 
credit arrangement, and rumors of credit 
requests from China, Spain, and. other 
countries for the purchase of cotton. This 
speculz cover coupled with price 
fixing mill and foreign demand and 
a strong stock market resulted in the 
monthly high spot cotton price of 39.14¢ 

May 15. Prices remained at the 39.00¢ 
level for the next week, then fell off witl 
reports that ECA was ting Europea 


purchases of cotton in order to establish 
a sound procurement policy. This move 
by ECA was also seen as an attempt to 
keep the lid on domestic cotton prices by 
delaying purchases until the new crop 
appears. This crop is reported to be large 
and in conjunction with a greater than 
normal carryover of old cotton should 
help keep prices at reasonable levels. 
At the close of the month the spot price 
was 38.92¢. 

Although no. official itn arse Was 
made, it we - reported that the rea pur- 
hipments of cotton under ECA 

following: Italy. 
46,000 bales; Eng- 
1,500 bales ; 


ché ises all id s 
would consist of the 
115,000 bales; France, 
land, 2,000 bales; Norway, 
and Austria, 2,500 bales. 


Fabrics 


Trading in the cotton gray goods mar- 
ket last month was characterized by slow 
sales and softened prices in some categor- 
ies. With the exception of drills and 
twills most fabrics were in the doldrums. 
The market was said to be going through 
a period of adjustment in which buyers 
were coming around to the policy of pur- 
chasing for shorter periods ahead. 
in most categories were readily available 
in the current market, and inquiries were 
made mostly for nearby deliveries. 

good volume of business in most 
drills and twills was recorded for delivery 
through the third quarter. There was 
some easing in supply of certain drills 
for third-quarter delivery, and a few price 
decreases took place. The osnaburg mar- 
ket was extremely listless, and many pro- 
ducers were either considering switching 
fabrics or had already 


Goods 


looms off these 
done so. 

Trading in all classes of sheetings was 
also dull, and many manufacturers were 
facing the problem of whether to continue 
production of sheetings at a normal rate 
and pile them up in stock or to curtail 
production to some extent. Most mills 
were banking on a strong revival in sheet- 
ing demand within the next month and 
were therefore loath to reduce production. 
The movement of print cloths was slow, 
and almost no interest was displayed in 
fourth 1-quarter deliveries. 

Demand for tire fabrics was slow be- 
cause of the dull overall tire situation, 
while the movement of hose and_ belting 
duck showed some slowdown as a result 
of the coal miner's strike. There was some 
evidence of increased government buying, 
and the artificial leather business continued 
at an active pace. The rainwear trade was 
quite busy as a result of the recent con- 





tinuing heavy rainfall. 
OMESTIC rayon’ shipments during 


\pril totaled 89,500,000 pounds, 1% 
below the March level. Deliveries in the 
first four months of the year reached 
352,700,000 pounds, 16°¢ above the cor- 
responding 1947 period. Rayon filament 
yarn shipments in April were 67,200,000 
pounds and consisted of 44,600,000 pounds 
viscose and cupra and 22,600,000 pounds 
acetate. Rayon staple plus tow shipments 
in April were 22,300,000 pounds, also 1% 
below the March level. Total rayon fila- 
ment yarn stocks held by producers at the 
end of April amounted to 9,100,000 pounds, 
ot which 6,500,000 pounds were viscose 


and cupra yarn and 2,000,000 pounds were 
acetate yarn. 

Rayon production in the first quarter of 
1948 totaled 268,300,000 pounds, 16 and 
3° higher than the first and last quarters, 
respectively, of 1947 and the seventh con- 
secutive quarter that the industry has es- 
tablished a new quarterly production rec- 
ord. If this rate is maintained for the 
balance of the year, an annual rate of 
well over one billion pounds is in pros- 
pect. Deliveries of filament yarn to do- 
mestic consumers in the first quarter of 
this vear also broke all previous records 
with a total of 197,100,000 pounds, ex- 
ceeding the last quarter of 1947 by 4% 
Firs.-quarter yarn shipments to tire manu- 
facturers were 57,700,000 pounds, slightly 
below the last-quarter 1947 total, but 3% 
higher than the corresponding period a 
year ago. 
~ Beaunit Mills, Inc., announced during 
April that it intends to build a rayon 
yarn plant at Childersburg, Ala. This 
plant will have an annual capacity of 10,- 
000,000 pounds of viscose filament yarn 
and is expected to be in operation by Jan- 
uary 1, 1949. United Rayon Corp., New 
York, a newly organized company, also 
announced plans to construct a new rayon 
producing plant at a site not yet named. 
The proposed annual capacity of this plant 
is placed at 4,000,000 pounds of viscose 
filament yarn and 8,000,000 pounds of vis- 
cose staple. 





Kube-Kut Sawdust 


UBE-CUT sawdust, under the name 

of Kube-Kut, has been developed by 
Michael Wood Products, Inc., for drying 
and polishing plastics, metals, and other 
materials. The sawdust is made from green 
maple, is screened to insure uniformity of 
particle size and elimination of bark, and 
is thoroughly dried. The absence of elon- 
gated slivers makes the material easy to 
shake free from products which it is 
used to polish or dry. It does not pulver- 
ize readily in tumbling operations and 1s 
also said to leave no film on the surface 
of the product being tumbled. In addition 
to its uses in polishing and drying, Kube- 
Kut is also suitable for application as a 
fibrous filler in phenolic plastics. The saw- 
dust is available in a variety of meshes 
to suit individual needs and is packed in 
50-pound_ bags. 





Styron Sheet Stock 


ULL production on Styron sheet stock 

developed for low-cost transparent con- 
tainers has been announced by the plastics 
division of Willson Magazine Camera Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Made from Dow Chemi- 
cal Co.'s Styron polystyrene resin, the 
sheets are produced in thicknesses of 1/16-, 
3/32-, 1/8-. and 3/16-inch. The economic 
factor of Styron sheet, together with the 
plastic’s properties of low water  ab- 
sorption, dimensional stability, mechanical 
strength, and other inherent properties, 
has created a demand for it by manufac- 
turers in the fields of refrigeration, fluor- 


escent lighting, display, aircraft, auto- 
mobiles, communications, packaging, and 
others, Willson reports. P resent produc- 


tion is geared to 2,000 square feet a day, 
regardless of thickness, and the sheet is 
available in both clear and opaque types 
in a wide range of colors. 
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2N€y& Solving 
2, WBthis problem 


and this 
problem 








helps get Whittaker produces minerals, 
the answer colors and pigments to specifica- 


tion for many industries. The 
to yours 


paint manufacturer comes to Whit- 
taker. So does the plastics molder 
and so does the textile man. And so 
do many more. Each one has his particular problem, 
and solving them all puts Whittaker in an excellent posi- 
tion to supply the answer to yours. 


Call on Whittaker for the minerals, colors and pigments 
you need. You can be sure of the same high quality from 
shipment to shipment—a positive way to control quality 
and uniformity in your own preparations. For technical 
data. laboratory samples or a friendly consultation, write 
Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc., 260 W. Broadway, New 
York 13. N. Y. 


MINERALS + COLORS + PIGMENTS 





ALUMINUM SILICATE » ASBESTOS + BARYTES + BENTONITE + BLACKS + BLANC 
FIXE + CALCIUM CARBONATE + CALCIUM HYDROXIDE + CALCIUM OXIDE 
CALCIUM SULFATE + CHALK +* CLAYS * COLORS » CHROMIUM OXIDE GREEN 
DIATOMACEOUS EARTH + EARTH COLORS « GRAPHITE * HYDRATED LIME + IRON 
OXIDE » KAOLIN + LIME « LIMESTONE » MAGALITE * MAGNESIUM CARBONATE 
MAGNESIUM OXIDE * LO- MICRON MAGNESIUM SILICATE * MICA * PARIS WHITE 
PUMICE STONE + PYROPHYLLITE + RED OXIDE + SERICITE + SILICA + SLATE 
SOAPSTONE + STEARATES + TALC + VENETIAN RED * WHITING » YELLOW OXIDE 


GUTTA. 
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Constructions 
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COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 


Current Quotations 


Abrasives 








57, 62, 67, 77 





Accelerator-Activators, Inorganic 


Lin hvdrated 
€ lrated , 


1 
L 





$0.0425 
43.00 


69 














Alka 
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y 

















Mow we w 


Piet 





> Sr Go ie ie 











We > ie Se tty 
OS OS bes Ot Hm OS OO 








Antiseptic 
G-4 
G-11 











Bonding Agents 





















MDI lb. $7.25 $7.75 
50 : t 3.60 3.85 
Ty-Ply Q. S.. 1 675 8.00 
Brake Lining Saturants 
Fe, ANOS Bs ces =e . lb 0175 .0185 
Resinex L-5... : lb. .0225 .03 
Carbon Blacks 
Conductive Channel—CC 
Continental R-20, -40 lb .055 
Kosmos/Dixie....... lb. 15 
Spheron C lb. 12 
I Binge : lb 10 
N haa Ge b 22 
Voltex lb, 15 
Easy Processing Channel—EPC 
Cor ental AA ; lb. 055 .102 
Kosmobile 77, Dixiedensed 
7c oes 1b, 07 1125 
Micronex W-6.... lb. 07 125 
Spheron #9.... lb .07 A4d7 
WVAOCD PED on sessed see oars lh 055 .102 
Wyex lb 07 115 
Hard Processing Channel—HPC 
Continental F........ lb, .055 102 
4 : one lb .07 ys 
smobile S/ Dixiedensed S/h, .07 .1125 
i n Mk: IT... lb 07 1125 
1 #4. l 07 Py te Wg 
#6. lt 555 102 





Medium Processing Chan 


















INDIA 


nel—MPC 





Arrow TX. lb, 07 115 
Continental A.. lb. .055 -102 
Ke obile S-66 Dixiedensed 
ss lb .O7 1125 
mex Standard.......ib. .07 1125 
le , a tere An .07 117 
l 055 102 
Conductive Furnace—CF 
Statex A lb. OS .10 
ing I } 09 
Fast Extruding Furnace—FEF 
Statex M lb. 055 095 
Fine Furnace—FF 
Statex B 0575 0975 
Sterling 99 lb. 065 105 
105 ; lb. 0732 a bf 
“ulcar i 0732 Pi kg 
High Abrasion Furnace—HAF 
Philblack O. lb. 07 .1132 
Hich Elongation Furnace—HEF 
sterling K lb. .05 .09 
High Modulus Furnace—HMF 
Continex HMF.. lb 05 075 
Kosmos 40, Dixie 40. . lb. 05 .09 
<a) s 50, Dixie 50 lb 055 095 
05 075 
hb 0525 095 
05 .09 
b 05 09 
lb 055 095 
Reinforcing Furnace—RF 
Kosmos 60 Dixie 60 lt 0732 115 
Semi-Reinforcing Furnace—SRF 
Continex SRF. . SS lb 035 
Essex R lb. 035 
Furnex lb. 035 75 
Gaste lb. 035 .07 
Kosmos 20/ Dixie 20 lb, 035 075 
Pelletex : lb 035 .075 
Sterling NS, R,S lb, 035 075 
Very Fine Furnace—VFF 
Statex K.. lb. .0732 1125 
Fine Thermal—FT 
33 Ih 05 
Medium Thermal—MT 
Thermax lt .03 
Chemical Stabilizers 
Lead stearate lh 48 49 
Vanstay lb 38 40 
White lead, basi lt 19 20 
Colors 
Black 
Black Paste #25 a2 40 
BK Iron Oxides f 03 11 
Lampblack, comml. lt O07 30 
Superjet t 0675 1025 
Mapicc 0975 10 
MB Mineral Blacks 0315 0675 
Blue 
Du Pont 945 3.95 
Heveatex pastes } 80 1.45 
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Sih Ey Ec) ca ea ae lb. 
PNSMSUR Cece aan. aisle aw os lb. 
Brown 
Brown Paste #5, #10....../b. 
Iron oxide, brown..... Ds 
Perr, lb. 
Metallic brown...........db. 
Plastics brown......... lb. 
Drea, OUPnt. 4.6.6... Ds 
aw , ig caer lb. 
Umber, piietiteh sect nee 
BIW ec cise ; lb 
Green 
i eee rere 
Oxide... emai lb, 
ge Pont. : OG 
lb. 
lb, 
lb, 
Seceiaieia ees lb, 
G-9976. somos Soe lb. 
Heveatex pastes die ang lb. 
RUE = ONES os 4 sere oie oie. lb, 
pO ae ere reer ees lb. 
Orange 
OU ING ors. ok bise a ose lb. 
Orange Paste #13.........1b. 
ere ee lb, 
6 os ¢ me bioieea tes ReOe 
Red 
ey. trisulfide....... lb, 
R. M. P. Sulfur Free... .Jb. 
Z.P. ME on ere 3 
Cadmium red lithopone wees 
Cadmolith Red........ lh, 
BW PONG acoso 5c .s kc ss lb. 
Indian Red..... aaa ee 
Iron oxide, red.......... lb 
LAKE... os.0-0. « lh 
Mapico... lb 
at Paste #17, I-2 lb 
el. te lb 
Tone Sc onaig Seaae Lb, 
Toners een ere SF 
PSCATAREG: 3.5 5402 os Ry 
Venetian Red....... a wes 
ered 
A nony oxide ee 
Li spon e, titanated.. lh, 
Gryptone BT ....05..5:.. lb, 
Titanium pigments 
Ragor DW oi. 0.50% lb, 
R-110 lh 
Ti-Cal lb 
Ce A oe lb 
Pitanox-A, -AA lb 
BBR Sah Kiss we Ih 
Cy ee etc 
RA, RA-10. ....... lb, 
Zopaque ; lb, 
Zine oxide, comml. lb, 
Az 20 LZZ-1 1, -44, -55... . 1b. 
mk ror. 
Z, leaded . Lb, 
Bante ‘AAA, lead free . lb, 
35% leaded.... ‘aceite 
50% leaded lb, 
Florence Green Seal-8.. ./b. 
Red Seal-9 nn iid lb. 
White Seal-7..... aes 
Horsehead XX-4, lh, 
oe 15, ae 72 eer 8 
Da wait 1b. 
Protox: 166. ses lb. 
. Joe, lead free. ... lb. 
Zine sulfide, comml.... lb, 
Cryptone ZS-800......./b. 
Yellow 
Cadmium yellow lithopone lh. 
Cadmolith Yellow. .....lb. 
Chrome was ere 
Du Pont eas ed lb, 
Iron oxide, yellow + ahs 
Mz apico : 6 ets 
Ocher, yellow. rere lb. 
ptan-TOne........ : lb, 
Toners avant lb. 
Yellow D.. eae lb, 
Dispersing Agents 
Darvan Nos. 1, 2.... lh, 
Stan-Chem lb, 
Triton R-100 a 


Dusting Agents 


Glycerized Liquid Lubricant 


concentrated.. , gal. 
lb, 
lb, 
ton 
m 
on 

Extenders 
Advagum 1098 lb, 
1198 Ih, 
B. R. S. 700 lb 
B.R. T. No. 7 lb. 
Califlux 510, 550. lh, 
G. P. Ib, 
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Dielex B 


Factice, Amberex.......-. lb. 
hate f A eee ey 


Mir he Rubbers 
rem k Diamond. 





x 
Rubber substitute, 
Ree i 
Synthetic 100. «2. 6c eee ‘. 


Vinsol Resin....... 


NAG UEIIB Me soos i lo racasg aloud 


Fillers, Inert 


Asbestos fiber......... 
Barytes, floated, white. 
Off- — domestic. 

INO Mle gs nie cw aa 


Blanc ws pie taratateve-ai ere oie ons 


Clays: 


Cham PION... cceccecece 
Crow: Bh 9) 161-06 ose 6:60 ad 8306-% 


W-1291 English. ...... 


Flocks: 


Cotton, dark 


eran 


White. 


Fabrifil x: 24-G. 3 
Des w.c2 sls uve 9 


Filtioc 6000. 


Kalite 


Lead su Ifate, bi JaSIC 





Finishes 
Black-Out.... 
Flocks 


Cotton, dark. . 


Dyed. 
White 5 
Rayon, color pred 
White. wi 
Rubber lacquer, clear. 
re 
Shoe varnish ........ 
Wiss 6006020 


Wax, Bees. . 
Carnauba 


Montan.. 

No. 118, colors. 
_ Neutral. 
an Wax.. 


Pe uwet 10 
Aerosol 


AgeRite Dispersions 

Amberex Solutions. 

Antox, dispersed. . 

Aquarex BBX, Conc. 
D 


MDL Paste 


ME 

NS 

SMO 
Areskap 50 

100, dry 


Black No. 25, disy 











65. 00 


13.00 





F-40-900. ve Se eere 








$0.06 Factice dispersions ... 
337 ‘ 5 Laton L.. 
153 / Marmix 
19 Micronex, colloidal 
.144 Y 
25.00 / 30.00 
1 





P.37 
44.00 P-398. 





pHR Latex Chemical 
/ 29.00 eo ee 
a R-2 Crystals....... 
‘ ie WUT 15 ay acca a aloivars 
18 317 Santomerse D...... 
16 33 a ee ae 
41 ; Setsit No. 5.... 
.025 035 Stablex G..... 
332 / 36 EE ee ee 
Bae ea kee eh 
Sulfur r Dispe rsion, 50° 
eis cpg eere ears 
76.50 Tepedone...... 6.4. 
3 46.25 Tergitol wetting agents 
Lo 00 / 20.00 Zinc oxide, dispersed. . 
47.75 
/ 120.00 — Lubricants 
im stearate, precip. /b. 
Aqu x D ; as 
11. 00 23.00 MDL Paste.... Pf 
29.00 varbowax cot — ids 





Ce lite bees cet 


sior 











.095 112 
45 .85 
12 20 
095 
135 
16 
.105 
.0O 
1575 1675 
06%, | 06795 
055 0575 
063 5 .0675 
0725 O75 
O6° x. 0679 
0675 0825 
00 
50 
00 
00 55.00 
7.00 27.00 
00 
OO 
00 
0675 
055 0575 
00 27.50 
50 16.50 
0 t 
e 
s. 18, 19E, 20 
0 8.00 
095 ski 
45 .85 
12 .20 
90 1.50 
75 1.25 
00 2.00 
00 50 
45 
00 32.00 
58 ste 
.66 1.15 
45 47 
86 1.41 
76 1.31 
25 1.30 
55 .60 
15 18 
165 195 
.16 19 
.20 
30 
46 
35 
60 2.25 
.1675 «ko 
54 
78 
76 
30 
92 
60 
50 
30 
60 
30 
60 
42 W-100D 
70 G. B. Light Pr ss ( 
22 Heavy R O 
29 7 Hercol 
R5 Indor 
70 IMH 
Lead 
365 50 Magnes stear 
10 12 Nevil 
25 Resins 























80.0575 


10 





-VeV 17 
Nev 02 
Nevtex 10 0775 
90 20 
\ 1-D O55 
mal 15 
F] 1825 
2016 met" 4 
Re 2457, 2718 04 
N i O55 
34 07 
\ 5 075 
046 
ex Al-111 21 
(3-25, 100 75 
097: 
10, -2 12 
75, -100 115 
+S0 15 
S.O.S 29 
i) O55 
Ie 139 
15 
427 12 
Ub 
O9O75 
O25 
05 
6 305 
42 4 
ISSO ei 
1919 68 
ot 0) 
10 ”) 
20 25 
‘ O775 
; ' ee 
> tu) 
101 Cc 
4100 
Hoo 
SOU 
2 1Q 2] 
2 
- 1 
e ] 
X-1 Resi: s ( A 0: 
XX-100 Resi: 0525 
Reclaiming Oils 
Bardex 
Bard 
4 013 
B \ 0325 
BWH-1 11- 
Dipent 122 60 
D ( 2 
D ‘ 10 0525 
ly > 
H R { O25 
; 15 
42 20 
] O5 
1621 025 
( 10 25 
C-28 , 
( ‘) 
C-42 27 
)-4 3 
a= 21 
QO ( 46 
I 101 








029 
O25 
0235 





Reinforcers, Other Than Carbon Black 
B.R. C. Nos: 18, 19E, 20; 

22 lb. $0.0125 
11 .06 
40.00 


$0.0135 
125 
50.00 











Al Flake ton 16.00 »? 00 
N 5 n 20,00 
Bar ler n 12.00 
B ton 40.00 
Cc ton 30.00 
& D 9.50 16.00 
ton 13.00 
R ton 28.00 
n 17.00 
R , 2.50 29.00 
\ 33 n 30.00 
n 13.00 9.50 
5.442 D 5.00 
0525 
065 1175 
0975 1275 
N 4 SG5 42 
395 2 
Os 
Res 50 115 55. 
CEO 1 3 
OS 
28 
175 
05 1275 
€ 5 ed 
Os 125 
) 5, S-1 36 4:3 
1 B l 65 75 
Millical ton 25.00 
\ » 105.00 


115 17 
139 210 
15 2075 
06 17 
0975 1675 
75 .82 
85 92 
74 81 
36 45 
35 50 
35 

t .02 0285 

lt 0325 .0375 
44 

t 055 .06 











55 
Solvents 
Benzol, industrial 29 
Ray pas .60 
S O875 
etrachlor 095 
Cosol No. 1 38 
2 8 
e 
Skellys B 
* 
R 
25 
2.50-W Hi-Flash Solvent ga 37 
X-60 Solvent I, 24 32 
Xylol, industrial fi ees A7 
Synthetic Resins 
Mar 1 VR-16 33 50 


Synthetic Rubbers and Latices 
Butapr NAA 44 
: : 9 415 








$55 49 

Cher I \-1 5 60 
Chemigum Latex Type 101 

Tey at 7 10) 

15 55 53 

25. EP, OS-10 40) 435, 

25 42 455 











wd as 
601, 601-: 





Tackifiers 














irex-10, 25, -40 


b, $0.48 $0.53 
41 46 


»g ot 

30 38 

\ 32 40 
r'ype AC, CG 50 
65 
40 
30 
1.00 

39 425 

4() 435 

47 005 





Vulcanizing Agents 


Dibenzo G- 








ux 


ux 








€ I 
( 


Tus 


M-F-.. Ib, 2.65 
2 eer Ih, 1.00 
b. 2 











lb. O82: 
lb. 135 
lb. 3 0825 
100 lbs. 1.5 2.00 
bh 2 
/ 45 
49 
.2275 
.2275 





R-100 
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: Top-Quality that never varies! 
THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 

433 AKRON, OHIO 

i WABASH, IND. «+ HUNTINGTON, W. VA. + WACO, TEXAS 

30 BAYTOWN, TEXAS © BARNESVILLE, GA. + PASADENA, CAL. 

x GENERAL Associated Factories: 

15 TIRE CANADA + MEXICO + VENEZUELA + CHILE + PORTUGAL 

12 Ns “ 

11 nee 

if 

113, Service and Reliability — For Your Rubber Needs 


: CRUDE RUBBER 
065 PLANTATION * WILD * BALATAS * GUMS * GUAYULE 


i In Akron LIQUID LATEX In New York 
i E. P. LAMBERT CO. SOUTH ASIA CORP. 


First National Tower Akron 8, Ohio 11 Broadway New York 4, N. Y. 
2025 HEmlock 2188 Digby 4-2050 


: - FLEXO uw 0 INTS for all moving feed lines 















































epintnanientaiian SAFE DEPENSASLE 
2175 
es Low sciatonance « maintenance cost ‘eee simple Long ia eile free 
33 construction service 
oi STYLE “B” STYLE “A” STYLE “F" STYLE “H 
-_ NO SPRINGS, NO GROUND SURFACES TO WEAR, NO SMALL OR COMPLICATED PARTS. 
H S. A. ARMSTRONG, LTD. 
FLEXO SUPPLY CQ., 4651 Page Blvd., St. Louis 13, Mo. tconodo {irs dupont st, Toronto's, Ontario 

45 
49 a 
2275 - T T 
2275 “BRAKE LININGS” 

VOLUME 1 OF THE BRAKE LIBRARY By T. R. STENBERG 

A comprehensive eyelopedia of the history and construction of brake linings of all types—how to seleet materials and avoid 

failures and troubles—based on actual experience and extensive research and presented in simple and comprehensive lan- 

guage. 91 pages. 842 x IL inches, indexed. COPIES $2.00 POSTPAID 

Address 

INDIA RUBBER WORLD 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
re QUALITY INTEGRITY SERVICE 
gs 67 YEARS WITHOUT REORGANIZATION 
GP, BELTING 
part Transmission—Conveyor—Elevator 
PACKING 

Sheet & Rod Packings 
HOSE for every condition 
for every purpose 
Water—Fire—Air—Steain 
Mechanical Specialties of Every Description 
HOME RUERBER COMPANY 
Factory & Main Office 
TRENTON 5, N. J. 

a ee LONDON: 107 Cliftoa St., Finsbury CHICAGO: 168 North Clinton St. NEW YORK: 80-82 Reade St. 
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Estimated Automotive Pneumatic Casings and Tube Shipments, _ = Sua \pril 
Production, and Inventory—March and February, 1948: First seeing ieckesmsailomtietis ais 
Quarter 1948-47 DW12-26 ia ; 3" 
1948 DW12-34 : 5 1696 
; DW16-26 1,270 








Months 
4,902,774 . . 
13,112,476 24x15.90 316 

: 12? 





2,643,772 egnt's 
50,932 353.765 25x15.00 ? 
$,555,303 +13.41 18,369,015 26x17.00:.... : ss 
640,221 10.38 20,290,956 38x22.00 ‘ 2g 
GQ 2g 69 ~12.90 3,017,502 
Toral 2,957,740 














































505,191 $41,992 1,411,736 1,613,987 
539.467 536,312 1,703,645 2 410,074 
102.604 111,275 303,478 357 ,384 
1,147,352 +5.30 1,089,579 ». 418.859 4,381,445 
1,261,424 L.i2 1,275,672 3,949,068 4,709,537 . eae 
2 059,378 6.11 1,940,861 2,059,378 998,000 Foreign Trade Opportunities 
listed below 
2» 365.790 2.019.551 6,715,109 6.516.761 oe uy eae 
3 183,239 2 887.248 9,503,106 15,522,550 Spee Tih 
153,626 199,536 509,801 711,149 ees 
5.702.655 £11.68 5,106. 16,728,016 22,750,460 iL Ah re ae 
6.901.645 L 8.08 6,385,394 21,137,961 25,000,493 ays Barca” 
11,352,647 +11.61 10,171,949 11,352,647 4,515,502 Taree TG 
; partment of Commer 
s for $1 each. Inter 
» _ - Le inies shou 
2 » 681 2,018,995 6,708,186 6,510,576 listed concerning 
2 2,382,151 7,858,589 12,814,421 ments 
260 104,171 278,979 617,882 
5 974 +15.15 4,505,317 14,845,754 19,942,879 
5,527,591 +~11.00 4,979,609 16,732,851 24,481,266 
9,930,012 + 283 9,656,977 9,930,012 8,049,894 ting Hasek 7 
2 5 
: m EGE a ° a: truck tires, 
» , Mexico 164, 40 < 
2 le Janeiro, Brazil: automobile part; 
Sirketi,”’ Tar 
irkey: wire and 
Box N 
Rims Appraisal and Branded by The Tire & Rim Association, Inc. 
Rim § April, 1948 Rim S \pril, 1948 : 
15° & le | 
15 0) 2,286 2OxS.0 3.331 
15x4.00 25,451 24x8.0 308 
16x4.00 144,911 19x8.3 950 
15x4.50 4.813 0x8 635 
16x4.50} 256.84 24x8.37\ 1,581 
15x5.00E 155,806 19x9.00\ 10 ra 
16x5.00F 56,089 20x9.00V 70 aterials. 
15x5.30F 58,633 24x9.00\ 34 Societa Commerciale “Macchine—S. C. M., 


93 20x10.0 





FI 
17: 

17x5.0 

18x5.0 

20x5.0 

2Ux5.00$ 29,710 24x6.005 
17x5.5 ° 24 O82 24xs8 001 
15x5.50S 10 2Sxs.00'] 
20 OS ) 47 40x8.00'] 


1 
9,471 
0 1,158 \ 
8 








15x¢ V6-24 ae 

20x60 >] 0 W8-24 Import Opportunities 

2Ox6.01 TS.OSS W8-32 4 oa 

15x6.00 1] W836 $513 . \ntonio Cressi, 8n., Corse Torino, Ger 
20x6.0 264 Ws-40 217 

15x¢ 160 W9-24 3,660 I 

2Ox¢ 27.99 W928 21.072 | 1 

15x6.51 1,023 W9-38 7,002 ! 

20x6 Af 4.827 W10-28 765 I > 
15x7 Lit W10-3¢ 770 P 

17x7 $85 WW 10-28 8,339 - 

Ox7 7895 W 10-40 420 

2Ox7 0) 12,975 W11-26 15353 M ( 
15x7 76 YWS3S8 398 | 

20x7 7.544 W958 9,147 cle 

DIT 5 ABO YW10-26 31 

] rf 671 IW10-38 12,170 es 

2 7 S20] YW 10-42 S04 

22x7 S.7SF IW11-24 3,480 > 

20x7 7.008 W111 2 € 715 > 

24x75 $130 IW11-28 3,901 er | 
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957,740 



































CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 
Effective July 1, 1947 
SITUATIONS WANTED RATES 
Light face type $1.25 per line (ten words) Light face type 40c per line (ten words) Light face type $1.00 per line (ten —_ 
Bold face type $1.60 per line (eight words) Bold face type 55c per line (eight words) Bold face type $1.40 per line (eight words) 


GENERAL RATES 


Allow nine words for keyed address. 


Address All Replies to New York Office at 
New York 16, N. Y. 


386 Fourth Avenue, 


SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 


Replies forwarded without charge 

















tive, most desir: ible Industrial and Jobber following. Salary, 
count, or commission to 


single. Address Box No. 117, care of Inpta RUBBER WORLD. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


CONSULTING WORK: CHE MISTRY, PHY sit S. ENG INEE RING, 


rganization, by an experienced NSULTING ENGINEER, —.\ddress 
x No. 116, care a: Inpia RUBE rE k WORLD, 

MANUPACTURERS’ AGENT—SALESMAN—SALES MANAGER 
18 vears’ complete Mechanical Rubber Sales experience. Large, Jucra 





average 6,000.00 u wards \ge 


CHEMIST, 20 





EXBERTENCE, 7 YEARS SUPERVISORY. 

















Rubber and plastic compounding, n olding. and extruding. Desires po ) 
as department head or plant superintendent. Eastern location. \ddress 
Box No. 118, care of Inpia RUBBER WORLD. 

LATEX TECHNOLOGIST SEEKS POSITION AS ASSISTANT TO 
Works Manager or to chief chemist or as general foreman, 18 years’ ex 
perience in Latex formulation, compounding, production of g Ike 
claimed Dis} persions, Colloids in general. Laboratory and_ shop. rou 
tine. Excellent references. Single. Location, West Coast preferred. .\d 
dress Box No. 126, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLL. 

COMPOUNLER AND PRODUCTION SUPERVISOR. THOROUGH 
knowledge natural and synthetic latices, blown sponge, vinyls, dyes and 
colors, Ten years’ experience calendering, es press and heat cur 
ing, printing. Thirty-five: married. Available reasonable notice. Ad 
dress Box No. 129, care of INpIA RUBBER WORE BD, 

RUBBER one SYNTHE TICS TECHNOLOG IST, 19 YEARS 
chief chemist in arge of development and quality control in lab. and 
plant. eeshed “products include vie roofed goods, offset and 
newsp aper press blankets, rollers, flotation equ lipment coatings, vinyls, 
diaphragms, synthetic shoe soling, oil-res ita int industrial fabrics. Address 

xx No. 131, care of Inpia RUBBER WORLD, 


Bo 


CHIEF CHEMIST, NOW EMPLOYED, DESIRES POSITION AS 


assistant to technical director or sales engineer with reliable firm. 
Prefer New York location. 17° years’ experience in compound de- 


Ve 


lopment and production of calendered, coated, and combined = fa- 


briecs, utilizing pyroxylin, latex, vinyls, synthetic, and natural rub- 
ber. Energetic and capable of handling laboratory and production 
problems. Address Box No. 132, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 





phi 


In 


SITUATIONS OPEN — 
SPONCE RUBBER EXPERT, MUST BE FULLY VERSED IN AL. I 


ses of Sponge Molding — State age, experience, and salary req 
first letter Address Box No, 119 care of InpIA RUBBER WORL D. 


WANTED: PLANT ENGINEER. SUCCESSFUL MEDIUM-SIZED 


rubber factory has excellent opening, plant engineer capable super- 
Vising steam power plant, all maintenance, and new installations, ete. 


Graguaxte engineer preferred. 


Rl 


Address Box No. 120, care of INDIA 
BBER WORLD. 





We have an opening for a man to take complete charge 
of small rubber plant. Must be entirely familiar with all 
the operations from Mill Room to finishing operation. 
Exceptional opportunity for right party. Write in detail 
Past experiences and salary expected. All replies will be 
kept in strict confidence. 


Address Box No. 128, care of India RUBBER WORLD. 











PLANT MANAGER 


Experienced man who can take full charge of 
operation, compounding, and development of a 
large rubber canvas footwear plant in the Orient. 
State qualifications, experience, salary, etc. Address 
Box No. 101, care of India RUBBER WORLD. 








Eastern Reclaimer desires 


TECHNICIAN and REPRESENTATIVE 
FOR CUSTOMER SERVICING 


State experience. Technical Training. previous 

employment. education and background. salary 

expected. Strictly confidential. 

Our personnel know of this advertisement. 
Adress 

Box No. 115. Care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD 











SALESMEN TO CALL ON RUBBER M ANU F \C TU RE RS IN 
Eastern United States to sell DB k Masterbatch f 
ucts, mats, ete. .\ddress Box No. 124, care of INpIA Rt ar i E k WOR L D 











RUBBER TECHNOLOGIST BETWEEN 25-35 YEARS OF AGE, 
with organic chemical background, for development work on molded 
rubber products, Proposed development will eventually involve ap- 
plication of all types of commercially available elastomers. Send 
full details in confidence to Johns-Manville Research Center, John- 
Manville Corporation, Manville, New Jersey. Att: Personnel Section. 





SALES MANAGER WANTED—MAN hy pabiiacmpa hae SELLING 

Ided rubber products. -\ddress Box N e of Inpia RUBLER 
WORL b). 

TIRE DEVELOPMENT ENGI cE COMPANY 

s unusual opening fo 1 neer \ 








Passencert 





; first letter ver { training at 
134, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLI’ 








\V ANTED: CAPABLE MILL ROOM FOREMAN FOR A PLANT 
1 the South. Give full irs about experience, salary expected 


Address Box No, 138, care of Inpta RUB 


eticntar 
ticula 





ete., in first letter. 





WANTED: SPECIALIST OF RUBBER TOYS AND MECHANK 
als for a ore it located in New England. Give ll particul about ex 

ice, expected, etc 
if teas RL BER WORLD. 


~ MACHINERY AND. SUPPLIES WANTED 


RUBSER MILL 36” TO 40”, GOOD sot ik WITH MOTOR 
i ul particulars, price, location. Address Box 123, care of INpIa 


sive Tl 
RU BBER WORLD. 





rst letter. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
BRU BBER Y e L ANT EN NORTHERN OHIO 
Address Bb 


equipped and artners disagree 








Con l 
No. 1 ot faata RU BEER WORLD. 

MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT FOR NEI ENGL. DESIRES 
new line lines for 1 reps inufacturers I flight represent 
tion, Excellent mnecti Chemists, Technical Suy 
Purchasing Age i Spee Here hii n Boston, Rhode ( 

ticut Rubber Gr s. Address Box N 130, care RUBBER 





necticu 
WORLD 








WANTED — Large engineering firm wishes to acquire 
several complete Rubber plants through purchase of (1) 
capital stock, (2) assets, (3) machinery and equipment, 
Personnel retained where possible, 
1474 Broadway, New 


whole or in part. 
strictest confidence. Box 1220, 


York 18, .N.. Y¥. 














Ju 


(Classified 
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ose Rubber Statistics 




















Foreign Imports of Rubber in Long Tons 
Dry Wet Rubber 



































I ving statistics for March, 1948, have been received from Singapore by way of Malaya House, Singapore Imports from = Rubber (Dry Weight) 
57 Trafalgar S re, London, W. C. 2, Et | Banka and Billit 47 8 
126 3 
mak : : 673 523 
Ocean Shipments from Singapore and Malayan Union—In Tons ! 4 soled 
Latex, Concentrated I d 483 
Shee 1 Crepe Revertex Dry Rubber t 829 40 
- tries 
Ma l Malayan lL . S 
c is SS 5 
S- Trans Direc 627 6 
hieoes : shipped Shipments 2,646 
4 PI : pped Shit 35 
Bel S57 219 13 38 4 Asia 19 3 
C 872 142 3 7,838 5,590 
; S 
( 1.493 Tora 15,466 6,186 
( 1 Federation of Malaya Imports from 
( k 138 597 9 
De 25 25 113 3 : “ 
E S 1 ‘ 567 ae 
} 115 05 17 dain oye ue 
Fra 1,217 145 1,292 28 58 188 - 2 097 = 
ae eRe 47 2563 11 73 Toral 2,027 1,075 
Gree 5 Dealers ane Tons 
Hong k 1.364 2 279 eee 
) 4 ) » 36,598 
65 a 00 sf ~ ce Wellesley 16,411 
905 20 752 9 14 7 TOTAL : 3,009 
5 
190 5 82 16 8 Port Stocks in have Lager: 
4 “7 and Railway Godowns 
S A r 163 ce Wellesley 6,810 
Pola 420 18 
Port 28 1 4 3,340 
Russi: 700 9,275 
Goomnt 2 388 
Swe S06 6 1,265 5 18 2 : a5 os 
S 189 TOTAL. . ; 19,831 
Purke S5 10 70 
17 S 690 40 310 1 4 
l ' 1.855 1,692 9,063 98 45 110 31,888 
U.S.A 12,574 955 7 307 1,300 4 1,423 s (es 26,549 
108 3.841 29,000 1,920 224 1760 58,437 
. . ’ : , 
Pyroxylin-Coated Fabrics and Paper Stainiess Steel Pump 
The i ne the figures for pyroxylin-coated fabrics «: (Continued from page 430) 
“sr ( - - . - 
; zg | M S re 
- \ g > giv 
SEER 6,186,113 9 5,687,229 
6,656,388 5 ), 227,651 
c nr ot ? GOS.OSS 910 2? 957,942 
049,020 2. 605 2.122.392 
“Shinx t ? 067 437 2,025,970 1.762.789 
2 686.730 2. 180 2,340,122 
eae 1.210.588 1.122.589 966.498 Jabsco Pump for Rubber and 
920,638 726,950 765,137 Chemical Applications 
Shipments 5 156.223 159,032 
Unfilled order 184,080 154.658 lar inter for or, Po : sree for 7 eres 217 transter ot 
Bi cas ee SR 4.933.997 4.958190 4.327.979 lar interest for portable units and for intermittent transtet 
M 16.790.347 16790347  16.790.347 active chemical Semmens since it eliminates the need of sumps 
: or manual priming. The liquid being pumped provides auto- 
¥*D nr ° 1 4 7 < & mit 
maiic lubrication bets ween the impeller and pump body. The pumy 
+O - é shipping can be operated in either direction and mounted in any position 
, without any change in efficiency. Positive mechanical sealing 1s 
* : é provided, and bearings are sealed and prot morn by ample dri 
§ Base n all: tabl r pyroxylit ting, assuming 600 workir holes and slinger ring. A wide range of satisfactory operatin 
17.5 1 aa ae aes speeds, from 100 to 1,750 r.p.m., offers a maximum of flexibility 
in driving arrangements. The pump is available at present with 





“2-MT Acceleration for stent -Resisting Rubber Inner Tube 


connections only, but larger and 


development. 





th pipe 
‘duled for early 


provision for ] 2 
smaller sizes are sche 








Compounds.” Bi-224, 3), 1948. E. I. du Pont de Nem ours “Ethocel Hotmelts for Paper Coating.” [ow Chemical Co., 
& ( It Wilmingion 98 Del + pages. Test data show Midland, Mich. 16 pages. This technical service bulletin on 
eat-resisting er tube Is utilizing Thionex-activated Ethocel Hotmelts describes the effect of the various constituents, 
2-MT are fast curing and have unusually good retention of phys- preparation and application of the Hotmelts, and properties ob- 





ical properties after they have been aged at evened tem] 


eratures. tainable. Tables of formulations are included. 


mpdiA RUBBER WORLD 




































































































OUR NEW 2 OUR 5-POINT EKROV 
MACHINERY Cc CE REBUILDING PROCESS 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES N H B 1—INSPECTION 
CUTTERS—LAB. MILLS E r oU 2—DISASSEMBLY asia 
BRAKES—LIFT TABLES Ww . - 3—REBUILDING 3 
MILLS—MIXERS R T 4—-MODERNIZING 
SUSAN GRINDERS Y 5—GUARANTEE 
COAST-TO-COAST 
TRENTON, N. J.—MAIN OFFICE 
és S | 
T6411 An International Standard of 
as Measurement for 
53,009 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS gg 
6,810 Continued Plasticity of Rubber, ete. 
= Is the DUROMETER and ELASTOM- | 
pind ETER (23rd year) | 
388 These are all factors vital in the selection 
= = of caw material and the control of your 
9,83 yrOcesses to attain the required modern 
aa MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE Standards “of Quality, in the Finished 
36349 FOR SALE: 1 WATSON-STILLMAN HYDRO-PNEUMATIC Pring Degg essence halig domo" 
= cumulator, low and’ hig = pressure) with pumps and all acces in any position or on Bench Stands, con- 
8,437 ‘ x 42.5 ening Hy ci] esses) WM venient, instant registrations, fool proof. 
sms, neniode ee 5 ree en cles :. ‘ * . rie go: ul - an ¢ L isk for our Descriptive Bulletins and 
penfag Gaor: | Worle 24 Yaber. Alec Mile, Coleeders, etc. Send - Price List R-4 and R-5 
sce imuiries, CONSOLIDATE rep oo THE SHORE INSTRUMENT & MFG. CO. |! 
: j i pay Sos Paeieaee Van Wyck Ave. and Carll St. JAMAICA, NEW YORK 
FOR SALE: RARE NEW AND USED ITEMS AT SU BST ANTIAL Agents in all foreign countries 
DISCOUNTS—ALL SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALI | 
Economical N E W Efficient | 
~ 
Mills - Spreaders - Churns | 
e * 
Dae sho at sing motor and conte vr Mixers - Hydraulic Presses | 
50 P.M, ound pressure 1945 model, horizontal Triplex | 
ey . ~~ Rayaroned wea ‘Tess. i psy months peo an on to prong eed Calenders 
1615" neve gotta I.D. - 20-foot long 2,000-pound working pressur @ air 
1- 7 +6 di ameter by 78” deep Adamson ee al Pot vt canizer with eee GUARANTEED ees 
quick-opening door, < steel constructio 2 yunds’ pr Ire; prac- | 
; , Ce ee Rebuilt Machinery for Rubber and Plastics : 
r Encased Herri: aybone pr actically lew, 
3” res 56” front to back 8-onening Molding Press, 4” LAWRENCE y BARRY 
four 14” rams for 200 pounds’ pressure. Ist * 
: p g Press, cas openings, 41 Locust Street Medford, Mass. 
ae STEW Regios ours We WANTED 
—_ 7 ee Chemicals — Colors — Pigments 
oss Peel aycen gly Nay cages par: Sc nlgigy AR gy gal ache Resins — Solvents — Glues — Plasticizers 
sition N. J. Other Raw Materials 
pee pennss Lndusliek Sipe Uadis viceeeey Costus, 20 LW. 450 Kae CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 
rating epeien, 440 volte, .J:phiese, 60 cycles. In good rking condition used only 80 Beaver Street, New York 5 Hanover 2-6970 
ibilit six months. .\ddress Box No. 122, care of "Reino RI BEER WORLD ——_—_——_ = —— ; a aa 
t with 
r and y y 
GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES FROM STOCK 
MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 
ve VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS | re CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 
cs UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 
es ob- NEW ADDRESS: 183-189 ORATON ST. CABLE “URME” NEWARK 4, N. J. 
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FOR SALE 


RUBBER PLAN 


LOCATED ON WEST COAST. OPERA- 
TING UNDER THE SAME MANAGEMENT 
SINCE 1933. COMPLETE EQUIPMENT AND 
FIXTURES. 

DETAILS WILL BE FURNISHED TO 
FINANCIALLY RESPONSIBLE PARTIES. 
ADDRESS BOX NO. 125, CARE OF INDIA 


RUBBER WORLD. 





GET MORE FOR YOUR 
SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 


List it with our bureau 
And Sell Directly to the next user. 


All Rubber Manufacturers Get Our Offerings 
Regularly. They need such units as 
RUBBER MILLS CALENDERS 
BANBURY and W & P MIXERS 
EXTRUDERS VULCANIZERS 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


For Quicker Action and Better Price 
Send Full Details and YOUR Price to 


EQUIPMENT FINDERS BUREAU 


6 Hubert Street New York 13, N. Y. 














fC. u S PAT. OFF. 
RUBBER APRONS 
STOCKINET SHEETS 
RUBBER SHEETS 
RAINCAPES & COATS 


DRESS SHIELDS 
DRESS SHIELD LININGS 
BABY PANTS 

BABY BIBS & APRONS 
SANITARY WEAR RUBBER SPECIALTIES 
RUBBERIZED SHEETING DOLL PANTS, CAPES, ETC. 
RUBBER DAM & BANDAGES — SHEET GUM 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. U. 














INDUSTRIAL RUBBER GOODS 


BLOWN — SOLID — SPONGE 
FROM NATURAL, RECLAIMED, AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS CO. SANDUSKY 


GRANULATED CORK 


FOR EXTENDING RUBBER 
SOUTHLAND CORK COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 868 NORFOLK, VA. 








SINCE 1880 RUBBER GOODS 
Thay Last : 











HOWE MACHINERY CO... INC. 
30 GREGORY AVENUE PASSAIC, N. J. 


Designers end Builders of 


“V" BELT MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT 
Cord Latexing, Expanding Mandrels, Automatic Cutting, 
Skiving, Flipping and Roll Drive Wrapping Machines. 

ENGINEERING FACILITIES FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


Call or write. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Continued 








(Continued) 
~ DOUBLE. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE 
GAL. 


FOR SALE: BAKER-PERKINS 200 GAL. & 150 
Arm Jack. Mixers, also 50, 20, & 9 gals.; Thropp 16” x 36” 2-roll Rubber 
Mill, also Lab. size, 30”, 36”, 40”, 42”, 48”, 60” & 84” sizes: Rubber Calen- 
ders 30”, 54”, & 60" Rubber Tubers 2” to 6”; Large stock Hydraulic 
Presses from 12” x 12” to 42” x 48” platens, from 50 to 500 tons; Hy- 
draulic Pumps & Accumulators: M.P.H. Injection Molding Machines 2 to 


4 ¢ 


form 
Cutters; 


or 


Eg 


per gal. 


oil- 
vu 
etc. 


. 


rials. 
excellent 
over 


502 


Punch & Rotary Pre- 
Rotary 


Stokes & Colton Single 


»z.; other sizes up to 9 oz.; 
Kettles; 


Tablet Machines, "to 2”; Banbury vecengeet 
Grinders & Crushers; Mixers: Pumps, 
WE BUY YOUR SURPLUS MACHINERY 
STEIN EQUIPMENT 
00 0 WEST STREET, NEW YORK 9, N. a 


Tanks; 





Ww AREHOU ‘SE c ‘LEAR. ANCE SALE 
BLACK LACQUER (GLOSS) FOR RUBBER #K80438 





Fast air dry, brush, spray, or dip type, excellent for use on synthetic 
natural rubber products, In 55-gal. agitator drums, manufactured by 
yptian Lacquer Co. Fresh stock, no settling. Market price over £3.00 


at $1.50 per gal. 


RUBBER CEMENT 32748 
“Thiokol” RD, neoprene, & 
resistant types to rubber or rubber frictioned fabric 
leanization. Type: Synthetic base, solvent cement for 
In 55-gal. drums, material in excellent condition, 
B. Chemical Co. Market price over $3.00 per gal. Sale 


BOSTIK RUBBER CEMENT 38683 
For cold bonding Buna-N rubber to itself, nylon, and other porous mate- 
Self-curing type; color, red brown. In 55-gal. drums, —. in 
condition, manufactured by B. B. Chemical Co. Market price 
per gal. Sale at $1.35 per gal. Address: DURO iNDU "STRIE S, 
Chicago 7, Ill. All prices f.o.b, Chicago pe 


Sale 


(WHITE) 

Chemigum of the 
with subsequent 
brush or swab, 
manutactured by 
at $1.35 per gal. 


BOSTIK 
For bonding Hycar, or 


$3.00 


2 S. Canal St., Warehouse. 2% 


cash-with-order discount. 


jacketed types, 


bu 


exclusive 
Akron 11, 


tre 


cont 
MENT 
F OR S AL E: 


complete 


jt 


FOR “SALE: 


»? 
( 


With 3 h.p. 


tor 


2 "NIVERSAL 
x. 







] 
1 


2-Roll 
Rubber 


otor «& 





MIXER BODIES, NO. 9, SPRAY OR 
completely rebuilt. Interchange for your worn Ban- 
rys save time. Write, wire, or phone Interstate Welding Service, 
specialists in Banbury Mixer rebuilding, 914 Miami Street, 
Ohio. 





For SALE: BANBU RY 


CHROMIUM-PLATED 
motor and starter: excellent 
news flash, BRILL EQUIP- 
New York iG N. x; 


“SALE: #1 BANBURY MIXER, 
stellite- tip ved blades, with 40 h.p. 
m: immediate shipment. Send for 
‘COMPANY, 225 West 34th Street, 
ONE NO. 3 B :ANBURY MIXER, yetottlage IN 1946, 
with 100 H.P., 3-phase, 60-cycle, 440-V. mot and starter 
Add ress Box No. 135, care of INDIA RUBBE R WORLD. 
4 HYCON PU MPS “DL TYPE, 
60-cycle motors, 2,000 p.s.i. One G.P. M. 
Square Starter Switches and Square 
2,000 p. Also & Greer 1 Gal. Accumula 
REC ORD MFG. CORP., 163 W. 23rd St., 


F OR- 
ough 





upment. 


8 CYL., WITH 2 HP, 
at 1.800 max. 3,600. 
D Pressure Regula- 
tors, 3,000) p.s.1. 


New York 11, 


1/440 


s 500 t 


19 FT. LONG, 4 FT. IN- 
complete with track and 


RUBBER WORLD. 





VULCANIZING TANK, 
horizontal use, 
care of INDIA 


RU B B E ER \ 
ameter, present set-up for 
a Ic Iress Box No. 136, 
RUBBER & PLASTIC “MACHINERY 
Farrel 2-Roll Rubber Mill, 26”x84”", 200 H.P. Drive (NEW). 2 
Rubber Mills ip «427, with Speed Reducers. 1—Farrel 2-Rolk 

Mill, 14” x 18” x 30”. 1—Royle #1 Extruder, complete with 
Drive. 1—Ball & Jewell No. Rotary Cutter, with 5 H.P. 
Ball & Jewell No. 2 Rotary Cutter. 1—-J. H. Day Mogul 

Type MDB, Class 8, Vacuum Type, with 

\merican Tool Cement Churns, 200 gals.  3—Ross 


Chropp 


Size 5, 





Change 











Can Mixers, 45 gals. 1—Kent Change Can Mixer, 30 gals., with Motor. 
Address Box No. 137, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 
STONER-SUTTON, STEELE ANI’ STEELE MAKE-MODEL §-40- 
60, practically new; bargain. GLOBE RUB B ER PRODUCTS CORP., 
Philadelphia 40, Pa. NE B R ASK: A 4-7074. 
FOR SALE 
One #2 (31%4" Bore) “John Royle” All-Electric double- 


extended Plastics Extruder, including 25 H.P. Reliance 
“VS” Drive, adjustable speed, individual oil-gear driven 
36” capstan and Hinged-Type side delivery Head, com- 
plete with Electrically Heated Die-Holder and Auto-Trans- 
former plus accessories. New 1947. All in original crates. 
Address Box No. 127, care of India RUBBER WORLD. 











AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 


STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 


NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 
868 WINDSOR ST. HARTFORD, CONN. 


Representatives 
Akron New York 


San Francisco 








mnDIA RUBBER WORLD 
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Says You? Says Yel 


Our entire carbon black plant is in full pro- 
duction...ready to serve you now and 
through the future. 


Our own abundant natural resources... 
adequate, well-trained manpower and ef- 
ficient plants insure continuous... day-in- 
and-day-out production of high quality 
carbon black. 


Sed Kichardsou CARBON CO. 


FORT WORTH CLUB BUILDING FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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SCHULMAN INC. 


rey 


KEY CITY, NEW JERSEY LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA E. ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS AKRON, OHIO 
Warehouse Office and Warehouse Office and Warehouse Main Office and Plant 
York Branch: 500 Fifth Ave. 2340 East Artesia St. 14th & Converse Streets 790 E. Tallmadge Ave. 


(ES AND PLANTS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES TO SERVE THE WORLD 


ver you are located, whatever you may need in Scrap Rubber, Crude Rubber, Hard Rubber Dust or Plastic Scrap—the coast 
« organization of A. Schulman, Inc., is equipped and ready to give you efficient service. Just call your nearest Schulman office. 


PROCESS SCRAP RUBBER 
TO EXACT SPECIFICATION 


| 


sti 


Processing uncured cord tire 


friction on cracker mills 


Chopper reduces tire friction 
cord to any desired length 


Gyrating screen to produce 
ground rubber to © specified 
mesh. Strongly magnetized to 


remove metal. 


Modern refiners for materials 





requiring more’ thorough 


blending. 


Mixing compounds to your in- 


dividual requirements 


A 
i 


p. @ AKiga.-0m10 #WEW,YOREIELTY » BOSTON, MASS., 
en > 3 w 
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Mr. Cumco Says... 











A CLIMCO LINER 
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Climco Liners last longer because of their 
non-sticking quality, increased tensile 
strength and lasting flexibility. 


In addition to reducing fabric purchases, 
Climco Liners also cut production costs — 
because they separate perfectly from the 
stock, down-time due to stock adhesions is 
eliminated. Tackiness of the stock is pre- 
served, gauges are more easily maintained 
and latitude in compounding is enlarged. 
There is no lint or ravelings with Climco 
Liners and they can be stored horizontally 
if desired. 





Since 1922 Climco Processed Liners have | | { 
proved their worth to the rubber industry. j ILLUSTRATED 
Give them a trial in your plant. | LINER BOOKLET 


Tells all about Climco Liners 
and Linerette and how to get 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. better service from liners. 
Write for your copy now. 
5508 Maurice Avenue ¢ Cleveland 4, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: “BLUELINER” 


CLIMCO 


PROCESSED LINERS 


Serving the Rubber Industry for 26 Years 











